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“ Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 
Another, as sweet and as shining, comes on.”— MOORE. 


Tats beautiful couplet of our great 
poet too truly describes the unceasing 
activity, but unabiding brilliancy, with 
which poetry now-a-days flings its tri- 
butary volumes upon the inhospitable 
shores of this busy, bustling, and 
budget-making century. It paints, 
even still more accurately, the some- 
what insipid uniformity of excellence 
to which the sweetest and most shining 
among them ever reach; and which, 
as they recede, are fully equalled, but 
not surpassed, by those that immedi- 
ately follow:— 


“ as one dies away, 
Another, as sweet aud as shining, comes on” — 


yes, truly, but not more so. 

The waves of the summer, no doubt, 
are beautiful objects, and have their 
uses. ‘They bear the light bark of 
pleasure on its brief but happy voyage, 
and cool or reinvigorate the throbbing 
temple, or the enfeebled frame ; but 
they very imperfectly represent the 
mighty element of which they are ¢ 
part. Its terrible upheavings, its 
yawning gulfs, its resistless force, its 
strength, its depth, its vastness, could 
no more be predicated of it at this 
season— 


“ When it breaks into dimples, and laughs in the 
sun,” 


than the unconscious smile or frown on 
an infant’s face would foreshadow the 
vehemence of love or hatred that may 
stir the passionate nature of the full- 
grown man. The beginning of this 


* “Poems, Narrative and Lyrical.” 


Oxford: Francis MacPherson. 1853. 
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century beheld the magnificent specta- 
cle of the great poetical ocean stirred 
to its very depths, as, perhaps, it never 
was stirred before, at any age, or in 
any country. Then the admiring 
world beheld poets worthy of the name, 
and of the element which they con- 
vulsed or calmed at their will—now 
moving like angry gods o’er the seeth- 
ing Charybdis—and now soothing, as 
with the songs of sirens, the tempest 
they had raised. No wonder that a 
long calm should have followed this 
memorable poetical storm. The great 
element is, however, still the same. If 
itappears now exhausted, or breaks but 
only in languid ripples on the shores 
of the world, be sure that, after this 
needful and usual repose, it will again 
re-assert its dignity and its power, and 
be once more a wonder, we trust not 
a terror, to the world. 

‘The volume to which we shall give 
the palm of precedence in our present 
collection, is one published at Oxford, 
and written by a gentleman who is so 
fortunate as to possess the poetic name 
of Edwin Arnold.* We give it the 
post of honour, not so much for the 
general superiority of its contents, 
taken all together, as for the exceeding 
grace and beauty of one of them—the 
little tale of “ Violetta”—to which 
also the author has judiciously assigned 
the first place in his own collection. 
We think it would be difficult to find, 
in the whole range of cotemporary 
poetry, anything more tenderly, more 


By Edwin Arnold, of University College, Oxford. 
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delicately written, than this charming 
little novella. As we do not mean to 
extract an additional line from Mr. 
Arnold’s volume, we shall give this 
poem in a complete form, as we think 
any abridgment would necessarily di- 
minish the grace and deform the sym- 
metry of the composition :— 


“VIOLETTA. 
“Oh! was there ever tale of human love, 
Which was not also tale of human tears ? 
Died not sweet Desdemona? Sorrowedn ot 
Fair, patient Imogen ? and she whose 
name 

Lives among lovers, Sappho, silver-voiced, 

Was not the wailing of her passionate lyre 

Ended for ever in the dull, deaf sea ? 

Must it be thus? Oh! must the cup that 
holds 

The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 

Taste bitter at the dregs? Is there no 
story, 

No legend, no love-passage, which shall 
bend, 

Even as the bow that God had bent in 
heaven, 

O’er the sad waste of mortal histories, 

Promising respite to the rain of tears ? 

Meseems I do remember one! It told 

Of lovers led by angel hands together, 

Who met most strangely, and who loved 
most strongly, 

To the last kiss of life. I heard it often, 

Down at Caserta, by the seven waters ; 

Fioretta sang the story to her lute 

At the Ave-Mary. Oh! I would I had 

The merry music of her easy tongue, 

And the quick flash of her Italian eye, 

So should ye listen to the very last. 

She said—lI think it was at set of sun— 

Down the green bill, where the Velino 
rushes, 

And throngh the valley where he rests ; 
and then 

On to the village came a wayfarer 

Of noble bearing ; young and fair he was, 

With smoothest face and furehead, where- 
upon 

Time had not written wrinkles. At his 
heels 

The scabbard of his sword kept even time, 

Merrily clinking on the mountain + tone 

With every stride—Oh! but he had an eye 

To make a lady look once and again, 

Where, if she looked, she could not choose 
but love. 

The village girls dancing about the well, 

Stayed the quick music of the mandoline 

Even at the quickest, as he passed them 
by; 

Whereat with smile, and ready compli- 
ment, 

And jewelled bonnet doffed, and brown 
curls bowed, 

He questioned of the leagues that lay 
between him 


And the ‘ Tre Mauri.’ ‘ Not a league, fair 
sir, 

But you shall find the castle and the 
court 

Full to the roof, and it were very pity 

To dull such doublet with the mountain 
mist, 

And rust your new sword ere the sun hath 
seen it.’ 

‘Nay, I must on!’ ‘Well, there’s the 
haunted chamber : 

If you can look a ghost into the face 

As you can look a girl, I nothing question 

There’s sleeping-room ; so farewell, signor 
mine.’ 

Montorio left them laughing, and at night 

Beat with his dagger- hilt upon a door, 

Which opened up into the spacious court 

Of what was now a hostel, but had once 

Been Albertino’s palace. Little recked he 

Though there were dances on the garden 
grass, 

And rustling satins, and brocades of gold, 

Tn every alley ; and the glint of gems, 

And quiet float of feathers in the hall ; 

Only he eased him of his belt and sword, 

And after ortolans and Alban wine, 

Followed the torches of the seneschal 

Along the rushes to an ancient room, 

Where, after many drowsy beads, he slept 

Dreamless and still. 

Above him in the turret 

There sat two sisters, beautiful— but one 

Most beautiful: even as the evening star 

Sits in her place among the silver worlds 

Most silvery. The Lady Violetta, 

On wrist and arm of rounded ivory 

Restirg her brow, read from the painted 
page 

The legend of the Milanese Manzoni, 

Until the night was old: close at her 
side 

Sat Beatricé, at the broider frame, 

Drawing the stained silks slow and slower 
still, 

For that her eyes were heavy; so at last, 

Bidding her sister seek her in the 
chamber, 

Her quiet feet left Violetta reading, 

With bright eyes wearied, but with heart 
untilled, 

How long the story held her, that I know 
not; 

But long enough it was to let the sand 

Slide from the thrice-turned glass, and the 
light flicker, 

As though it strove to live and look upon 
her ; 

So that she started, and with opened lips, 

As when a bud opens to be a rose, 

Breathed from the dying lamp its little 
life, 

And stripping off the flowers from her 
forehead, 

Let the great waves of gold go to the 
ground, 

And walked in the white moonlight to her 
bed. 
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And now she sleepeth, beautiful and calm, 

With those long glossy tresses for a night- 
robe, 

And her blue eyelids down upon her eyes. 

Ha! — methought Beatrice’s hair was 
black ! 

Whose are yon sleeper's clustering curls of 
brown ? 

Brown! — She has missed the chamber, 
and is laid 

By young Montorio, most unwittinzly 

Wandering hither slumbrous and un- 
lighted. 

Look, they are sleeping side by side; their 
hearts 

Beating one measure, and their warm 
breath meeting, 

And his bright locks and her long tresses 
tangled, 

Whose eyes have never met by daylight. 
Stay! 

Stir not !—and speak not !—oh, how shall 
it en! ? 

They sleep! the spangl:d night is melting 
off, 

And still they sleep ; the holy moon looks 
in, 

In at the painted window-panes, and 
flings 

Ruby, blue, purple, emerald, amethyst, 

Crystal, and orange colours on their limbs; 

And round her face a glory of white light, 

As one who sins not; on the tapestries 

Gold lights are flashing like the wings of 
angels, 

Bringing these two hearts to be single- 
hearted. 

They sleep! and it is morning ! — Her 
white hand 

Falls light as snow on hia, and sends a 
dream— 

A quick, strange dream, into his heart, 
whose joy 

Goes through the spirit to the sense, and 
lifts 

The curtain of his eye. 
gaze on! 

Is the dream vanished, but the dream’s 
dear glory 

Left him for comfort ? 
cry 

Hath snapped the spell! 
she is gone— 

Rose-colour from the forehead to the foot. 

He thinks it is a spirit, and will kneel ; 

But, kneeling, spies a bracelet: pearl and 
gold 

Warm from the wearer, where her foot 
was last ; 

So hath he kissed it lovingly, and laid it 

Close at his heart, and when the house 
was up, 

Asked of the busy hostess earnestly— 

“Who holds the upper chamber of the 
turret ?” 

“The lady Violetta and her sister, 

Last night, fair sir; but when the sun was 
up 


What doth he 


Ah! that hasty 


She starts —and 
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They rose, and parted from us, Venice- 
ward,” 


He wrote the name upon his heart, and 
wandered 
Away into the world to search for her. 


Twice a year ended: at Perugia 

There was a solemn mass at Whitsuntide, 

The chant of priests and song of cho- 
risters 

Rose with the ringing of the loaded 

censers 

the low breathing of a people's 

prayers, 

So that the sound went through the fluted 
pillars, 

Down the long nave, out by the portal- 
arch, 

Tito the square, and smote upon the ear 

Of one who walked disconsolate. He 
turned, 

Following as it were an angel's word, 

And bent his proud knee on the marble, 
praying ; 

And as he prayed, the weight went from 
his heart, 

And the dull longing, and the baffled search 

Of twice twelve muons faded before the 
song 

Of her who knelt beside him, for she sang 

‘The psalm of ended trials.’ Presently 

The veil was raised, and it was—Violetta! 

Once more Montorio was by her side! 

Oh! shall I tell you how he woocd and 
won her, 

Or when he won ker, how he stamped the 
kiss, 

The long-delayed and life-expected kiss, 

Upon her rose-leaf lips, and took her wrist 

And clasped the bracelet on, and whispered 
low, 

With a light laugh that none might un- 
derstand, 

‘Sweet Violetta! hadst thou not lost this, 

Aud thy dear self beside, I had not won 

A noble, beautiful, and gentle wife.’ ” 


And 


Among the remaining narrative 
poems there is a striking one entitled 
* Alley ;” in which, however, the au- 
thor, as he himself says, has done little 
more than paraphrase Mrs, S. C. 
Hall’s exquisite narration. ‘To such 
of our readers as are acquainted with 
this tale of noble but guilty generosity, 
as told by our distinguished country- 
woman, Mr. Arnold’s poetical para- 
phrase will be a curious and interest- 
ing subject of comparison. The story 
of ‘Quentin Matsys,” the Flemish 
painter, is also very pleasingly told by 
our poet. 

Among the lyrical poems there are 
several distinguished for a vigorous 
harmony, or a tender plaintive sweet- 
ness, which is the very soul of song. 
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**The Rhine and the Moselle,” may 
be instanced as an example of the for- 
mer ; the lines “To a Lady, with the 
Poems of John Keats,” of the latter. 
The former poem might be pronounced 
all but perfect, but for the break in 
the metre, caused by substituting dou- 
ble for single rhymes, in the fourth and 
fifth stanzas. We regret that we must 
qualify our praise, by stating that there 
are several other lyrics in “the collec- 
tion of the merest namby-pamby. In 
one of these, called ** The Fairest of 
the Fair, ’ the four concluding lines are 
so temptingly ridiculous that our re- 
spect for the author of ‘ Violetta” 
alone prevents our giving them. We 
have another more “unpardonable de- 
fect with which to charge our author. 
What shall we say of a gentleman, who 
signs himself of ‘* University College, 
Oxford,” rhyming “arm” with “calm,” 
as at p. 41; “mourn” with “ gone,’ 
at p. 62; “calm” with “ arm,” again 
at p. 75; and still, once more, at p. 
86; “borrow” with ‘‘horror,” at p. 
88 ; “‘ gone” with ‘ scorn,” at p. 92; 
“north” and “ wrath,” p. 110; and 
the eternal *‘calm’’ and “charm,” it 
is to be hoped for the last time, at p. 
153 ; and other such cockney abomi- 
nations, as if the author never had 
been out of the sound of Bow-bells ? 
However famous the Oxford Univer- 
sity may be as a school for the dead 
languages, we think if the above of- 
fences of Mr. Arnold are attributable 
to his alma mater, that she cannot 
pride herself greatly on the correctness 
with which her alumni pronounce their 
mother tongue. 

The little poem of “ Alley,” by Mr. 
Arnold, above referred to, commences 
thus— 


**T do remember well at Kilcrea 
The Castle, and the friary, and bridge.’"— 
The metre of the first line seems de- 
fective, as if the author had not a cor- 
rect idea of the pronunciation of the 
name of the locality referred to. The 
quotation, however, will serve to intro- 
duce the next volume in our list, the 
scene of which is laid in the very 
“‘friary,” the ruins of which are al- 
luded to in the above couplet.* * The 
Monks of Kilcrea!”——Who is there that 
ever read the striking fragment under 
the title of «* The Three Monks,” pub- 


“The Monks of Kilcrea.” A 
50, Upper Sack ville-street. 
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lished some ten or twelve years ago, in 
the “Irish Penny Journal,” that was 
not impressed with the extr: aordinary 
power and reality of the picture that 
was presented to his im: igination, and 
who did not feel the strongest curiosi- 
ty to learn the histories aan 


” 


“The Saxon! the Gleeman! the Rapparee! 


so singularly and so skilfully brought 
together by the fancy of the poet? 
Well, here we have them at last—here 
we have, in a neat and substantial 
form, the legends that 


** We have been long, long, longing to see’ — 


as Mangan says in his translation of 
the fairy ballad of Kopisch. The easy 
vigour of the opening ‘ Fytte” has 
been sustained— 
* Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

Bare were their crowus, and their garments grey ; 


Close they sat to that bogwood fire, 
Watching the wicket till break of day ;"— 


while the adoption of the octo-syllabic 
measure for the narrative portions of 
the poems, gives a wiler scope for the 
introduction of those episodes at once 
graceful and powerful which succeed 
ach other so rapidly through the seve- 
ral stories. We do not know whether 
the author will receive it as a compli- 
ment, but we consider that ** The Monks 
of Kilcrea” is a poem which Scott 
might have been proud of in his best 
days. We have read it over carefully, 

as in duty bound ; and the reader may 
imagine how little there is to be found 
fault with, when the only transgressions 
which we, as Apollo’s ‘* devil’s advo- 
cate,” have to bring against our poet’s 
canonization, are certain venial defects 
of rhythm, or rather rhyme, which only 
require his attention to be drawn to 
them to be removed. These are a too 
frequent confounding of the sounds of 
the letters, m and n—that is, the rhym- 
ing of such words as “crime” and 
‘* mine,” **own” and ** home,” ‘*‘ came” 
and *rain,” ‘‘chime” and shrine” 
(as at pp. 104, 105, 107, and else- 
where). These are trifling defects in- 
trinsically, but assume an importance 
from the peculiar tastes of the present 
day. Poetry is not now the ‘reading 
for the million, ”* that it wasin the time 
of Scott. It is not for the excitement 
of the story, or the interest of the plot, 
that a poem is now taken up for peru- 


By* *™ * Dublin: James M°Glashan, 
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sal by the reader. Those who deside- 
rate, or who cannot dispense with such 
highly-seasoned ingredients in their li- 
terary food, can have their wants more 
easily, and, indeed, more satisfactorily 
supplied in the ordinary way, and at 
the price of all ordinaries, namely, one 
shilling. It is only that limited but 
more cultivated class who seek in 
poetry, along with the higher enjoy- 
ments of the fancy and the feelings, a 
more elevated species of compositiun, a 


felicity of expression, a harmony of 


language, a sort of word-music, in 
which a false rhyme is as easily and 
painfully detected as a false note, who 
will probably perceive the defect we 
have taken the liberty of pointing out ; 
but as they unfortunately constitute 


not only the judges but the readers of 


poetry now-a-days, so trifling an obsta- 
cle to their hearty approval had better 
been omitted. 

We by no means intend to forestall 
the reader's curiosity by unravelling 
the mystery of the various ‘‘ Tales.” 
That we trust they will do for them- 
selves. We shall merely select a few 
passages to show with what freshness 
and warmth— 


** Like some old Irish song, 
Brimful of love, and life, and truth—" 


this modern Irish ballad poem glides 
along. We have all read in one shape 
or other of the phantom island of 
Hy-Brazil, but we do not recollect to 
have seen anywhere so elaborate or 
so beautiful a description of it as the 
following. It is taken from the 
** Saxon's Tale” :— 


“ Before them close an island lay, 
With verdant slopes and tall cliffs high, 
And stretching wide, with creek and bay, 
And mountains soaring to the sky, 
And headlands bold ; and, drawing near, 
Its coasts all marvellous appear, 
With dark ravines, retired and lone, 
And grass-clad lawns, with flowers u’ergrown, 
And jutting capes, that, crowned with wood, 
Lofty and steep ubove them stood ; 
And the clear sky around it threw 
A gorgeous colouring and hue ; 
And a soft perfume floated by, 
In the light breeze that from it blew. 
Here a primeval forest wide 
Covers the shore and mountain’s side, 
With breaks between, where glen and glade 
Within its foliage dark are made ; 
And mountain torrents gushing play 
Through splintered crags, that block their 
way. 
The wild deer slakes his panting thirst 
Where free and fresh those waters burst, 
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And turns to gaze, with scarce a fear, 
To watch the strangers sailing near. 
And next their wondrous voyage take 
Where opens to the sea some lake, 
Shadowed with mountains; on its breast 
The floating lilies, snow-white, rest; 
And tufts of lotus, bearing up 

From its dark depths their crimson cup ; 
And water-melons gay unfold 

Their blossoms rich, like urns of gold ; 
And sunny islands, with green palms 

Upon its surface dotted o'er, 

While graceful swans, and birds that own 
The clime of the far east as home, 

The dark blue waters countless bore 
Or in wild flocks of thousands speed 
From jungles of sweet grass and reed 

That rustling skirt its winding shore ; 
Then pass beneath some high arcade 
Within the rock, all tide-worn, made, 
Whose mari le sides from out the wave 
Rise upwards, like to Gothic nave, 

Or chancel fair or sbrine, 

Trellised with creeping plants, that cling 
To arch and roof, and downwards fling 

Their perfumed buds and bine, 

Anil tlowers of hue and scent divine 
In showers sweet, or take their way 
Across the waters of some bay 

Of horseshoe form and shape, 

Girt with blue hills and vine-clad crags ; 

At either end a cape, 

Lofty and bold. Its smooth, low beach 
The dimpling rippls scarcely reach, 

To melt in sparkling foam ; 

With a soft murmur, like to speech, 

The waves are on it thrown; 

While rock, and cleft, and cliff are full 
Of trees of divers kind and hue 

With flowers and fruit, that seem to woo 
The lip to taste, the hand to pull; 
Breathing around such languor soft— 

Such floating fragrance m the air, 
That the rapt soul its dearest bliss 
Would fondly hold in scene like this, 

To live and dream for ever there! 
And then they went 
By a broad belt of silver sand, 

Spangled with shells of rainbow hue, 
And purple sea-weed. and wild flowers 

That close to ocean’s margin grew ; 
And tall cliffs, rising from the sea, 

With spar-deckt caves, where, green and 

deep, 

The sheltered waters calmly sleep ; 
And yet so clear and pure they Le 
That the light shallop, as in air, 

Seems floating on the surface fair.” 
—pp. 74-77. 


An eye so quick to perceiye all that 
was beautiful in natural scenery could 
not be blind to the still greater beauty 
that resides in the character and form 
of woman. We have the following 
beautiful picture in the “ Rapparee’s 
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Tale.’ In its concluding lines it recalls, 
without imitating, Wordsworth’s ex- 
quisite 

“ She was a phantom of dclight,” 


beside which it may be placed :— 


“ He had beside a daughter, who 
Was beautiful and fair to view ; 
And you might search Fermanagh through, 
Ere fairer form or eyes more bright 
Than dark-hair’d Aithne’s met your sight : 
Straight as the pine on lone Lisbuie, 
And light as fawns of Aghalee! 
The canavaun upon the moor 
Was not more spotless or more pure, 
The rayenoch beside the spring 
Bends to each breeze, a graceful thing! 
Free soars the heath-bird on the wing ; 
But dull its flight, and laggard still 
To Aithne, bounding o’er the hill ; 
And ne’er such graceful beauty blent 
Round the best fern that ever bent, 
O’er forest fount, with drops of dew, 
As Nature over Aithne threw, 
When, turning from the streamlet side, 
She bore her cruise, in maiden pride, 
With head erect, and braided hair, 
And swan-like neck, and bosom fair, 
Gentle and happy, gay and bright. 
Dear to our hearts as chapel bell 
Watch’d over like a holy well, 
She seemed a creature of delight, 
Sent from some fairy world to bless 
An earthly home with happiness !""—p, 91. 


But this poem possesses merits of a 
sterner and a stronger kind. As a 
poetical picture of the Irish historic 
period which it embraces, it is most 
valuable, and while perfect in itself, 
shows what important and interesting 
use may be made of our local annals, 
if treated with the breadth, spirit, and 
fairness of our author. ‘ ‘The Streets 
of Dublin” are in course of admirable 
illustration in a cotemporary periodical 
of great merit, but little or nothing 
has hitherto been done for the sur- 
rounding country. And yet, as our 
poet sings :— 


“ From Glen MacArt to Harold’s-cross, 
From Delganie to Cromlin Moss, 
But each its tale of blood could tell 
Of fight and foray, cattle ta’en, 
And dangans sack’d and burn’d as well, 
When Talbot's spears or Plunket’s men 
Dash’d in a foray up the glen.”—p. 115. 


He has himself made admirable use 
of those materials; and in his ac- 
count of the sack and burning of the 
Castle of Rathgar, has invested that 
favourite locality with an interest that 
few persons out of the many who are 
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whirled there every hour of the day in 
Messrs. Wilson’s omnibuses are aware 
of. The feast, too, in this castle is 
well described ; but we prefer to give, 
as aspecimen, the mode in which Felim 
Hugh, the chieftain of the Clan-Ran- 
nelagh, received his friends. Our an- 
cestors seemed to have enjoyed them- 
selves pretty well, on articles of home 
growth, or native manufacture :— 


“ The salmon red, from Leixlip brought, 
Tie gillaroo, in Lough Dan caught ; 
The speckled trout, from Avonmore, 
And wild sea birds, from Areloe shore ; 
And snow-white sheep that pasture free 
The mountain-thyme on Tonalgee; 
Bushels of eges, and herds of swine 
On acorns fed in Rahaline ; 
With lowing kine, whose empty stalls 
The Saxons mourn by Dublin walls; 
Nor lack they dainties—nuts, fresh pulled 
From Cullen’s hazel wood, 
And sunny apples, from the side 
Of Tolka’s silver flood ; 
Bunches of frehawn, with the dew 
Of morning on them yet ; 
And honey pure, like liquid gold, 
In bowls of alder set, 
With curdled cream, like drifted snow, 
And dainty cakes from Aghavoe.”—p. 109. 


We take our leave of this poem—one 
of the most important contributions 
which the longer ballad poetry of Ivre- 
land has yet received, and which we 
prize not ouly as a valuable result, 
but a hopeful augury—with the follow- 
ing description of a well-known and 
most interesting seene—Lough Bray :— 


“Twas cloudless noon o’er lone Lough 
Bray, 

Its granite cliffs and waters brown, 
And on its steep and rugged sides 

The summer’s sun looks hotly down. 
So wild the scene, so bleak and bare, 
*Twas almost pain to wander there, 
And mark alone the aspect rude 
Of those dark waters’ solitude ; 
No insect in the heather stirred, 
There rose no fish, there soar’d no bird; 
The eagle’s cliff frown’d dark and still, 
Nor herd nor kine lay on the hill, 
But all seem’d lifeless, with the glare 
And silentness of noontide there ! 
But soon the mountain echoes woke, 
And brown Kippure in music spoke, 
As rose full clear, though far below 
The hunters’ shouts from Anamoe, 
While blending softly, upward borne, 
Come stag-hounds’ yell and bugle horn, 
Till, dashing wildly up the glen. 
Burst in full view Dark Felim’s men.” 


—p. 117. 
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Another very pleasing and very gra- 
tifying addition to our native narrative 
poetry is contained in the handsome 
volume to which we have now the plea- 
sure of drawing the attention of our 
readers.* It is the work of a lady al- 
ready favourably known by her grace- 
ful contributions to the poetical litera- 
ture of her country, of which, if we are 
to judge by many passages in the pre- 
seat poem, and by the evidences of ma- 
turing intellect and progressive power 
which it evinces, as compared with 
former efforts, she is yet destined to be 
a conspicuous ornament, ** Tone’s 
Dream,” as might be expected, is a 
tale of love, diversified with all the 
doubts, fears, disappointments, mys- 
tery, and final happiness of the princi- 
pal parties, which usually attend that 
troublesome passion. The two fe- 
male characters, fair Ione herself, 
and her humble young companion, 
Alena Hays, are conceived and de- 
lineated with much grace; as is also 
that of young W illy Tool, the sup- 

osed fisher-boy, but in reality the 
louse son of Sir Raymond, and bro- 
ther toIone. The gentlemen, too— 
Connor MacDermott, the last chieftain 
of Moylurg, and his Spanish rival, Rol- 
lo Lord de Vallarie — though some- 
what akin to the “ Werter-faced men,” 
who have had their day in song and 
story, still are interesting, and play 
their parts well in the poem. From 
the introduction of the foreign name 
of De Vallarie, it will be perceived 
that “Ione’s Dream,” though “ racy 
of the soil” from which it springs, is 
not confined within the limits of the 
Green Isle, but wends its way to the 
sunnier land, of which that personage 
was a native, thus enabling Miss Her- 
bert to weave into her poetic garland, 
which she has done with good effect — 


“ The shamrock of Erin and olive of Spain.” 


The poem which we have just been 
reviewing, ‘The Monks of ‘Kilcrea,” 
is, as we have indicated, a 
rich in descriptions of local scenery, & 

valuable peculiarity which Miss Her- 
bert’s poem also possesses, though to a 
more limited extent. Here is a cluster 
of attractions in the counties of Ros- 
common and Sligo, well worthy of the 
tourists’ inspection, and which have not 


* “Tone’s Dream, and other Poems.” 


Imael,” &e. 


Tone’s Dream. 


wholly escaped the pen of the poet and 
the pencil of the artist :— 


“ Beside a broad expanded lake, 
Upon whose glowing breast 
Green isles among its ripples break 
The quiet of its rest ; 
Beneath the Curlew's fertile crest, 
The Ke and Meelagh ever hold 
The waters from the brimming Gara ; 
And tall Benbulben, black and bold, 
Lies fur beyond Derreenasallagh ; 
And Lough-na-sheid and Loughnagalleah, 
All tending to the sea of sheen, 
The mighty Shannon—cn its breast 
A hundred isles of living green 
Lying at rest, 
Where groves of oak, in belted streaks, 
Lie dark against the skies, 
With turrets ta!l and carved peaks 
liis lordly halls arise.”—p. 8. 


It is not easy to extract from a 
closely-knit narrative a passage that 
will be sufficiently complete in itself, 
and which, at the same time, may give 
a satisfactory idea of the entire. The 
following, perhaps, will do Miss Her- 
bert as little injustice as the nature of 
such a forcible severance of the parts 
ean allow :— 


‘Tt was an early morn in June, 
When fairies take them to their dreams, 
And birds give out their heavenly tune, 
An! zephyrs play on thrilling streams, 
Amongst that lovely carolling, 
Where aspens twitter iu the wiad, 
And willows shade the mountain spring— 
Where stands the panting hind. 
The copse-hung glen lies hush'd and still— 
The castle darkens o’er the hill— 
And black and dim the mountain lies, 
With woody waste and shaggy path; 
Its shapeless forms like clouds arise 
Above the haunted rath. 
All nature hail’d the rising dawn, 
In that old summer time, 
When purple heather deck’d the lawn, 
And the trumpet’s shrilly chime 
Awoke the echoes in the glen, 
And the wild birds in the brake, 
The groaning wolf in his distant den, 
And the children of the lake. 
How sweet the youthful voices chiming 
Down on the bent-clad shore, 
Where ocean’s waves come climbing,climbing; 
Its murmurs evermore 
Mixing with theirs eternally 
As sweet a music of its own— 
For ever still in the whispering sea 
Do we hear the same sweet tone ; 
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The same at first, the same at last, 

The ocean owns no past; 

Its briny waters are still the same 

As the day when first it own’d its name! 

The voices chime, and the fingers meet, 
And the spreading net is laid ; 

The sunny-hair'd, with their glancing feet, 
Amongst the sands have play‘d ; 

The rosy cheek, and the flashing eye, 
With the voice so fresh and blithe, 

And the flowing robes of their native dye 
Round figures so supple and Jithe 

They look’d like fairy nymphs at dawn, 
By the edge of the murmuring foam ; 

But the light on the lip of Alena Bawn 
Was like the smile of a gnome. 

This was the soft-eyed fisher maid 

Who oft had tripp’d through the summer 

glade, 
And gathered gems from the silvery tide 
By our lovely Ione’s side.” 
—pp. 13, 14. 


The miscellaneous poems contain se- 
veral very pleasing lyrics, and the vo- 
lume concludes with a long and elabo- 
rate *‘ Dirge for Wellington,” a hero 
who, if not very poetical himself, has 
been the cause of a good deal of poetry 
in others. 

Mr. Patrick Scott, whose * Lelio,” 
and “ Love in the Moon,” received a 


just tribute of praise in former num- 


bers of this Magazine, has not been 


idle since we first had the pleasure of 


meeting him in print, his present 
public ation* being the third which has 
appeared within a comparatively short 
period. The principal poem in the 
volume before us, that of ‘* Thomas.a- 
Becket,” though perhaps more ambi- 
tious in its subject and form than any- 
thing that the author has previously 
attempted, is not by any means his 
most successful effort, and carcely 
sustains the reputation Saeaian ac- 
quired. The great and imposing his- 
torical figure of A-Becket would, no 
doubt, form a noble centre round which 

a Shakspeare or a Schiller would group 
all that was interesting or characteris- 
tic of the age in which he played so 
conspicuous a part. ‘The present writer, 


at any rate, seems totally incapable of 


treating it with the dignity and eleva- 
tion, the depth and bre vadth, of which it 
is capable. He does not appear to 
have that enthusiasm for his subject, 
without which success was scarcely 
possible. It was suggested to him, he 


* “ Thomas-a-Becket, and other Poems.” 
Greene, and Longmans. 1853. 
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says, by a friend, and treated, as it 
appears to us, with a more evident de- 
sign of damaging Cardinal Wiseman, 
than of delines ating the character of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Such an in- 
tention is an insult to the principles of 
true art, and in this case is very justly 
punished, Hence the story that ia 
Thierry reads with all the splendour 
and interest of a romance, becomes, ‘n 
the book before us, a long, dull, di- 
luted dialogue, with little but fl ppaat, 
and sometimes not very decent Jests 
(as at page 56), and coarse insinua- 
tions to relieve it. We gladly turn 
from this portion of the volume, in 
which the author appears rather to 
have been discharging an enforced and 
unwilling task, than yielding toa ge- 
nuine impulse, to the graceful lyrics 
with which it concludes. In these, 
speaking from the fulness of his own 
heart, and using a simple and more 
melodious form of expression, he is 
always pleasing. We shall select two 
specimens of this class — the first from 
the original poems, and the second 
from some graceful translations of Per- 
sian love- songs, which the author has 
grouped together | under the title of 
** Corolla Persica” :— 


*€ THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


“The many forms of life he tried, 
That mivister to man’s delight, 
In soft desire, or sterner pride, 
By day or night. 


“ He taught the festal hours to swim 
Upon the tide of song and cup ; 
As pleasure, to the goblet’s brim, 
Came floating up. 


“ Each manlier sport he knew, when need 
Of nerve was there, or skilful grace ; 
And fearless upon flying steed 
Provoked the chase. 


“ With Science-lore his mind was filled ; 
He learned the tongues of other climes 
Or in poetic fit distilil’d 
His brain in rhymes. 


‘Fair woman fix’d his fond desire, 
Until his foolish heart became, 
As brought tvo close unto the fire, 
Burnt by the flame. 
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“ But still he found that human bliss, 
Though bright when caught, had ready 
wing ; 
And felt in fortune’s sweetest kiss 
Some bitter thing. 


“ The goblet lost its ruby joy, 
And weary science veil’d her face ; 
And oft-repeated scenes could cloy 
E’en in the chase. 


** And raven locks grew thin and grey, 
And bloom and blossom faded by, 
And slowly died the light away 
From beauty’s eye. 


“ He sought, ’mid shifting grief and bliss 
A bosom strung with answ’ring toue ; 
Though many friends were round, in this 
He was alone. 


“ He met with one who, more than men 
Reflected both his love and thought ; 
He link'd his life to hers, and then 
Gain’d what he sought. 


“ For there he found, as still he rang’d 
O’er realms of nature and of art, 
An earthly good that never changed, 
In woman's heart. 


“ The heart of woman! worn and bare, 
The words have pass’d from tongue to 
tongue, 
Till the tired listener turns him where 
New themes are sung. 


‘“*Though stale the phrase, no phrase can tell 
How fresh remains the blessing given ; 
From day to day the manna fell, 
But fell from Heav’n. 


‘So he, more firmly than before, 
The earth in holy musings trod, 
When signed the mystic bond which bore 
The seal of God!” 


In ‘* Hafiz,” one of the Persian 
poems, there are some pretty lines ; 
but the entire is not sustained at a 
uniform elevation. The following two 
stanzas are the best :— 


*6 HAFIZ, 


’ 


* Joseph will come to Canaan’s land again, 

Each house of woe outlives its time of pain, 

And hearts re-bloom, like roses after rain, 
Then grieve no more. 
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“Fen shall this feeble breast resume its pow’r, 
As niglitingales, when past the blinding 
show’r, 
te-seek the presence of their red lipp’d flow’r, 
Then grieve no more !” 


We shall conclude our extracts from 
Mr. Scott’s volume, with the following 
graceful little lyric, which, without 
directly imitating, pleasantly recalls to 
mind some of the more celebrated ef- 
forts of Sir William Jones, in the same 
delightful region :— 


** KHAKANEE, 


‘“* Maid of the jasmine breast! whose cheek 
Is purpled by the tulips’ streak, 
Whose tresses stain in jetty flow 
The silvery-rising neck below— 
Tell me, stone-hearted girl, fur whom 
Thy charms reveal their fatal bloom. 


“ Thou walkest forth—a warrior thou ; 
For Love sits arm’d upon thy brow ; 
Thou spread’st a never-failing snare, 
Thy net of black descending hair— 
Ah! whose the heart that all in vain 
Will strive to rend that slender chain? 


** As when in youthful radiance bright 
The moon first bows her arch of light ; 
So, brighter orbs than hers above, 
Young beauty bends the bow of love. 
Alas! for him whose breast shall be 
A mark for woman’s archery ! 


‘From the full cup of chaste desire 
My veins have drunk delicious fire ; 
My heart was link’d to thee of old, 
What time can make its fervour cold ? 
1 am the slave that digs the mine, 
The wealth of untouch'd Beauty thine !” 


The elegant little volume that next 
claims our attention* is an interesting 
one in many respects, and has attrac- 
tions of a very novel and peculiar 
kind. It is the work ofa lady, and 
contains a number of Latin lyrics, 
written according to the rules of Eng- 
lish versification, which, in harmony and 
thought, fairly rival, if they do not 
surpass, the more easily written Eng- 
lish poems that precede them. ‘The 
skill with which these modernised La. 
tin lyrics are written, gives an air of 
reality and genuineness to those pas- 
sages in the second part of ‘* The Soli- 
tury” (the long poem, which gives its 
name to the volume), in which the re- 


* “The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West, with other Poems, in English and Latin.” 


By Mary Benn. London: Joseph Masters. 


Dablin: James McGlashan, 
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cluse is described as filling up the long 
winter nights in the study of Virgil, 
Ovid, and other of 


“ The dead kings who rule o'er melody.” 







This poem, the scene of which is 
laid in the south of Ireland, gives an 
animated, and as we have said, a ge- 
nuine description of the various re- 
sources, whether in the contemplation 
of nature or from the study of the 
great writers of all time, that are open 








The Latin poems which form so pe- 
culiar a feature in the present volume 
must not be judged according to the 
rules of Latin versification. ‘They do 
not pretend, as the fair authoress her- 
self says, to be constructed according 
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“ But lo, the morn is up, the summer morn, 
‘The truest heaven the pilgrim here can know ; 
Fair as at first, when o'er a world new born 
The Lord pronounced that all was good below ! 
F’en on that day a smile like this was worn 
Which now lights up the mountain with a glow, 
That, blazing from its summit, down its side 
Spreads over stream, and tree, and valley, far and wide. 


“ Quick as the sun burst forth, the landscape grey 
Puts on its robe of rich variety ; 
Each substance, catching its peculiar ray, 
Reflects it back in colour to the eye ; 
Above, a sheet of glory we survey, 
Below, a thousand hues in harmony 
Blended together by creative mind, 
Form’d by a word, and endless in their kind. 


“* The clouds blaze up with gold and crimson dyes ; 
The starting spring, glanced over by the beam, 
To silver turns ; carnation blushes rise 
Upon the rose’s cheek ; ncar yonder stream 
The iris’ and the gentianella’s eyes 
Flash heavenly purple: whilst the valleys teem 
With leaf, blade, blossom, which in wild excess 
Laugh to the Lord of life, and glow ‘neath his caress. 


“Ts there no tongue a morn like this to greet ? 
Hark to the hymns a thousand voices raise ! 
Are they from man—these sounds the ear that meet, 
This overflow of gratitude and praise ? 
He slumbers still! voices than his more sweet, 
More innocent and thankful, pour these lays 
Unbidden, yet inspired, the tones of love— 
Richer than poet's verse, proud science thrills above. 


“From yonder thorn the robin shakes the spray, 
And pours his clear and pensive melody ; 
Filling the pauses of the blackbird’s lay, 
The thrush’s notes of rich variety 
Ring through the wood ; the tribe of finches gay, 
‘The restless cuckoo, the sweet linnet try 
Their different cadences ; while more remote 
From the tall grass the quail puts forth her liquid note.” 








1 
to an intelligent and cultivated mind ia 
in such a situation. Some of the mi- ‘ 
nute painting of natural objects is ex- t 
quisitely done, while the sketches of t 
the Greek and Roman poets form a 
very interesting collection of classical r 
portraits. As a specimen of this inte- 1 
resting poem, we select the following : 
stanzas, not, perhaps, as the most ‘ 
striking, but as descriptive of objects 

in which we ourselves take the greatest 
interest :— 

















































-—pp. 26, 27, 28. 





to any of the classical metres, but 
merely follow the simple plan of Eng- 
lish lyrics, with rhymes double and 
single alternately. ' 

‘The graceful and interesting volume 
that we kave been just noticing has 
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made us somewhat fastidious in select- 
ing the next. As we look along our 
table, a delicate-looking tome,* glit- 
tering in emerald and gold, attracts us 
by its brilliant exterior. We trust 
something tolerably substantial or spicy 
lies under these shining covers. Ah, 
me! we might as well have expected 
a sirloin or an ortolan at Duke Hum- 
phrey's table. If the last volume 
proved how learned as well as * divine 
a thing” 
* A woman can be made," 


corroborating the profound remark of 
“* Captain O'Flaherty "— 
“ Who gallantly says, 

The ladies are the lords of the creation !” 
the one at present before us makes 
it too painfully apparent to what a 
depth of feminine feebleness the more 
masculine cultivators of the muse can 
descend. ‘The author informs us that 
the ‘* poems and essays” which he has 
collected ‘“‘have already appeared in 
periodicals, partly on each side of the 
‘Tweed ;” the ines in their poetic 
and prosaic merit being, we suppose, 
the old one— 


“ *Twixt éweeddledum and fweeddledee.” 


Had they been buried in the waves 
of that neutral and intermediate Lethe, 
the world would not have sustained a 
very calamitous loss. We have made 
every conscientious effort to discharge 
our critical duty towards this volume, 
but in vain. Even the earnest appeal 
contained in the very first line with 
which it opens, and which we have 
frequently addressed to ourselves has 
been quite thrown away— 


*“ Time sweepeth on—then, oh! my soul, review.” 


The same incapacity for serious 
analysis has overtaken us as we look 
through the next two volumest in our 
list. Of the ** Poems,” the following 
samples will, we think, be quite suffi- 
cient for our readers. We take them 
from a long ballad, which the author 
obligingly tells us is founded “ ona 
story which appeared in the public 
journals, headed, ‘ An Affecting Inci- 
dent.’” It is the story of— 


“ A convict wan and weory, 
By his fears, like gendarmes press‘d ;"’ 
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who, having escaped from prison, in 
the city of ‘Toulouse, seeks for shelter 
in a wretched cottage, the inmates of 
which are an old man and woman, and 
their grandchildren. The old man 
addresses the convict thus :— 


“ For my son, for glory fighting, 
Dies perchance as thou has spoke, 
Three small children and a wife he 
Left with us two aged folk.”—p, 14. 


He is invited to enter, and then the 
affecting part of the incident begins. 
The convict, seeing the extreme wretch- 
edness of this poor family—one of the 
children dying from hunger in his pre- 
sence—insists on the old man conduct- 
ing him back to Toulouse, as his pri- 
soner, in order that he may receive the 
fifty francs which had been offered as 
a reward for his recapture. This is 
done, and the convict is ordered for 
execution. The old man frantically 
relates the whole story to the com- 
mandant, who, moved to pity, secretly 
countermands the order he had given 
for the execution of the convict, and 
in six days obtains his pardon from the 
authorities at Paris. He dissembled 
his intention, however, very success- 
fully ; or, to use the language of the 
poet— 


“ Hoarsely cough’d the stern commandant, 
And the wind blew in his eyes ; 
‘Then, with fierceness quite tremendous, 
Sought he pity to disguise.”—p. 21. 


The “incident” is an “ affecting” 
one, no doubt, but we fear the manner 
in which it is told will affect” the 
reader in a variety of ways not intend- 
ed by the enthusiastic bard who has 
attempted to wed it to immortal verse. 

The ‘ Essays” are worthy of the 
Poems.” Among the many evils of 
modern society against which our thun- 
derer launches his bolts, the misconduct 
of the London police seems to be the 
one which provokes the greatest amount 
of indignation and invective. On those 
occasions *‘ his remarks” (as he him- 
self says, p. 147, v. i.), “ are severe, 
and are meant to be so.” 

The offences of the entire force, from 
“the pelting petty officer,” to the 


* “ Poems and Essays; or, a Book for the Times.” By Dalmocand. London: Partridge 


and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 
t “ Poems, Essays, and Opinions,” &c. 


By Alfred Bate Richards, Esq., Barrister-at- 


Law, &. In two volumes. London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row. 
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occasionally well-pelted constable, are 
all noted down by our editorial inspec- 
tor. The anecdote with which he 
commences one of his essays on this 
subject, though mentioned with con- 
demnation, will, perhaps, illuminate 
his own disposition of mind on this 
subject, and will be a short but suffi- 
cient sample of his style. 


“In the journals of September the Ist, 
there is found an account of a fellow who 
stole behind a tranquil policeman, and felled 
him with a bludgeon, from sheer hatred to 
policemen in general.”—vol. i. p. 151. 


In the same ‘‘ Essay” a paragraph 
commences with the following elevated 
and remarkable passages :— 


** A policeman, the other day, committed 
a cruel outrage upon two persons harmlessly 
walking in Russell-square. Had he not been 
intoxicated to such a degree that it became 
too manifest at the station-house for the 
nspee or to let the case proceed, who can 
tell the injury that might have been inflict- 
ed !"—p. 153. 


We believe there is a book called 
** The Romance of the Peerage ;” we 
would recommend Mr. Richards to 
undertake ‘‘ The Romance of the Po- 
lice.” What can be more pathetic 
than the following little story, told in 
the author’s best manner ?— 


“The nephew of a respectable porter, in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, announced to his uncle 
an intention to enter the police force. The 
uncle, knowing the young man to possess a 
severe sense of truth and a delicate probity, 
remonstrated with him. ‘ Your conscience,’ 
he said, ‘will not suit the calling.’ The 
young man was determined; but, in the 
course of a month he called on his uncle and 
informed him that he could not endure ‘t. 
It revolted him too much; he determined to 
give it up. Before, however, he actually 
left the force, a severe cold carried him off. 
We know not, had he lived, whether he 
would have carried his intention of leaving 
into effect, or have become indurated in his 
profession. But Heaven and man will 
probably assign to him the benefit of the 
doubt.”—p. 171. 


It is aa when our author fairly 


ets rid of t 
imself again.” 
give but one example. 


e police, that ‘* Richard’s 
We can, however, 


With what 
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charming ease he enters on his subject ! 
Addison or Macaulay could never have 
written anything like this :— 


“* We were delighted the other evening in 
witnessing a little dance introduced into a 
burlesque extravaganza, entitled the ‘ Prin- 
cesses in the Tower,’ at the Olympic Theatre.” 
—p. 150. 


But we must tear ourselves away 
from our learned and luminous essay- 
ist. We have this consolation, how- 
ever, to give the reader—the author, 
pitying the wants of his age and coun- 
try, is patriotically engaged in writing 
a third volume of his valuable “ Essays 
and Opinions "— 


* And fuith he'll print it.” 


The next wave of our poetical tide 
flings at our feet a number of smooth 
and rosy shells—the graceful form and 
vivid colour which characterise many 
of them, indicating that they »were 
moulded under a brighter sky than is 
usually given to these cold northern 
climes.* If the poems under consider- 
ation cannot be described, with abso- 
lute truth, as “Orient pearls,” they 
have much that agreeably reminds one 
of the East, whether that knowledge 
has been derived from actual expe- 
rience, like that of our author, or 
through the medium of books, as is our 
own. Though the present work of 
Mr. Campbell is not devoted exclu- 
sively to reminiscences of ‘ that de- 
lightful province of the sun,” in which 
so much of his early life was spent, as 
are some of his former ones, it is still 
evident even from this, how strong and 
how abiding has been the influence of 
the East upon his memory and imagina- 
tion. Indeed, in many places there 
are evidences of a patriotic struggle 
going on in the mind of the author, as 
to which he shall prefer—the native 
English scenes to which he has return- 
ed, or those more glowing Indian ones 
which he has left behind him, and 
amid which the more passionate and 
active portions of his existence were 
passed. As an example of this, we 
give the following very pleasing poem. 
It will also serve as a fair specimen of 
the general merits of the entire vo- 
lume :— 





* “The Three Trials of Loide, and other Short Poems.” 
London; William Shoberl, Great Marlborough-street. 
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“ THE NECROMANOY OF THE PAST. 
“ Fruits seem sweeter when the season 
Of their flourishing is o’er : 
Scenes are fairer, for the reason 
That we ne’er may see them more ! 
Oft, amid an orchard swelling 
With red, fragrant apples, I 
Languish for that Indian dwelling, 
Where my eager youth went by ; 
Langnish for the mangoes golden— 
Sweet guavas, pink at core ; 
Or pomegranates, inward holding 
Crimson kernels in rich store ; 
Papaws, in the sunshine yellow, 
Clustering thick ’neath foliage broad ; 
Plantains, primrose hard and mellow; 
Tamarinds, that shroud the road; 
Custard-apples, white and milky, 
With a food most like their name ; 
Sweet rose apples, odorous, silky, 
On a tree of stalwart frame ; 
Figs, the coolest fruit that quenches 
Fevered lips ’neath tropic skies : 

And such flowers as no dew drenches 
*Neath our northern Flora’s eyes ! 
Wherefore prize the things we have not 

Thus above what we possess ? 
These were mine, yet then they gave not 
To the mind contentedness ! 
In those days, I do remember 
How I longed for British land ; 
The very snows of home’s December 
Warmed ‘neath fancy’s genial hand ! 
Cowslips from the mead, primroses 
Gathered from the hill-side dew, 
More I prized than brightest posies 
Gleaned ‘neath skies of cloudless blue! 
When the babool’s* perfumed blossoms 
Swung their gold-like tassels near, 
I bethought me of kind bosoms 
Decked with pinks and violets dear ; 
And the moogra,f white and fragrant, 
Twined ’mid hair as black as night, 
Seemed to fancy’s dreamings vagrant, 
Neither half so sweet nor bright 
As the snowy lilies treasured 
In our early summer day. . 
Ah! how seldom things are measured 
Justly, till they pass away ' 
For the absent ever longing— 
On the past still heaping praise— 
Bitterly the present wronging 
With complaint’s insensate lays— 
We but throw athwart the future 
Shadows, sure to brood where all 
Eclio’s sweetest songs are muter 
Than lorn silence in her hall! 
Why is this? why place such value 
On life's vainly-squandered gold ? 
Why, when gentle voices call you, 
Look for those now dumb and cold ? 
Why, when evening’s shadows round us 
Paint the fields of youth no more, 
Scorn the wreaths that may have crowned us 
For the thorns within their core? 


* The blossoms of the gum-Arabic tree. 


The Three Trials of Loide, 


Subtleties of the affections 
We may question aye in vain, 
Making still our heart-electious 
’Gainst decisions of the brain. 
Gop hath given us tastes and feelings ; 
And, to regulate their choice, 
We must look for such revealings 
As His will alone employs!” 
pp. 185, 188. 


The principal idea of this poem is 
expressed in a variety of forms in other 
portions of the volume, as might be 
guessed from the names prefixed to 
the poems in question. Such as, 
«* Abroad and at Home,” ‘‘ The Ne- 
cromancy of Change,” ‘‘ The Charge 
Seeker,” ‘* Eye-Memory,” and many 
others, which leave no doubt as to the 
train of thought to be pursued. There 
are some home pictures, however, 
which are totally free from these perpe- 
tually recurring recollections elsewhere, 
One of these, on ‘ Sidmouth,” is par- 
ticularly pleasing. We can only give 
the first stanza :— 


** SIDMOUTH. 


‘* The air of Devon is a gentle air, 
The cliffs of Devon soar o’er swelling seas, 
The lanes of Devon are more green and fair 
Than other lanes—with overarching trees, 
And shrubs that rustle in the summer 
breeze ! 
The eglantine, with fairy rosebuds bright— 
Woodbine, that in the sunshine flaunts at 
ease— 
And privet, starred with clustering flowers 
of white, 
And bindweeds, lacing up the rest with rib- 
bons light.”—p. 167. 


On the whole, however, the “Son. 
nets ” (of which difficult form of versi- 
fication the volume contains a consi- 
derable number), may be considered 
the autlior’s most successful efforts. 
We think their effect would be in- 
creased if printed altogether, instead 
of being scattered through the other 
poems at random, or according to the 
exigencies of the type and page. There 
is a stately uniform melody about the 
sonnet, more perhaps than belongs to 
any other form of metrical arrange- 
ment, which requires that it should 
not be broken in upon or interrupted 
by lighter lyrical measures, however 
pleasing in themselves. We perceive 
by the critical notices appended to the 





T The Indian jasmine, 
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resent volume, that some sonncts in 

Ir. Campbell’s earlier works (with the 
names of which only we are familiar) 
are mentioned with praise. We have 
no doubt, from the specimens before 
us, that it is well deserved. ~We think 
that by selecting the best of these, and 
by using a still more rigid scrutiny with 
respect to his other poems, in which 
the salutary limits of the sonnet did 
not restrain that tendency to diffuse- 
ness which not only is a defect of our 
author’s poems, but of most cotempo- 
rary poetry, that he would be able to 
present a not unworthy contribution to 
the poetical literature of his age, and 
to erect a creditable and perhaps en- 
during monument to his own sensibility 
and taste. Among the minor defects 
which we hope to see removed from 
this possible collection, are such lisp- 
ings of the Cockney muse as the fol- 
lowing, which we take from a poem 
called ‘¢ Listening under the Lilachs”: 


“ And half in wonder, half in fear, 
She gazed, with blushes warm ; 

My sister then, to whom she clung, 
Took, smiling, her white arm 

From her own waist, and gently placed 
Her palm within my palm.”—p. 17. 


We fear this false worship at the 
shrine of Cockaigne will be a serious 
obstacle to Major Campbell's taking 
his place among the  Dii Majores” of 

oetry. 

The Village Pearl *t is the name 
of a simple and pathetic tale, after the 
manner of Crabbe, gracefully written, 
but resembling the productions of that 
* sternest ’ of Nature’s painters, rather 
in the nature of the subject and the 
form in which it is expressed, than in 
any marked or peculiar power with 
which it is worked out. It is the old 
story of love, betrayal, mania, and 
death—sad turning-pointsin astory, for 
which life, alas! supplies ever new in- 
cidents and combinations, but which 
render every new narrative more difli- 
cult, as a work of art, than the one 
that precededit. The story of Elsie— 
** The Village Pearl "—is in many re- 
spects identically the same as that of 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth,” but without 
the novel beauty and rhythmical me- 
lody that are so striking in the latter 
poem. ‘The description of the village 


maiden also recalls to mind the open. 
ing passages in Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line ;” but how commonplace beside 
the exquisite grace and originality of 
that tenderest and most touching of 
stories. We give the following as a 
fair sample of the poem. The passage 
is not without a certain share of grace 
and beauty; but surely we have this 
description a thousand times already, 
and equally well expressed? Some old 
men are introduced into the preceding 
paragraph, to whom the allusion in the 
first line refers :— 


“ Thus runs the tale: — Ere yet their raven 
hair, 
Was silvered o’er by sorrow, time, or care ; 
Fre human ills with perseeuting sway 
Had from their cheeks chased rosy health 
away, 
A lovely cottage rose in rustic pride 
Upon that babbling streamlet’s verdant side, 
The towering elms, that now in sadness wave 
Their spreading branches o’er its tombless 
grave, 
Were then but saplings, bent by every breeze, 
And not as now, umbrageous stately trees, 
Whose giant trunks their leafy garlands rear 
High o'er the spire that decks yon house of 
prayer. 
A stagnant pool with slimy leaves o’erspread, 
Usurps the spot where once a garden shed 
The fragrant perfumes of well-tended flow'rs, 
The box- bound path, the honeysuckle bowers, 
The old slate dial, and the vine-clad wall, 
The busy hive, the bending fruit-trees—all 
Have like the cottage crumbled to decay, 
And passed from earth like sounds of yes- 
terday. 
One only relic has been spared by Fate, 
And that lies broken—'tis the wicket gate, 
‘That in green livery was placed as guard 
Betwixt the garden and the old churchyard. 
Yes ! there it rests, unheeded in the dust, 
Its once bright latch corroded o'er with rust, 
Its hinges broken, and the paint which graced 
Its smoothened bars, in other days, defaced. 
Mid loosened stones and thistles half entombed, 
Though moulding fast, it yet lies uncon- 
sumed.” 


The ¢* Miscellaneous Poems” are, on 
the whole, inferior to “The Village 
Pearl.” We shall give one specimen. 
The slow deliberation with which the 
lover, in this song, “finds out” the 
state of his affections, is so opposed to 
our Hibernian propensity to fal] in 
love at first sight, that we have serious 
doubts of the genuine nature of this 


t “ The Village Pearl ;” a Domestic Poem, with Miscellaneous Pieces. By John Crawford 
Wilson. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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effusion. It is certainly not ‘‘racy of 
the soil” :— 
** SONG. 
“¢ Erin, acushla machree.’ 


“ Success, charming Erin, my country, to 
thee ! 

May love and thy daughters aye smile on 
the free! 

Thy sons, may they always in friendship 
agree, 

For homes of true hearts are the home- 
steads for me! 

Thy hills and thy valleys, where oft I have 
roved 

With Mary, when first I found out that I 
loved, 

Still cling to remembrance, where’er I may 
be, 

And bless thee, sweet Erin, ‘acushla ma- 
chree!’ ”—p. 137. 


The last among the “ original” 
poems, to which we shall at present 
draw the attention of the reader, is 
one upon the most sacred and the most 
difficult subject* that could ever en- 
gage the human intellect—indeed, too 
sacred and too difficult to be adequate- 
ly treated, even if the purest heart 
and the brightest genius ever given to 
man were, for this great purpose, com- 
bined and united in the one person. 
To say that the writer of the volume 
before us has failed, where even Mil- 
ton and Klopstock have not succeeded, 
would convey but little censure. The 
wonder is how he could for a moment 
have imagined himself capable of rising 
to the height of that great argument. 
The enthusiasm and the piety of the 
author seem to be genuine; but in 
proportion to their sincerity should 
they have prevented the risk (very 
imminent in his hands) of having some- 
thing almost of the ludicrous connected 
with the holiest and the most tremen- 
dous of subjects. We would be sorry 
to apply literally to our author the 
well-known line— 


** That fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


though his performance — or, at least, 
such portions of it as we have suc- 
ceeded in reading — strongly tempt us 
to do so. These portions, we must 
confess, are very small indeed — not 
one entire book out of twelve; and 
these twelve containing, perhaps, in 
the entire, about thirteen thousand 
lines. How it happened that, like 


* “The Crucifixion.” 
VOL. XLII.-——NO, CCXLIX. 


The Crucifixion, 
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Francesca, ‘‘ we read no more,” must 
be explained, both in justice to our 
author and ourselves. In the con. 
scientious discharge of our critical 
duty, we sat down to the dreadful pre- 
liminary labour of reading his poem. 
By a good deal of exertion, we reached 
the fifteenth page, in which we found 
the following passage :— 


‘Soon as the traitor has his counsel given, 

They hail him as commissioner from hea- 
ven ; 

Although he comes a messenger of hell, 

They love him much, and bid him speed 
full well ; 

And give him of their mammon just 
enough 

To excitate a relish for that stuff, 

For which some worldly men, if not the 
whole, 

Would barter heaven, and cast away their 
soul.” 


Finding it totally impossible, after 
reading this passage, 


“ To excitate a relish for that stuff,” 


in our own mind at least, we fairly, or 
unfairly, gave up the attempt. There 
may be, in the remainder of the poem, 
something very different from the sam- 
ple that has satisfied us ; but on this 
point, as we have said, we are incom- 
petent to speak. Perhaps some of our 
readers may give our author the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and move for a new 
trial. As far as we are concerned, 
all we ask is that the venue may be 
changed. 

We are by no means sorry that we 
have reached that division of our pre- 
sent paper devoted to a brief descrip- 
tion of a few of those translations 
which are becoming a marked feature 
in our current literature. No doubt 
original harmonies (if we could hear 
them) would be more valuable and 
more attractive ; but in their absence, 
or rather, in the presence of the dis- 
cords that usurp their place, it is well 
to have echoes, howsoever faint, of 
those famous melodies, which, in one 
shape or another, the world is never 
weary of listening to. In addition to 
the few volumes that have been placed 
before us on the present occasion, 
many others have appeared, or are an- 
nounced; so that it is probable ere 
long that poets, of whom the English 
readers now know little or nothing, 


By John Ritchie. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 
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may be localised among them; and 
that others, with whom they are more 
familiar, such as Camoens and Tasso, 
may be rescued from the cold regu- 
larity of Mickle, or the dull monotony 
of Hoole. 

From the volumes now before us we 
shall select Professor Newman’s trans- 
lation of the Odes of Horace,* with 
which to begin. It is a vigorous, 
though, in our opinion, not a success- 
ful effort in a right direction—namely, 
by discarding the usual unsuitable dis- 
guise of modern English versification, 
to endeavour to convey to the un- 
learned reader something of the exter- 
nal form, as well as the inner meaning, 
of the original. 

From the following passages in the 
valuable and beautiful preface prefixed 
to the translation, it will be seen that 
Professor Newman has had the courage 
to declare what has long lain, we have 
very little doubt, as a conviction in the 
breasts of many other persons compe- 
tent to form an opinion upon the same 
subject — namely, that modern Euro- 
pean literature has eclipsed the an- 
cient, not as a mere fact that it is more 
universally cultivated —of which, of 
course, there could be no second opi- 
nion—but that it is intrinsically more 
attractive and more valuable :— 


“ More than three centuries ago, the Greek 
and Latin classics began to be studied with 
great zeal, for the sha of their literature, 
which was then the most valuable in the 
world, and the only medium for attaining 
the highest cultivation of the day. That stage 
of progress is past, never to return. Modern 
European literature has now eclipsed the 
ancient; and among those who still study 
Greek and Latin, as languages for gramma- 
tical objects, fewer and fewer can afford the 
time and effort of studying the literature. 
When commercial England attains a higher 
mental culture, it will not be that of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but that of Germany and 
America combined. Already Greek is as 
impossible an attainment as Sanscrit to num- 
bers of educated men : Latin is acquired, per- 
haps, at school, but imperfectly mastered ; 
so that even Latin literature is unstudied in 
later life. I do not say this as blaming or 
deploring the result: on the contrary, when 
it rises out of the preoccupation of the mind 
with deeper truths, and purer beauty, than 
was given to the ancients to attain, I cannot 
but rejoice. At the same time I conceive 
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that every educated man who feels it inex- 
pedient to encounter the effort of learning 
two difficult dead languages, and exploring 
their literature, must desire to know what- 
ever may be known in English concerning 
those master-minds of the ancients, who have 
so affected the European intellect; and this 
gives a great value to select translations. 
Undoubtedly, a great poet can never be fully 
translated from a more powerful into a less 
powerful language ; it is as impossible as to 
execute on soft wood the copy of a marble 
statue. Yet some approximation may be 
attained, which gives to the reader not only 
a knowledge of the substance, but a feeling 
of the form of thought, and a right concep- 
tion of the ancient tone of mind. Hitherto 
our poctical translations have failed in ge- 
neral, not so much from want of talent or 
learning, but from aiming to produce poems 
in modern style, through an excessive fear 
that a modern reader will endure nothing 
else. I have been assured, that it is impos- 
sible to induce Englishmen to read poems in 
new metres. It may be so—but if so, I 
think it is equally impossible to induce them 
to read ancient poetry at all, in any metres, 
or in prose translations. Dickens and Thack- 
eray are, I suppose, more amusing than Ten- 
nyson or Wordsworth, and leave to many men 
of business no time to read Milton or Thom- 
son, or Virgil or Aschylus. I avow myself 
to despair of finding readers among those 
who seek solely for amusement. I bespeak 
for myself a thoughtful and serious reader, 
anxious for instruction. I assume in him no 
knowledge whatever of ancient languages or 
literature, except to have read Homer in a 
translation; and I endeavour to afford what- 
ever is subsidiary to full intelligeuce—what- 
ever will aid him to that close insight into 
men and times, which nothing but contem- 
porary literature can ever give.” 


The reader will not object to this 
extract, long though it be, for the 
beauty of its style and the general 
truth of the opinions expressed, We 
do not, however, agree in that parti- 
cular one communicated to the pro- 
fessor—namely, that it is impossible to 
induce readers of English poetry to 
peruse poems in new metres. No 
doubt the efforts of Southey—< that 
high-handed supporter of irregular 
metres and settled opinions” — were 
generally unsuccessful, and always un- 
popular; but we think the ridicule or 
neglect which his herameters, at least, 
received, arose as much from the ab- 
surd beatifications and damnations so 


* “ The Odes of Horace, translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Introduction and Notes.” 


By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin, University College, London. 


Chapman, 142, Strand. 1853. 
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lavishly scattered about in the princi- 
pal poem written in this measure, as 
from the measure itself. Longfellow’s 
«« Evangeline” might, perhaps, be even 
still more popular than it is, if 
written in a different metre from its 
unhappy predecessor, “ The Vision of 
Judgment.” But its hexameters have 
not prevented it being read and re- 
membered, as one of the most charm- 
ing contributions to the poetical litera- 
ture of the age. The unrhymed lyrics 
in the ‘* Princess” of Tennyson, may 
also be instanced as examples of the 
more than toleration with which read- 
ers of poetry receive new metres, 
when executed by the cunning hand of 
a real master in his art. We must 
also dissent from Mr. Newman’s own 
opinion as to the class of persons to 
whom his book will be welcome and 
valuable. We do not think it will at 
all satisfy the requirements of an in- 
telligent and inquiring reader, who is 
totally unacquainted with the Latin 
original. Such a person, on reading 
the ** Odes of Horace,” as translated 
by Professor Newman, would be more 
inclined to join Byron in his feelings 
towards that poet — whom he hated 
so”—than to agree with the rest of the 
world in their admiration and their 
love. But we think the very nume- 
rous class of persons alluded to in an 
earlier passage of the preface, namely, 
those who know something of Horace 
in the original—those who are imper- 
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fectly mastering, or who have “ imper- 
fectly mastered” him at school, and who 
may be desirousof renewing oreularging 
their acquaintance with him, will find 
in the work of Professor Newman one 
of the most useful and valuable assist- 
ants that has ever come under our ob- 
servation. No doubt there is a super- 
fluity of information on classical sub- 
jects generally in the notes, intended 
for the “unlearned” reader, to whose 
service the entire work is dedicated ; 
but the care exemplified by this profuse 
system of notation is the best guaran- 
tee, that in places where less accessible 
information is required, it is abun- 
dantly and satisfactorily given. 

With the entire collection before us 
we find ourselves gradually becoming 
accustomed to the novel metres which 
our learned translator has invented, or 
rather the revulsion which we at first 
feel at the seemingly unnecessary in- 
terruptions of the natural flow ‘and 
rhythm of the verse begins to wear 
off; but we find some difficulty in se- 
lecting one or two specimens, which 
along with giving a general idea of the 
system of versification adopted, may 
not leave an altogether unfavourable 
impression as to the merits of the en- 
tire. The following will, we trust, 
answer both purposes. It is the fourth 
ode of the first Book in the ordinary 
arrangement, though numbered so late 
as sixty-seven in the new distribution 
by Professor Newman :— 


“TO LUCIUS SESTIUS. 


ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


‘* Now the winter’s keenness loosens ; 
Spring and Zephyr’s pleasing change 
Is come, and engines haw] the dry-keel’d galleys. 
Now no longer flocks to stables 
Run, nor ploughman hugs the fire: 
Nor more with hoary frost the meadows glister. 
Lo! Kythéra’s Queen the dances 
Leads beneath the gazing moon ; 
And with the Nymphs the comely Graces blended 
Spurn the earth with foot alternate, 
Whilst the glowing Vulcan puffs 
To kindle the Cyclopian smithy’s nuisance. 
Now with green entangling myrtle, 
Fitting ‘tis the head to deck ; 
Or with the flow’rs which earth unshackled scatters. 
Now in shady groves to Faunus, 


Duly pay we sacrifice, 


Ask he a lamb, or choose a kidling rather. 


Pallid Death, with foot impartial 
Comes to knock at poor man’s shed 
And towering kingly gate. O happy Sestius! 
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Life with brief-dissolving compass 
Lengthen'd hopes forbids to frame. 
Soon shall Night press thee, and the fabled Manés, 
And the meagre hall of Pluto; 
Whither fleeting, ah! my friend! 


Neither with dice shalt thou appoint the Wine-king. 


‘3? 


Nor, admiring, eye the stripling 
Lycidas; who all the youth 
Already moves, and soon shall melt the maidens.”—p,137. 


The metre of this ode in the original 
being peculiar, and never afterwards 
recurring, the measure of its represen- 
tative in English is given but once. 
The following is a favourable specimen 
of the more frequent metre which Mr, 
Newman has invented as a substitute 
or representative of the Alcaie used by 
Horace. It is the well known address 
* Ap Ampnoram” (Ode xxi. b. 3). 
In Mr. Newman’s arrangement, No, 
23 :— 

“70 MY COEVAL JAR OF WINE. 
IN COMPLIMENT TO MESALLA CORVINUS. 
“ Kindly jar, in Manlius’ year 
Born with me ; whate’er thy bent, 
Whether for ’plainings, jest, or riot, 
Frantic love, or easy slumber ; 


“ Storing—in whatever name— 
Massic choice, for joyful day 
Kept rightly ; since Corvinus orders 
Milder wines, descend and bless us! 


“ Thee he will not scorn uncouth, 
Though in lore Socratic dipt ; 

For oft, they say, with potent liquor 
Ancient Cato’s virtue kindled. 


“ Thou to natures tight and close 
Gentle torment dost apply ; 
Thou to the kind Releaser op’nest 

Sages’ cares and secret counsel. 


“ Hope and strength to anxious minds, 
Horns to poor men, addest thou : 
Kings’ angry crests, and arméd soldiers 
Cease beneath thy might to frighten. 


“ Lively lamps, and Venus blithe 
(Should she deign !) and Graces loth 
The knot to loose, shall shine—till morning 
Scares the stars—with Thee and Liber.” 
—p. 60. 


Our specimens would be incomplete 
without giving one example at least of 


the manner in which Mr. Newman 
renders the beautiful Sapphic metre of 
Horace. Who does not recollect the 
exquisite ode beginning— 
* Integer vite scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra :” 


which in our schoolboy days became 
a favourite from its very melody, even 
before its meaning was accurately un- 
derstood? To the eye, Mr. Newman’s 
version presents some resemblance, but 
how inferior in the flow, the cadence, 
the music of the lines! Why he pre- 
ferred the measure he has adopted in- 
stead of a direct imitation, which seems 
by no means difficult, we are at a loss 
to conceive, particularly as previous 
attempts, though not eminently suc- 
cessful, had fumiliarised the reader with 
the measure, and prepared them for a 
more skilful effort and a more triumph- 
ant result. This, however is but one 
of the vagaries of the learned, to which 
the world is by this time pretty well 
accustomed. Indeed the whole book, 
most valuable though it be, as an as- 
sistant in the study of the great lyrist 
of the Augustan age, must, as a trans- 
lation, be ranked with those eccentric 
performances which herald, if they do 
not create, an entire revolution in a 
particular department of letters, and 
may be to some future Horatian tran- 
slator as the Aineid of Stanihurst was 
to that of Dryden. ‘The following is 
the version we allude to:— 


“TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 
ON INNOCENCE, 


“The pure of life, of guilt unconscious, 
Needs not the Moorish bow and jav'lin, 
Nor, fraught with many a poison’d arrow, 

The quiver, Fuscus! 
Whether he cross the broiling Syrtes, 
Or Caucasus, to strangers cruel ; 
Or where the lands Hydaspes kisses, 
Renown’d in fable. 
For while unarmed in Sabine forest, 
Beyond the bound I wander’d careless, 
And sang my Lélagé—out started 
A wolf, and fled me. 
Not such a portent martial Daunia 
Rears in her spreading mast-oak thickets, 
Nor Juba’s thirsty land engenders— 
Stern nurse of lions. 
O place me where in torpid valleys 
No summer breeze the tree refreshes, 
Or where, with mist and love ungenial, 
The seasons languish. 
Place me in land denied to houses, 
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Too close beneath the Sun’s careering ;— 
T'll love my Lalagé, sweetly laughing, 
And sweetly prattling.”—p. 81. 


The transition from the mild, yet 
brilliant planet that shed its tranquil 
lustre over the expiring glories of an- 
cient song, to the splendid star that, 
rising grandly yet gloomily over the 
darkness of the middle ages, ushered 
in the new era of intellectual activity 
that was about dawning on the world, 
seems to be the most appropriate that 
we could make. The volume before 
us,* containing, as it does, the second 
division of the great poem of Dante, 
is a still more ‘significant proof even 
than the one that preceded it, that the 

resent race of readers, who require 
information as to the immortal works 
of genius contributed by foreign coun- 
tries to the universal ‘library of the 
world, and who have not leisure to 
cultivate the languages in which they 
were originally written, must have it 
given them ina more artistic and more 
exact shape than what seems to have 
satisfied our ancesters. With regard 
to Horace, both gods, men, and co- 
lumns seemed to have called out for a 
new translator, as the unlearned or 
un-Latined reader had scarcely any- 
thing to choose between the modern 
finery of Francis and the literal naked- 
ness of Smart. With Dante, however, 
the case is very difficult. Almost 
every gentleman familiar with Italian 
literature, and who was tolerably dex- 
terous in the mechanical construction 
of verse, at moments when, like the 
stars, he ‘had nothing else to do,” 
has tried his hand at the dangerous 
experiment of interpreting the sublime 
old Tuscan. Indeed, so many trans- 
lations have been published in the va- 
rious languages of Europe, and such 
obscuration has (we almost said in con- 
sequence thereof) been thrown upon 
the ideas of the great old poet, that we 
fancy, if he now had the power of add- 
ing a new canto to the “ Inferno,” he 
would place most of his translators in 
the place their works have long been 
in—namely, among the damned. Some 
of them, however, are very good, the 
best probably being the German trans- 
lation by the poet Kopisch, in which 
every line of the original is rendered 


* Dante's Divine Comedy, The Purgatory ; 


By C. B. Cayley, B.A. London: I 
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into corresponding German in a way 
that would be impossible in any other 

modern language. ‘The most popular 
in English is that of Cary; but the 
blank verse which he adopted—though 
probably in a great degree the cause 
of its popularity, as being a measure 
with which all his readers were fami- 
liar—renders it quite inadequate to 
convey a complete idea of the original, 
unless, indeed, when read side by side 
with it, where its utility in bringing 
out the f -yuently obscure meaning of 
the Italia, becomes apparent. Some- 
thing, hc.wever, more characteristic 
was still wanting; something that 
would give the clearness and general 
correctness of Cary with the linked 
sweetness of the complicated metre in 
which the original is written, was still 
a desideratum; and this want, with 
praiseworthy enthusiasm, Mr, Cayley 
has undertaken to supply. No one 
will probably be able to appreciate the 
difficulty of the task who has not had 
some experience in verse-making, and 
who, among the various rhythmical 
measures introduced into English 
poetry, has not attempted that most 
difficult one which our present author 
calls the ‘ternary rhyme.” Byron 
himself failed in localising the terza 
rima in English liter ature; and Shel- 
ley, with his wonderful command of 
language, thongh using it in several of 
his poems, such as “ Prince Athanase,” 
and ‘* The Triumph of Life,” succeed- 
ed, perhaps, only in one—namely, his 
**Ode to the West Wind.” Consi- 
dering first the nice and practised skill 
required in the management of this 
metre, and, secondly, the inherent 
difficulties of the poem itself, the at- 
tempt of Mr. Cayley must be consi- 
dered, on the whole, as a meritorious 
undertaking ; but we suspend our 
final verdict until the entire work is 
completed — the translation of the 
*‘ Paradiso” not being yet published, 
while that of the “Inferno,” though 
published some time, we have not had 
an opportunity of seeing. The volume 
before us, however, will require revi- 
sion, not so much in the general ma- 
nagement of the verse as a whole, but 
in the recasting of particular lines, and 
in the removal of awkward and inele- 
gant transpositions and inversions from 
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the text, without which this work, 
meritorious as it is, will never take its 
place among the standard translations 
of our langu: age. Asexamples of those 
minor defects, that might easily have 
been avoided or remove d, we take ra- 
ther a favourable specimen of the 
translation from the opening of the six- 
teenth canto. We could adduce much 
more disjointed lines than the one we 
have italicised, but this line, the reader 
will perceive, is totally inadmissible 
into any composition having the slight- 
est pretensions to elegance. or correct- 
ness. Also, in the last line of our 
quotation, by the transposition of one 
word, the break in the cadence of the 
verse, so obvious in the reading, would 


be avoided :— 


“ Darkness of hell, or night deprived of all 
Planets, beneath a poor, disjewell’d sky, 
By clouds enveloped in their dunnest pall, 
Ne’er made so gross a cover to mine eye 
As was the cloud which overrolled us 
there, 
Nor with the harshness of its touch came 
nigh. 
- Thence could mine eye to be kept open 
bear 
No longer. 
tried, 
Came up, and of his shoulder made me 
share ; 
And as the blind man walks behind his 
guide, 
Lest he should lose himself, or strike at 
aught, 
From which his death or wounding might 
betide, 
Thus in the murk and poignant air I 
wrought 
My passage, hearing still my 
* Take heed that from me 
thee nought.’ "—p. 112. 


So my guardian, true and 


leader say, 
thou dispart 


The reader must perceive the sud- 
den jolt or interruption the flow of the 


metre receives in this last line. We 
think the following reading would be 
preferable :— 


“Take heed from me that thou dispart thee 
nought.” 


A less ambitious, though, perhaps, 
a more valuable, assistant in the study 
of Dante, is the next volume in our 
list, a literal prose version of the most 
important division of the ‘ Divine 


* Dante’s “Divine Comedy, The Inferno ;” 
of the Original collated from the best Editions, 


lyle, M.D. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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Comedy.”* The work of Dr. Carlyle 
preceded that of Mr. Cayley in point 
of publication, and, indeed, as far as the 
** Inferno” is concerned, left little to the 
metrical translator to do, but to mould 
the stern, simple thought of the original 
into the required rhythmical form. 
We by no means insinuate that he did 
so, as Mr. Cayley’s version of the 
*¢ Purgatorio,” which has not been trans- 
lated by Dr. Carlyle, proves that his 
own knowledge of Dante was amply 
sufficient for the conscientious dis- 
charge of the difficult task he had un. 
dertaken, without the aid of the latter 
gentleman’s valuable services, of which, 
however, he would have been unwise 
not to have availed himself. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Carlyle will complete 
the work which he has so admirably 
commenced. However accurate a me- 
trical translation may be, it, after all, 
must be something essentially different 
from the original, Something must be 
added, something taken away, and the 
beauty and harmony of language and 
versification, which render it acceptable 
and pleasing to the reader, arise from 
the original power of the translator as 
a poet, not from his capacity of going 
out of himself, and becoming for the 
time a mere organ of expression for 
the foreign bards, whose language and 
thought he endeavours to reproduce. 
If a great translator, like a great dra- 
matist, could forget his own individu- 
ality, and become merged, as it were, 
in the identity of the poet he trans- 
lates, as the latter does of the charac- 
ter he creates, a new and memorable 
result would no doubt follow. But 
this, we believe, has never occurred, 
nor is it likely to occur. At any rate, 
those translations in our own language 
that have been received with favour are 
relished more for the sake of the trans- 
lator than of the original poet. It is 
Pope, and not Homer, we admire in the 
*lliad” and “ Odyssey.” It is Cole- 
ridge, and not Schiller, that makes uslin- 
ger on those beautiful passages in Wal- 
lenstein, descriptive of the beauty and 
holiness of peace, of order, and of love, 
and which sound amid the martial 
clangour of that great drama, like a 
lover’s lute between the charges of the 
trumpets. It is Moore, and not Ana- 


a literal prose Translation, with the Text 
and Explanatory Notes. By John A, Car- 
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creon, that wraps in ‘soft Lydian 
measures,” as we delightfully listen to 
the so-called song of the Scian bard ; 
and we associate Shelley, rather than 
Calderon, with our recollections of the 
** intricate wild wilderness of trees,” 
of which Cyprian made his favourite 
study, and of the voluptuous song of 
the nightingale, that was almost too 
potent for the innocent heart of Jus- 
tina. We would not lose these beau- 
tiful works, or their charming effects, 
even for more perfect resemblances, 
but less pleasing results. Great poets 
should be translated both ways. ‘They 
should have all the advantages that 
original genius and original power im- 
part tothem. For foreign harmonies, 
native harmonies should be supplied ; 
and for the rich colouring of the south, 
all the brilliancy that our northern 
temperature can succeed in realising. 
But, at the same time, a naked, sim- 
ple, rigid literal explanation of his 
thoughts should be given in every case 
where thought, and not mere harmony, 
was the principal characteristic of the 
original: in a word, we should have 
stern,exact, almost repulsive Daguerreo- 
types, as well as beautiful idealised por- 
traits, richwith all the extraneous embel- 
lishments of the artist. Dr. Carlyle’s 
work is valuable, not only for this un- 
flattering picture of the great original, 
but for the notes, in which all that is 
needful for a thorough knowledge of the 
persons and events of the story (con- 
densed from innumerable volumes of 
commentary) may be found. ‘There is 
also an account of the various editions 
and translations of Dante that have 
appeared throughout Europe since the 
first publication of the “ Divine Co- 
medy,” as well as some general re- 
marks on the nature of the great poem 
itself, the style of which will pleasantly 
remind the reader of our translator's 
more celebrated brother, Thomas Car- 
lyle. 

In a recent number of our Maga- 
zine* the attention of our readers was 
drawn to a work on the modern poetry 
of Spain, upon the literary merits of 
which we felt ourselves compelled to 
express a decidedly unfavourable opi- 
nion. Among the Spanish poets in- 
cluded in that collection was Yriarte, 
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whose literary fables, we stated, deserved 
a better translator than the author of 
the work we were then reviewing. At 
the time we wrote that article, it es- 
caped our recollection, though we had 
known ‘it previously, that the fables 
had been translated into English in a 
very satisfactory manner, by a gentle- 
man whose work we have now the 
pleasure to .introduce to the notice of 
such of our readers as take an interest 
in Spanish literature.t Mr. Rockliff 
has executed his task very spiritedly, 
though we think his work would be 
more valuable, if he had adhered more 
literally to the meaning of his author, 
as well as adopted the new and varied 
forms of versification of which Yriarte 
himself was so proud, and which form 
by no means the least attractive por- 
tion of the work. Mr. Rockliff’s trans. 
lations are as varied in versification as 
the original ; but they are his own va- 
riations, and not those of Yriarte. 
Many persons who would be unable to 
procure or understand the Spanish 
work, would be gratified at having an 
approximation to the original metres, 
so peculiar and so interesting in them- 
selves. Asa specimen of the easy style 
in which the fables are translated by 
Mr. Rockliff, we select the following :— 


** THE GARDENER AND HIS MASTER. 


‘In the middle of a garden, 
Blooming with the fairest flowers, 
Stood a fountain, ever playing 
Through the summer’s sultry hours. 


“And a pond, that was replenish’d 
By the fountain’s overflow, 
And was amply stored with fishes, 
Slumber’d quietly below. 


“ But the gardener, attending 
Solely to his favourite plants, 
Irrigated them so often 
And so much beyond their wants, 


“ That in time the daily drainage 
Nearly left the pond a-dry, 
And at length, for lack of water, 
All the fish were like to die. 


“ As the owner of the garden 
Through the walks one morning went, 
He observed the loss resulting 
From the man’s mismanagement, 


* See Dupuis Untverstry Macazine for April, 1853. 


t “ Literary Fables, from the Spanish of Yriarte. 


man, Brown, and Co. 
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“ And reproved him gently first, 
Saying, ‘I am not more fond 
Of the flowers that deck my garden, 
Than the fish that stocks my pond ; 


“¢ For the one affords me pleasure, 
When I'm in an idle mood ; 
And I find the other useful 
As an article of food.’ 


“ From that day the simple fellow, 
Who mistook his master’s wish, 

Fearing to exhaust the fountain, 
Lest he should destroy the fish, 


“ Left his plants without the moisture 
Which they had enjoyed before, 
And, despite the droughty weather, 
Irrigated them no more ; 


“ Till at last the owner, seeing 
As he paced the garden walks, 
That the flowers were dead or dying 
On their dry and dusty stalks, 


“‘ Cried indignantly, ‘ You blockhead, 
How you misapply your powers ! 
For at times you starve the fishes, 
And at other times the flowers. 


“* Yet the fountain is so plenteous, 
That its water, by my troth, 
Might suffice, if rightly managed, 

To preserve and feed them both.’ 


“ Hence we may deduce a moral, 
Which, though very old and trite, 
Still deserves to be repeated 
For the use of all who write : 


‘« That utility and pleasure 
Should be kept alike in view, 
And a volume of instruction 
Should be entertaining too.”—p. 187. 


The next and last volume in our pre- 
sent collection introduces a still more 
famous fabulist than Yriarte to our 
notice, under circumstances at once 

leasing and peculiar.* It is a trans- 
tation into French verse of the ce- 
lebrated and once highly popular 
fables of Gay, by a gentleman who, 
by his single efforts, has done, and is 
doing, more to extend a knowledge of 
English, Irish, and Scotch lyrical poe- 
try on the Continent than has been 
effected by the united labours of all 
those who preceded him. ‘The volume 
before us is, however, but a small 


* “ Fables de Gay, Traduites en Vers Francais.” 
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portion of his achievements in this dif. 
ficult and _useful field of exertion; 
though most valuable to the students, 
whether of French or English litera- 
ture, and most interesting to those 
analytical readers or critics who would 
wish to institute a really satisfactory 
comparison between Lafontaine (who 
is properly called, in the dedication of 
the volume to the present Duke of 
Wellington, ‘‘ Le Roi des Fululistes ” 
and Gay, who is elevated by his polite 
but over-partial translator, to a per- 
fect equality with him. For the first 
time, as we have said, this comparison 
can be satisfactorily made; and if, as 
we continue to think, that the English 
fabulist must still be considered inferior 
to the French, it is certainly owing to 
no fault of his translator, who has ex- 
pressed the wit and thought of Gay, 
with a fineness of conception and a fe- 
licity of expression, of which Lafontaine 
himself might be proud. 

The “ Fables de Gay” forms a com- 
ylete and very interesting work in 
itself; and, as such, we heartily re- 
commend it to our readers. But it 
will be far surpassed in interest and 
importance by the forthcoming great 
work of M. De Chatelain, ‘* Beautes 
de la Poesie Anglaise,” which, in our 
opinion, will form an era in the trans- 
lated literature of France, nay, of Eu- 
rope. The object of this work can- 
not be more appropriately explained 
than in the language of the translator 
himself, whose facility in writing ele- 
gant and harmonious English is only 
surpassed by the grace and tenderness 
which characterise not only his trans- 
lations, but the numerous original 
poems with which he has already en- 
riched his native literature :— 


‘* The translator's chief aim,” he says, “is 
to introduce to the knowledge of such of his 
countrymen as are not familiar with Shak- 
speare’s language, the Beauties of the modern 
British Poets. In making his selection, the 
translator has not, however, been solely 
guided by the magic of a name. He has, 
so to speak, not merely followed the high- 
ways, but likewise rambled into the by- 
ways of literature, and culled many a wild- 
flower to weave into his poetic garland. 
Hence, poets as yet unknown to fame, and 
poetry unfathered by aught beyond an ini- 


Par Le Chevalier de Chatelain, Auteur 


des “ Prométhéides,” des “ Glorieuses,” des ‘“ Rambles through Rome,” &c, London: Whit- 
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tial or some stars, will be found side by side 
with the productions of more illustrious or 
more fortunate bards.” 


This work, so valuable to foreigners 
asa translation, and to English readers 
as an unbiassed collection of what 
seemed to a gifted and cultivated 
French poet as most valuable among 
the minor effusions of the British 
muse, will form two large volumes of 
about 500 pages, and the text will be 
placed opposite to each translation.* 
Instead of taking any of the “Fables” 
as specimens of M. De Chatelain’s 
skill as a translator, though we might 
easily do so, we shall select one from 
the very copious samples of his forth- 
coming work, which are printed by 
way of appendix to the volume before 
us. What Irish, nay, what British or 
American reader of poetry, is not ac- 
quainted with Lady Dufterin’s exqui- 
site “ Lament of the Irish Emigrant?” 
To say that the following translation 
of the principal verses is not unworthy 
of the original, is to give it the high- 
est praise in our power to bestow :— 


‘*T/EMIGRE IRLANDAIS. 


“ TRADUIT DE L’ANGLAIS DE LADY DUFFERIN. 


“ Je suis assis sur le tertre, Marie, 
Ou, céte a céte, il y a bien long-temps, 
Nouveaux époux, de l’épine fleurie 
Nous savourions tous deux les plaisirs re- 
naissants ; 
Le jeune blé germait, verte était la prairie, 
L’alouette, en chantant, s'élevait dans les airs, 
Et tes lévres, Marie, 
Etaient boutons de rose, et tes yeux des éclairs. 


Le lieu n'est pas beaucoup changé, Marie, 
Le jour est beau comme il etait alors, 
Le blé verdoie, et fraiche est la prairie, 
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Et l’alouette au ciel monte, et dit ses accords: 
Mais je ne trouve plus ta main, sa douce 
etreinte, 
Ton haleine si chaude, et dont je m’enivrais ; 
Et la voix est éteinte 
Que parlait 4 mon coeur celle que tant j’aimais! 


Voila l’eglise ob le pretre, Marie, 
Au saint autel unit nos coeurs joyeux, 
La, le sentier qui coupe la prarie, 
Et que, pour abréger, nous prenions tous les 
deux. 
Mais avant d’arriver au porche, il faut, cherie, 
Passer le cimetiere ob tu dors & jamais, 
Et je craindre, Marie, 
Par le bruit de mes pas d’eveiller tes regrets. 


Je suis bien seul maintenant, O Marie, 
Bien seul, helas! le pauvre a peu d’amis, 
Mais quand il aime, il aime pour la vie, 
Tous ceux que le bon Dieu sur son chemin a 
mis. 
Toi seule était ma joie et mon orgueil, Marie 
Mere du bel enfant qui repose en tes bras, 
Toi, mon fils, ma patrie 
Serez mes seuls amours par de 1a le trepas! 


Adieu, ma bonne et fidéle Marie, 

Adieu, mon fils, mes deux, mes seuls 

amours, 

Au sol natal, & Dieu je vous confie, 

Pour la terre d’exil, je pars, et pour toujours. 
On dit que tout la bas chacun a de l’ouvrage, 
Que le soleil plus chaud y nourrit l’ouvrier, 
En fut- il davantage ?— 
Irlande! O mon pays! pourrais je t’oublier! 

Et bien souvent dans ces bois grandioses 

Assis pensif, je fermerai les yeux, 

Et vers lendroit, Marie, o& tu reposes 
Moncceur’s’elancera comme au jour des adieux. 
Et je croirai revoir ce doux tertre, oi cherie, 
L’alouette en chantant s’elevait dans les airs, 

Quand tes levres, Marie, 
Etaient boutons de rose, et tes yeux des 
eclairs !” 


* As some of our readers might wish to hasten the publication of the above work, we 
take the following notice from the end of the prospectus appended to the translation of 


Gay: 


‘‘ The names of subscribers will be received at Jeffs, bookseller, 19, Burlington Ar- 


cade, Picadilly ; and will be published in a list at the head of the first volume.” 
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Tue advanced season has now swept 
away from us most of our favourite 
flowers in garden, glen, and field, the 
offspring of the early Summer, and 
has left us, instead of their fair and fra- 
grant petals, the ripening seed-vessel, 
the shrunken stalk, and the withering 
leaves. <A little longer, and these too 
will have disappeared. Well! ere they 
have quite gone from us, let us linger 
for a leisure hour over their relics in 
their decline, and draw from the past 
some brief amusement for the present : 
if they are ours no longer in their 
beauty, they can still be ours in me- 
mory. 

The summer gave us, amid its rich 
abundance, a group of lovely blossoms, 
that, on account of their associations, 
we may call, Zhe Flowers of the Af- 
fections. We do not mean merely those 
whose associations are of love. No! 
we include the flowers that are em- 
blems of the different sentiments and 
feelings of the mind and heart; and 
that are connected with any tale of suf- 
fering and sorrow; and especially we 
shall include the flowers dedicated by 
tradition to the dead: for with the 
dead are the deepest, the most solemn 
of the affections. 

Of these flowers let us ask, what 
fragments of historical reminiscences, 
or of romance, they will whisper to us 
with their latest breath? If they are 
no longer meet to gather for our gar- 
lands, let us, at least, listen to their 
antique records, as we stand beside 
the spot they so lately perfumed and 
adorned, whether in the woodland or 
in the trim parterre. 

The first place among the flowers 
of the affections is, of course, due to 
the Rosr, as the most beautiful and 
the most exquisitely-scented of the 
floral family ; and as having been de- 
dicated, since the earliest times, from 
its surpassing merits, to the poetic 
Goddess of Beauty and of Love—the 
favourite theme of minstrels, from the 
variety of images it presents to the 
imagination by its various attributes— 
the chosen emblem of lovers, from its 
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mingled sweets and thorns, typifying 
the hopes and cares of love. 

‘The classic poets feign, that when 
Venus first appeared rising from the 
sea, roses sprang simultaneously from 
the earth, and the Graces, hastening to 
attend upon her, crowned themselves 
with the novel flower, in honour of 
the new divinity. ‘The Greek bucolic 
poet, Bion, however, says (in his idyl 
on the death of Adonis, slain by a wild 
boar) that roses sprang from his blood.* 
Others say, that the roses which ap- 
peared on the birth of Venus were 
white; and that none of these flowers 
showed any other tint till the death of 
Adonis, when Venus, hastening bare- 
footed to the assistance of her beloved, 
trod upon a rose, which wounded her 
with its thorns, and, being stained with 
her blood, ever after retained the hue. 
Another classical fiction of the origin 
of the Red Rose is, that at a feast of 
the gods on Olympus, Cupid over- 
turned a bowl of wine upon a heap of 
white roses, which preserved and per- 
petuated the colour. The red rose, 
from its lively hue, was considered 
appropriate for festal scenes, and Co- 
mus, the God of Mirth and Revelry, was 
crowned with it. In the procession of 
the Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, 
the statue of that goddess was pelted 
with white roses. Yellow roses seem 
to have been unknown to the ancients, 
though they are to be found among 
the gigantic and wondrous ruins of 
Baalbec. 

The Romans were passionately fond 
of roses, especially in their festive 
hours (as we see in many places in Ho- 
race), and they went to great expense 
in order to procure them in winter. 
They forced the flowers by covering 
the bushes with large plates of clear 
tale, and watering them with warm 
water. Seneca observes, in one of his 
epistles, that it was living contrary to 
nature to require what nature denied 
—roses in winter. Virgil celebrates 
Pestum for producing roses twice a 
year (in May and September)—* Bi- 
Jeri rosaria Pesti.” (Geor. iv.) Cleo- 
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patra, who derived her taste for these 
flowers from the Romans, paid an 
Egyptian talent (about £200) for the 
roses used at one supper. Verres, the 
Roman pretor in Sicily, when accused 
afterwards in Rome of cruelty and 
extortion, was reproached for having 
made a tour of the island, seated upon 
roses, in a litter festooned with flowers, 
at a time when he was oppressing the 
inhabitants by avarice and injustice. 
Among the ancient Greeks the rose 
was an emblem of activity. They, too, 
loved the flower, and forced it in win- 
ter, like the Romans. There is a very 


pretty epigram by Crinagoras of 


Mytilene (in the Greek anthology), on 
some forced roses presented to a young 
girl on her birthday. It is elegantly 
rendered into English in Bland’s trans- 
lations from the Greek anthology. 
Among the myriads of poems on the 
rose now extant, one of the finest is 
the oldest—that written by Sappho, 
more than five centuries before Christ. 
Moore’s* translation of it is as glowing 
as the original. ‘The poems of Sappho 
were compared to roses by Meleager in 
his preface to his Greek anthology. 
The island of Rhodes derives its name 
from the Greek word, Ihoda, signify- 
ing roses, as it abounded in these 
flowers. Names derived from the rose 
were common among the Greeks ; as 
Rodanthe, Rhodoclea, &c. : as among 
the Latin nations, Rose, Rosa, Rosa- 
lind, Rosamond. 

Among the Egyptians a rose was the 
emblem of silence. It was represented 
in the hand of Harpocrates, the God 
of Silence. The Greeks and Romans, 
not understanding the meaning of the 
hieroglyphic, fabled that Cupid gave 
the beautiful flower to Harpocrates, 
to bribe him to conceal his knowledge 
of some circumstances to the discredit 
of the little god’s lovely but indiscreet 
mother, Venus. From the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic, the rose became univer- 
sally an emblem of secresy, and was 
painted over the doors and on the 
ceilings of banquetting rooms, to re- 
mind the guests that everything ut- 
tered there was to be considered as in 
confidence. Hence the old adage, 
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* If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world of flowers, 
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‘¢ Under the rose.” In the wars of 
York and Laneaster (or of the Roses), 
this proverb was peculiarly used to 
signify fidelity to all communications 
relative to the affairs of the party, 
whether it were that of the Red Rose, 
or that of the White. The badges of 
the Roses were first assumed in 1385 ; 
the Red by John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster ; the White by his brother, 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of York ; 
these, that were at first but harmless 
cognizances, became for their rival de- 
scendants the badges of faction.f The 
trailing white dog rose (rosa arvensis) 
was the flower worn by the Yorkists, 
who could find it on every plain in 
Yorkshire, where it is in abundance. 
Edward IV., on ascending the throne, 
adopted as his device, a white rose in 
an imperial crown, with the motto, 
** Rosu Sine Spira ;” yet he found his 
crowned rose had many thorns. The 
common tavern-sign of the rose (the 
red rose) and crown, is but a symbol 
of the red rose of Lancaster ultimately 
obtaining the sovereignty.of England 
in the person of Henry VII. The 
union, or striped pink and white rose 
(a variety of the French rose) was in- 
troduced into England by Dr. Linacre, 
physician to Henry VII, ; and was re- 
garded by the people, who crowded to 
Linacre’s garden to see it, as a prodi~ 
gy, significant of the union of the red 
and white roses by the marriage of 
Henry with Elizabeth of York. In 
Robert Herrick’s beautiful madrigal, 
commencing— 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” 


his apostrophe to the rose, 


** Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Makes the rash gazer wipe his eye,” 
is evidently an allusion to the associa- 
tion of the red rose with the sanguin. 
ary civil wars. 

Though among the ancients the 
rose was the flower of love, beauty, 
and festivity, yet, from the short- 
ness of its summer reign, they com. 
bined with it the idea of the brevity 
of life, and strewed it upon graves, a 
custom still retained in many countries. 
In South Wales, the white rose is 






The rose would be the choice of Jove, 
And blush the queen of every grove,” &e. 


t See 1st part of “ King Henry V1.,” Act ii., Scene 4, 
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planted on the tombs of young maid- 
ens, and the red rose on the graves of 
the good and the benevolent. A le- 
gend attached to the old German Ca- 
thedral of Lubec, says, that in former 
times, the nearly approaching death 
of any of the canons of the cathe. 
dral was supernaturally notified to him 
by the miraculous appearance of a 
white rose lying upon his seat in the 
chancel. The portent was continued 
for many years, till the time of a 
canon named Rabundus, who one day 
perceiving the pallid death-rose upon 
his seat, flung it upon the pavement, 
saying it should no longer be needed, 
as he would himself for the future give 
the required notice, by striking three 
loud knocks within his coflin (in his 
tomb behind the altar), which he is 
said to do with a most appalling noise, 
as if the church was falling.* We 
must own, we think the worthy canon 
showed a very bad taste in preferring 
noise to meck floral beauty, and that 
he has quite marred the poetic and 
imaginative part of the warning. 

When we use the short-lived rose as the 
symbol of our own brief existence, how 
seldom we remember, that the life of a 
flower, frail us it is, is yet less preca- 
rious than human life! Flowers are 
not subject to the sudden death of 
mankind. Men often drop down dead 
suddenly ; flowers do not instantly die. 
Left on their stalks, they flourish their 
appointed time, and then fade by de- 
grees; nay, even when plucked off, 
and cast away, they do not that mo- 
ment shrivel, but wither gradually. 
Humbling thought! the tenure of hu- 
man life is more precarious than that 
of the summer flower, by which we 
typify the brevity of existence. This 
reflection reminds us of a French poem, 
which we will translate for the sake of 
its connexion with our subject :— 


THE SHORT-LIVED ROSE. 
(From the French of the Abbé de la Chassagne.) 
* Rose en qui je vois paroitre 
Un eclat si vif et si doux,” &c. 
Ah! rose, that dost sweet odours give, 
Whose bloom is fair to see, 
How short a life hast thou to live! 
But mine more brief may be. 


Death may make me at once his prey, 
Ere time shall farther fly : 
Thou, rose, wilt fade within a day, 
ZI may this moment die! 
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In the middle ages the rose was 
taken as the type of the Church, re- 
ceiving the idea from ‘* The Rose of 
Sharon.” On St. Barnabas'’s day 
(June 11), the clerics wore garlands of 
roses, mixed with sweet woodroofe, 
(asperula odorata). On the festival of 
Corpus Christi, persons crowned with 
roses walked in a procession, headed 
by a priest, carrying the host in a small 
shrine, to make intercession for the 
growing crops. At Whitsuntide it 
was usual to have roses blessed by the 
priest after service, in honour of the 
gifts of the Spirit. Whit Sunday was 
thence denominated * Rose Easter.” 
The consecrated roses were sent as pre- 
sents, for garden roses were scarce; 
the price of one in the reign of 
Henry VII. was two shillings. In 
pictures of St. Dorothea, she is usually 
represented with three roses, on ac- 
count of a medieval legend. She was 
a young maiden of Cesarea (in Cap- 
padocia), who, in the persecution under 
Diocletian, refusing to worship idols, 
or to marry a pagan, at the command 
of the governor, Fabricius, was put to 
the torture, which she endured with 
the utmost constancy, speaking joy- 
fully of the paradise to which she was 
looking forward. The governor then 
ordered her head to be struck off, and 
as the executioner was preparing his 
sword, one Theophilus, who was look. 
ing on, mockingly desired her to send 
him some roses and some ripe fruit 
from her paradise (it was then the be- 
ginning of February), and that he 
would then become a Christian. She 
replied that she would do so, if per- 
mitted. On her death the crowd be- 
gan to disperse, but Theophilus said 
he should wait, to see if Dorothea would 
send the flowers and fruit. As he 
spoke, he perceived a being radiant 
with light, who handed him three 
roses and a basket of fruit, saying, 
“from Dorothea,” and immediately 
vanished. ‘Theophilus, struck with 
awe, was instantly converted, and 
sealed his conversion by martyrdom. 
St. Dorothea’s day is February 6. 

The “ rose-crowning” at Salency, 
in Picardy, was a pretty and touching 
féte, instituted in the sixth century, 
by St. Medard, son of Nectarus, a man 
of high birth, and Pretegia, heiress of 
Salency. Medard, canonised for his 
piety and charity, was Bishop of Noy- 


* Downes’s “ Travels on the Continent.” 
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on, in the district of Tournay, but 
founded at his native Salency an an- 
nual festival, at which the one amongst 
all the young girls of Salency who was 
roved by the testimony of her neigh- 
ours to be the most virtuous, and the 
most dutiful to her parents, was pre- 
sented with a rose, and proclaimed to 
be ‘la Rosiere de Salency,” and was 
subsequently crowned in the chapel 
founded by St. Medard; and all the vil- 
lagers were gratified by a simple rural 
entertainment. The first Rosiere was 
the sister of St. Medard. ‘The good 
bishop died very old, in 545. To be 
crowned la Rosiere was, among the 
maidens of Salency, an object of praise- 
worthy ambition, which had an excel- 
lent effect on the character and con- 
duct of the little community. We be- 
lieve this interesting and pleasing in- 
stitution was abolished at the French 
Revolution, when all that was lovely 
and of good repute was demanded in 
sacrifice by the demon of anarchy. 

At the floral* games for competition 
in poetry and eloquence, founded at 
Toulouse, by Clemence Isaure, the 
prize adjusted for eloquence was a sil- 
ver eglantine (sweet-briar rose). This 
prize was gained in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the then celebrated French 

oet Ronsard ; but instead of the eg- 
Cine the Toulousans bestowed on 
him a Minerva of silver, which he 
presented to the King of France 
(Henry If.). Mary Queen of Scots 
so much admired the writings of Ron- 
sard, that she sent him a rose-tree of 
silver (valued at 2,000 crowns), having 
on the stem this inscription, ‘* Ronsard 
l'Apollon de la Source des Muses.” 
Most of the poems of this French 
Apollo are condemned by modern taste 
for conceits and overstrained ideas. It 
is related of Ronsard that in infancy, 
when his nurse was carrying him to 
church to be baptized, he fell out of 
her arms upon a heap of newly-gather- 
ed roses, at the same time the female 
attendant who was bearing the vase of 
rose-water (then used in baptisms), let- 
ting it drop, overturned the contents 
upon the child—accidents which were 
afterwards thought to have been omens 
of the sweet savour of his poetry. 

In Rome it is customary for the 
Pope, on a certain Sunday (called Do- 
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minica in rosa), to bless a large golden 
rose, and send it to some Roman Ca- 
tholic sovereign, in token of the ponti- 
fical approbation of his or her piety. 
It is usual for the recipient to bestow 
a handsome pecuniary gratuity on the 
bearer of the golden rose. In the 
Church of St. Susannah, at Rome, is 
(or was) an old mosaic, representing 
Charlemagne on his knees, receiving 
from St. Peter a banner sprinkled with 
roses. 

In France, among the feudal rights 
now obsolete, was a tribute of baskets 
of roses, containing a certain number 
of bushels, to be paid by the vassals for 
making their lords’ rose water; and 
the old French Parliament had a day 
of ceremony called ‘la baillée des 
roses” (the delivery of the roses), when 
this tribute was collected. When the 
Right Rev. Dr. Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
leased the gate-house, garden, and 
orchard of Ely-house, Holborn, to 
Mr. Hatton (afterwards Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, and Lord Chancellor), 
among other covenants he required for 
the gate-house and garden a red rose, 
to be paid every midsummer day ; and 
he reserved for himself and his episco- 
pal successors the right of walking in 
the garden, and of gathering twenty 
bushels of roses annually. 

In heraldry, the rose being the em- 
blem of grace and beauty, and having 
the precedence over all other flowers, 
is assigned to the seventh son, in order 
to intimate to him, that as his inhe- 
ritance must necessarily be smaller 
than those of his elder brothers, he 
ought to aim at excellence in deport- 
ment and accomplishments to recom- 
mend himself, and rise in the world. 
The pink dog-rose (rosa canina) is the 
cognizance ot the Scottish Clan “ Rose.” 

Abdulkadri, a learned Eastern sage, 
went to Babylon, intending to dwell 
there. The inhabitants did not wish 
to receive him ; but the laws of Orien- 
tal hospitality not permitting them to 
refuse him admittance in plain terms, 
they thought of a device to imply their 
rejection of him. Accordingly, a de- 
putation met him at the gate, in pro- 
found silence, and one of the party 
held a large bowl, filled to the very 
brim with water, so that it could not, 
without overflowing, hold another 


* See “The Flowers of February,” in the Dustin Untverstry Maaazrve for February, 
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drop—thus intimating, as they expect- 
ed he would perceive, that the city 
was already so full of sages, there was 
no room for another. Abdulkadri at 
once comprehended the symbol; and 
lucking off a leaf from a rose that he 
eld, he laid it on the surface of the 
water, which sustained it without run- 
ning over, thus expressing that a man 
of merit would be an ornament, but 
no burden to the community. This 
silent reply appeared so ingenious to 
the Babylonians, that they carried Ab- 
dulkadri into their city in triumph. 
The rose is so universally and so de- 
servedly a favourite, it seems incredi- 
ble that it could ever have been an ob- 
ject of dislike to any one. Yet there 
are a few instances of persons who had 
an antipathy to this lovely flower, that 
may be considered a feeling contrary 
to nature. Among these instances are 
the Italian Cardinals Carafla and Cor- 
dona, a Venetian noble of the Barbe- 
rigo family, the Chevalier de Guise, 
and Lady Heneage (maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth), both of the latter 
used to faint at the sight of a rose; 
and Mary de Medicis, Queen of Henry 
IV., who detested even a representa- 
tion of the flower. Strange anomalies! 
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when all the rest of the world have 
loved the rose, as suggestive of so many 
and such various sentiments and feel- 
ings! It has imaged the brightness of 
beauty, and its quick decay. The 
lover has given it in tenderness and 
hope to his beloved, and has sculptured 
it in sorrow on her early tomb: it 
has mingled in the gaiety of banquets, 
and in the slaughter of the battle-field: 
it has been the prize of eloquence and 
the hieroglyphic of silence. 

The ‘flower of love” ought to be 
accompanied by a lay of love. The my- 
riads that have been poured forth on 
this subject deter us from essaying any 
original composition; and of those 
which have been written in foreign 
languages, so many have been already 
translated, that it is difficult for us to 
meet with one (especially as our library 
is very small) which has not lost its 
freshness. But we will venture on a 
sonnet (which we have never seen in 
an English version), by Angelo Poggesi, 
a learned doctor of Pisa, who, in his 
poem, compares the object of his af- 
fection to a rose, and laments the dis- 
appointment to which his hopes had 
been subjected by her guardian :— 


SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF ANGELO POGGESI. 
(In ben chiuso giardin viddi una Rosa.) 
In close fenc’d garden, fresh, amid the dew 
Of morn, I saw a lovely rose new-blown— 


Enamoured of her meekly blushing hue, 
I sighed to make the modest flower my own. 


I asked her from the garden’s lord: he feigned 
Assent at first ; then spake with mocking tone— 
“ Deem’st thou so fair a blossom lightly gained ? 
What toils hast thou endured ?—what conflicts known ? 


1 


Burst (can’st thou?) throug 


h yon fence of thorn and briar. 


Not without test can prize like this be won”— 
To him thus I: “ Yea! bid me pass through fire, 
Sustain all trials borne beneath the sun, 
So that at last I reach the charméd ground, 
To scent the sweetness that she breathes around.” 


The odoriferous Myrrtie, with its 
white flowers, and its Greek name, sig- 
nifying perfume, is, as well as the rose, 
associated with love; and, like the 
rose, dedicated to the Goddess of Beau- 
ty, because it loves to grow near water, 
the native element of the fair divinity 
—*‘ amantes litora Myrtos” (Georgic, 
Book iv.)—hence she is often named 
by the poets “ Myrtilla,” and “ Venus 
Myrtea.” They fabled, that when Ve- 
nus rose from the sea, she was crowned 


with myrtle by the attendant Hours; 
and a myrtle wreath was placed on 
her head, when she obtained from Pa- 
ris the golden apple, the prize for su- 
perior charms; and the Graces wore 
myrtle chaplets when they attended 
upon her. At Elis was a sculptured 
group of the Graces, in which one was 
represented with a sprig of myrtle, and 
another with a rose, both being con- 


secrated to beauty ; and the third hold- 
ing a die, to typify the sports of youth, 
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the time of life most agreeable to the 
Graces. The Roman ladies crowned 
themselves with myrtle when they of- 
fered sacrifice to Venus on the first of 
April. Myrtle chaplets were anciently 
called Naucratides from the following 
circumstance :—Erostratus, a merchant 
of Naucratis, in Lower Egypt, being 
overtaken by a storm at sea, when 
homeward bound, implored the aid of 
Venus, an image of whom he had on 
board; and she caused a number of 
myrtles to spring up on the deck of the 
vessel, in token of her goodwill. The 
storm abated, and the mariners reached 
Naucratis in safety. Erostratus dedi- 
cated a statue to Venus, and made a 
feast, at which he distributed to the 
guests myrtle crowns, which thence 
obtained the name of Naucratides.* 
In the Elottia, festivals celebrated in 
Crete in memory of Europa, the cele- 
brants carried in their procession an 
immense myrtle garland, called corona 
Ellotis, twenty cubits in circumference, 
which was feigned to contain the bones 
of Europa. (There were other Ellotia 
celebrated by the Corinthians in ho- 
nour of Minerva, to whom the lake 
Elottis, near Marathon, was dedi- 
cated.) The initiated in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries crowned themselves with 
myrtle, as an emblem of immortality, 
from its evergreen leaves. Among the 
Romans, a general who succeeded in 
campaigns by prudence and conduct 
rather than by fighting, was decreed 
an ovation, at which only a sheep (ovis) 
was sacrificed, and the general walked 
in triumph, crowned with myrtles, and 
having flutes playing before him. But 
in the triumph decreed for victory 
gained in battle, an ox was offered, 

and the general rode in a chariot, being 
crowned with laurel, and having trum- 
pets sounding before him. ‘The Ro- 
mans crowned their domestic lares with 
myrtle ;-and the magistrates of Athens 
wore wreaths of that fragrant shrub. 

It was in myrtle boughs that Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton hid their swords, 
when they went to slay the Athenian 
tyrant Hipparchus, and deliver their 
country from his despotism :— 

** All that most endears 
Glory is when the myrtle wreathes a sword, 


Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant lord.” 
—CHILDE HAROLD, Canto iii. 20, 
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Hipparchus had grossly insulted a 
lady, the sister of Harmodius, and the 
betrothed of Aristogiton, and the two 
friends doubly avenged the wrongs of 
their country and of one beloved. It 
was at a festival that they slew Hip- 
yarchus, and though they both perished 
in the tumult, Athens honoured them 
as deliverers. Callistratus wrote a 
pleasing Greek epigram on the subject, 
an excellent version of which, from 
the pen of Sir Thomas Denman, is in 
‘¢ Bland’s Translations from the Greek 
Anthology ” :— 

“In myrtle my sword I'll entwine,” &c. 

Two aged myrtles grew before the 
gate of the Temple of Quirinus at 
Rome—one was called the Patrician, 
the other, the Plebeian Myrtle; and 
according to the flourishing or lan- 
guishing : state of the shrubs, auguries 
were drawn as to the prospects of the 
parties after which they were named, 
Callimachus, the Greek amatory poet, 
is compared tothe myrtle by Meleager, 
in his preface to the Greek anthology 
collected by him. The Greeks fabled 
that Myrsine, a beautiful nymph, and a 
favouriteof Diana, was metamorphosed 
into a myrtle. This shrub was not 
permitted to be used in the festivals of 
the Bona Dea, or Goddess Vesta (the 
wife of Faunus). She was so virtuous 
that no man but her husband had ever 
seen her face. The myrtle being conse- 
crated to Venus, a goddess not very 
similar in character, was abhorred by 
the reserved Bona Dea. Polydore, the 
younger son of the unfortunate Priam 
and Hecuba of Troy, being entrusted, 
along with large treasures, to the care 
of Polymnestor, King of Thrace, was 
murdered for the sake of the gold by 
the avaricious monarch, and was sub- 
sequently changed into a myrtle. Vir- 
gil (Eneid, iii.) makes Zneas relate 
how he and his companions found a 
tomb with a myrtle growing upon it, 
and, on breaking off some of the 
branches, blood dropped from the lace- 
rated parts, and the tree groaned, and 
in an articulate voice declared itself to 
be Polydore. 

The city of Murcia, in Spain, derived 
its name from the quantities of myrtles 
that grew on the banks of Sigura, by 
which river it is watered. On this ac- 


* In a fragment of Anacreon’s, he speaks of a feast at which each guest wore three crowns ; 
two of roses, and one of Naucratis. The latter is mistaken by Madame Dacier for lotus, 
that being an Egyptian plant, and Naucratis an Egyptian city. 
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count, the Romans dedicated the city 
to Venus Myrtea. 

Forests of myrtle covered the fields 
of mourning—‘‘ lugentes campi”’ (Ai- 
neid, vi.)—in that part of the lower 
world which was the abode of those 
who had suffered from unrequited love. 
Yet by a strange (but not uncommon) 
inconsistency the ancients considered 
the myrtle as an emblem of festivity, 
because they thought its sprigs, infused 
in wine, improved its taste, and strength- 
ened its qualities. Horace often alludes 
to the myrtle in connexion with wine, 
especially in the last ode of the Ist 
Book. With another inconsistency, 
corpses were crowned with the ever- 
green myrtle (in allusion to immorta- 
lity), a practice which was prohibited 
to the early Christians by the Fathers of 
theChurch,as savouring of heathenism., 

A tradition of the Arabs says, that 
Adam brought the myrtle out of the 
Garden of Eden on his expulsion from 
thence. Among the Jews the myrtle 
was the emblem of peace, wherefore 
Zechariah in his vision* saw the angel, 
who came to foretell the restoration of 
Israel, standing among myrtles. This 
shrub is mentioned by Isaiaht among 
excellent trees ; and in Nehemiaht 
the Jews are commanded to take myr- 
tle branches to make booths at the feast 
of Tabernacles, a command they still 
observe. The particular kind now used 
by them, and thence called “ The 
Jews’ Myrtle,” is the broad-leaved, 
whose leaves grow by threes: it is held 
by them in great veneration, as typify ing 


some mystery by the arrangement of 


its foliage in triplets. The name ‘* Ha- 
dassah”’ is the female form of Hadas, 
a myrtle. By this name Esther was 
called, *‘ Because,” says the Chaldee 
Targum, ‘‘she was just, and the just 
are compared to myrtles.” A Jewish 
proverb says, “‘ A myrtle among net- 
tles will be a myrtle still,” meaning 
that a just man will continue such, 
even among the wicked and corrupt. 

Wild myrtle is occasionally met with 
in Wales and in Scotland: it is the 
badge of the Scotch Clan Campbell. 
Myrile in its cultivated state was in- 
troduced into Ireland by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who planted it in the garden 
of his residence in Youghal (Co. Cork), 
still known as “* Myrtle Grove.” 

The Forcer-me-not, that beautiful 


* Zechariah, i. 8. 
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little flower of memory, with its blue, 
like the tint of the summer heavens, 
and its golden eye, bright as the eye of 
Hope herself, is consecrated not alone 
to the reminiscences of love, but also 
to those of home and friendship. The 
field forget-me-not, or myosotis arven- 
sis, is often assumed as the token 
flower; but the true one is the water 
forget-me-not, myosotis palustris, whose 
flower is rather larger, and more in- 
tensely blue than that of its sister of 
the fields. The legendary origin of 
its name proves the claim of the aqua- 
tic species to be the real blossom of re- 
membrance. A German knight and 
his ladye-love were walking on the 
banks of the Danube, when the fair 
one saw a beautiful tuft of the myosotis 
palustris growing in the water, and 
expressed a wish to have it. The 
knight, with due chivalrous alacrity, 
Cp at once into the river, in all 
vis array, and gathered his prize; but 
before he could again climb up the 
steep and slippery bank he was drawn 
by a treacherous eddy into a deep 
pool, and incumbered as he was, find- 
ing he could not save himself, just as 
he sank he threw the flowers ashore to 
his mistress, and uttered with his last 
breath, “* Vergiss mein nicht !” (For- 
get me not!) The legend must be of 
considerable antiquity, as we are told 
that Henry of Lancaster (before he 
became Henry IV.), when he was ex- 
iled by Richard II., added this flower 
of remembrance to his Collar of SS., 
with the motto in old Freneh, * So- 
veigne vous de moy” (Remember me), 
as a hint to his friends in England ; 
and he exchanged this token with his 
hostess Joan, widow of John V., Duke 
of Brittany, whom he subsequently 
married. ‘The myosotis was then called 
by the French and English, the sou- 
venance (remembrance), or la fleur 
de souvenance. ‘The name myosotis, 
or mouse’s-ear, is derived from the 
leaves being soft and downy, and 
shaped like the ears of a mouse. It is 
sometimes called ‘ water scorpion- 
grass,” because the flower stem, before 
the buds are expanded, bends round 
like the tail of a scorpion. Steel, it is 
said, can be rendered so hard as to 
cut iron and stone, if made hot, and 
then quenched in the expressed juice 
of this plant. 








{ Nehemiah, viii. 15. 
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In Queen Elizabeth's time the wild 
flower used to express ‘* forget-me- 
not” was the ground pine (chame- 
pitys lutea vulgaris). It is an aroma- 
tic annual, hairy, and having a stem 
much branched, with numerous strap- 
shaped three-cleft leaves, among which 
its yellow solitary flowers are so much 
hidden, that they are in danger of 
being wholly overlooked ; a character- 
istic which suggested a far-fetched 
idea, as though they petitioned to be 
remembered in their concealment. 

Mexican lovers use as their forget- 
me-not a flower with the unromantic 


and unpoetical vernacular name of 


ta-la-pu-la-caj-ha-ta ; but European 
botanists term it echeveria racemosa. 
The flower consists of a series of pink, 
or red bells, hanging, like those of the 
hyacinth, on a long naked stem, rising 
from a bunch of rather broad leaves, 
shaped somewhat like those of the au- 
ricula. 

With the genuine forget-me-not, as 
an emblem of German origin, we will 
associate our translation of a German 
lay :— 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MUCHLER.* 


(Freundlich glanzt an stiller Quelle.—U. 8. W.) 


I. 
By yon brook, so softly streaming, 
Springs a flow’ret, friendly, fair ; 
Gentle as the moonlight’s beaming, 
Pass it not unheeded there, 


II. 
Bright as heaven's unclouded azure, 
Symbol flower of mem’ry’s truth, 
To the pensive heart a treasure, 
Whispering words that cheer and soothe. 


Itt. 


Mild as starry hours, whose splendour 
Tells of faith that knows no spot ; 
From afar, its warnings tender, 
Doth it speak, ‘forget me not!” 


Iv. 
When thy farewell-tears are flowing, 
When to part must be thy lot, 
By thy path its blossom blowing, 
Meekly pleads, ‘ forget me not !” 
Ve 
Dear one! to this flow’ret listen ! 
Words of love each leaf hath got! 
See! its dews are tears that glisten, 
And it sighs, “ forget me not.” 
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The SprepwELt (veronica officina- 
is) has been sometimes erroneously 
thought to be the flower of remem- 
brance ; and very beautiful it is, with 
its azure petals, and dark blue veins, 
and pure white eye, though it be not 
the real forget-me-not. And truly its 
name shows it to be a flower of the 
affections ; it expresses a kind farewell 
—‘‘ Speed well!” <* Speed thee well !” 

So many medical virtues were for- 
merly ascribed to it, that the Germans 
call it, ehr und preis, i.e., honour 
and praise (sometimes corrupted into 
ehrenpreis, honour’s reward), and old 
English herbalists called it ** St. Paul’s 
Betony,” on account of the former re- 
putation of betony, which was said to 
cure forty-seven diseases ; hence came 
the proverb, * you have more virtues 
than betony.” |The pharmaceutical 
fame of speedwell is now, we believe, 
exploded ; the only use at present 
made of it is by villagers, who some- 
times dry its leaves to infuse as tea; 
hence the French call it the del’ Europe, 
or European tea. Different deriva- 
tions are given for its botanical name, 
veronica. Hoffman, the physician, says 
it is derived from the Greek word, 
pheronikon, because it bears the bell (as 
proverbs say) among plants. Others 
derive it from ver, the spring; others 
from St. Veronica. But the common 
speedwell (veronica officinalis) is dedi- 
cated to St. Simon of Jerusalem (bro- 
ther of St. James the Less), whose day 
is February 18. The spiked speedwell 
(veronica spicata) is dedicated to St. 
Barbatus, or the bearded, because its 
stem (more erect than that of the 
above-named species) is pubescent, or 
somewhat hairy. St. Barbatus was a 
native of the Neapolitan territory of 
Benevento, of which he was subse- 
quently bishop. His people were 
addicted to pagan superstitions, wor- 
shipping a tree and a golden viper; 
from which idolatrous practices he 
reclaimed them, cut down the tree, 
and made a chalice of the golden rep- 
tile. He died a.p. 682: his day is 
February 19. 


TO THE SPEEDWELL. 
M. E. M. 
Come, simple flower of heavenly blue ! 
Thine be this tribute of my lays; 
Come, favourite flower! thy beauteous hue 
Asks from my heart a meed of praise. 


* A native of Pomerania; born 1763. 
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O blossom wild, so lov’d by me! 

With joy thine earliest wreaths I see. 
Not child of Erin’s emerald isle 

His shamrock greets with happier smile; 
Nor son of Gaul more pleas’d can view 
His spring-tide sweet—the violet blue ; 
Nor German lover seek the spot 

Where peeps the mild forget-me-not, 
More gladly than J bend to hail 

Thy bloom, dear speedwell! in the vale. 


When wandering slowly and alone 
Through mazy paths of wood or dell, 
Where I could hear no human tone 
Salute my steps with “ speed thee well!” 
There, when amid the greenwood bower, 
I chane’d to meet this little flower, 
Its name could tenderly impart 
A word of friendship to my heart, 
* Speed well!” it breathes expression kind 
Of greeting to reflective mind ; 
And I, with almost childish glee, 
Hail it as happy augury, 
When opening buds around me swell 
The fancied chorus, ‘ speed thee well 


Expressive flower! if real friend, 
With cultur’d mind, and feeling heart, 
For some bright moments Fate should lend, 
Then, unrelenting, bid us part ; 
Thine aid I'll seek, if not a word 
The pale and trembling lips afford, 
If streaming tear and bursting sigh 
The last and long “ farewell” deny ; 
Then, from the earth, I'll rend away, 
Light azure plant! thy slender spray ; 
With glance that speaks a soul sincere, 
With smile that struggles through a tear, 
Will give thy buds, and bid them tell 
My earnest prayer, “‘ O speed thee well!” 


The Hyactyta, which is now, among 
the modern Greeks, worn at weddings 
as a bridal flower, was among their 
classic ancestors a flower of mourning, 
and sacred to the dead, on account of 


the fable of Hyacinthus, a prince of 


Amicle, who, being beautiful and 
accomplished, was so highly es- 
teemed by Apollo, that Zephyr be- 
came jealous of the young man, and 
determined on his destruction. One 
day, when Apollo and Hyacinthus 
were playing together at quoits, Ze- 
phyr, hidden among the low fleecy 
clouds, directed with his breath the 
quoit flung by Apollo full upon the 
head of the unfortunate prince, and he 


instantly fell dead, to the great grief 


of the sun-god, who caused hyacinths 
to spring from his blood, to commemo- 
rate him by their grace and beauty. 
The truth of this fable appears to be, 
that Hyacinthus being highly educa- 
ted, was said (by a figure of speech still 
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common) to be favoured by Apollo ; 
and having been accidently killed by a 
companion, while playing at quoits, 
the poets, to flatter and soothe his fa- 
ther, invented the jealousy ef Zephyr, 
and the production of flowers from his 
blood. Ovid relates the tale in the tenth 
Book of his ‘* Metamorphoses ;” but 
his description of the hyacinth has oc- 
casioned discussions as to what flower 
he means. According to Ovid, it was 
red (or bright purple), and marked by 
Apollo with the Greek word of lamenta- 
tion, * Ail Ai!” (* wo! wo!’’) expressed 
in letters of black on the petals, This 
description does not correspond with 
our hyacinth, which has no markings, 
and is therefore called by botanists 
hyacinthus non scriptus, or the unlet- 
tered hyacinth. By some, the ancient 
hyacinth is supposed to be identical 
with our martagon lily, which is red, 
and covered with black marks, that a 
lively imagination may convert into 
the letters Ai. Some have derived the 
name of Hyacinthus (and the story) 
from Ja, a violet (in Greek), and Cyn- 
thius, a name of Apollo. In memory 
of the young prince of Amycle, the 
Lacedamonians instituted the festival 
of the Hyacinthia, which lasted three 
days: the first day was one of mourn- 
ing and lamentation for the death of 
liyacinthus; the two following were 
days of revelry, singing, and theatrical 
amusements; and masters gave enter- 
tainments to their slaves, and admitted 
them to their tables. Also, in the 
Chthonia, festivals in honour of Ceres, 
boys, clothed in white, and wearing 
hyacinths, in memory of Hyacinthus, 
walked in the procession of the vota- 
ries, headed by the priests and chief 
magistrates, 

The old poets were fond of applying 
the epithet, “hyacinthine curls,” to 
fine hair, in allusion to the ends of the 
curled locks turning up like the tips of 
the petals of the hyacinth (or of the 
martagon lily), whose petals also curled 
up. 

The hyacinth of the present day was 
first cultivated double by Peter Voer. 
helm in Holland, where a hyacinth 
mania commenced. At Haerlem, 
bulbs have been sold as high as £200 
sterlingeach. The Orientals are very 
fond of this flower. At Constantinople, 
the Sultan has a garden containing 
nothing but hyacinths of all possible 
hues and shades, disposed in beds bor- 
dered with tiles of Dutch porcelain. 
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In Russia, a wild hyacinth, of a bright- 
yellow colour, is found. 

The baptismal name of * Hyacinth,” 
which is often met with in Ireland, 
and which is common in the county of 
Galway, and in the bordering counties, 
is not derived from the heathen Hya- 
cinthus, but from acanonised Christian, 
St. Hyacinth, a native of Silesia, born 
1183, of a noble family, and who, at 
the age of thirty-four, became a monk 
of the order of St. Dominic. He went 
on amission to preach among the pa- 
gans of Pomerania, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Muscovy, and converted 
great numbers. He is said to have 
wrought so many miracles, that he is 
salled the Thaumaturgist, or wonder- 
worker. He frequently refused to be 
appointed bishop, and never would ac- 
cept of any oflice. He died, 1257. 
His day is August 16th. 

Though the Cypress bears no 
flower, yet, as an ornamental shrub, 
connected with another unfortunate fa- 
vourite of Apollo, we will here speak 
of it. Cyparissus (says the classic fa- 
ble) was the son of Amyclus of Cea,* 
in which island there was a beautiful 
and very tame stag, sacred to the 
nymphs. Cyparissus was very fond of 
it, and used to feed it from his hand, 
and adorn its horns with garlands. One 
day, when the stag was asleep in the 
shade, the youth, shooting a dart at 
some other object, unfortunately killed 
the animal; at which he was so much 
afflicted, that, rejecting all the conso- 
lations offered by Apollo, he prayed it 
might be his fate to mourn for ever ;t 
whereupon he was changed into a cy- 
press, which Apollo decreed should 
thenceforward be a funereal and sor- 
rowful tree. 

Among the Romans, a cypress bough 
was hung over the door, wherein a 
corpse lay, as a warning to the Ponti- 
fex Maximus not to enter, as, by so 
doing, he would be defiled. The cy- 
press was dedicated to the Fates and 
to Pluto, as an emblem of death ; be- 
cause, when cut down, it does not 
spring again from the roots, like other 
shrubs. The wood is so durable, that 
it was considered an emblem of incor- 
ruption; and therefore, sprays of the 
tree were used to adorn churches at 
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Christmas. The original gates of St. 
Peter’s at Rome were made of cypress ; 
and were still sound, when, after a lapse 
of eleven hundred years, they were re- 
placed by bronze. 

In the garden of the Moorish palace 
of the Generalife at Granada, there 
are still some fine old cypress trees, 
that are the relics of the dominion of 
the Moorish kings. ‘They are called, 
los cupressos de la Regna Sultana 
(the cypresses of the Sultana Queen), 
because the Sultana of the last Morisco 
king who reigned in Granada was 
falsely accused of having granted secret 
interviews under their shade to her 
Abencerrage lover; a calumny that 
caused the destruction of the gallant 
race of Abencerrages, and the downfall 
of the Moorish power. Among the 
Turks the cypress is funereal, and is 
planted in cemeteries. But in Candia, 
plantations of cypress are called, 
** daughters’ dowry,” because given as 
a portion with daughters in marriage. 

The AspHopet is likewise called 
*‘king’s spear” (hasta regia, Pliny) ; 
the white asphodel, the silver; and the 
yellow, the golden king’s spear. The 
French also called it baton royal (royal 
staff), and verge de Jacob (Jacob’s 
rod). ‘The name was given on account 
of the stately appearance of the tall, 
thickly-blossomed flower-spike. Among 
the ancients the roots were considered 
esculent, and were planted on graves 
to furnish food for the dead, concerning 
whom the ideas of the pagans were 
more carnal than ours of the present 
era. The yellow asphodel gemmed the 
pleasant abodes of the peaceful dead in 
the Elysian Fields, the idea of which 
was taken from the charming plains of 
Sicily, enamelled with lovely flowers at 
all seasons, among which the yellow 
asphodel is abundant. 

The wild bog asphodel of Lancashire 
(asphodelus narthecium ossifragum), 
with its yellow spike of flowers, is very 
like the true asphodel. 

The Mattow, with its soft leaf and 
pink flower, was the funereal companion 
of the asphodel, and planted round se- 
pulchres. It would seem, that to this 
custom of decking graves with flowers, 
Job alludes, when he says—** He shall 
be brought to the grave, and remain 


* Now Zea, one of the Cyclades. 





munusque supremum, 


Hoc petit a superis, ut tempore lugeat omni.—Ovid. Metam. lib. x. 
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in the tomb; the clods of the valley 
shall be sweet unto him” (Job, xxi. 
32, 33). 

The good old English name of 
* heart's-ease,” by which the Pansy 
was formerly designated, associated a 
cheerful idea with that pretty and fa- 
vourite flower. It was dedicated to 
St. Euphrasia, whose name, in Greek, 
signifies cheerfulness of mind. She 
was the daughter of a noble in the 
court of Theodosius the younger, to 
whom she was related. Brought up to 
monastic predilections by her widowed 
mother, she refused a br illiant marriage 
proposed to her by her imperial kins- 
man, and took the veil. She was con- 
sidered a pattern of humility, on which 
account the pansy (or heart’s-ease) as 
one of the violet tribe (*‘ the humble 
violet”), was consecrated to her. She 
died, a.p,. 410.. Her day is March 13. 

Among ourancestors the heart’s-ease- 
pansy came to be regarded as a flower 
of remembrance for lovers, and was 
also called “love in idleness,” imply- 
ing a lover who has little or nootherem- 
ployment than to think of the beloved 
one. It brings to our memory the ce- 
lebrated passage in the “* Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,” when, speaking of 
Cupid’s failing to wound the heart of 
** the fair vestal throned by the west ” 
(Queen Elizabeth), Shakspeare de- 
scribes the little god’s dart as falling 
‘on a love-in-idleness.”* — Act ii., 
scene 2. 

The present popular name for the 
heart’s-ease —i. e., pansy—is derived 
from the French penseé, a thought. 
Louis XV. of France invented for his 

hysician, Quesnay, whom he called 
bis thinker, a device of a shield, 
charged with three pansies (pensées, 
thoughts). Quesnay, born in 1640, 
was the founder of the Political Eco- 
nomists in France, having been so 
struck with the miserable condition of 
the French peasantry, that he turned 
his attention to political economy. In 
his opinion, agriculture was the only 
true source of wealth; and he divided 
society into three classes — first, the 
productive class of farmers and labour- 
ers, who subsist on a portion of the 
produce of the land; second, the pro- 
prietary class, who live on the rent of 
the land; third, the unproductive 


class, consisting of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and servants, who subsist on 
the wages paid to them by the other 
two classes. These three classes 
were Quesnay’s three penseés, or three 
thoughts. 

Among the French the pansy is an 
emblem of sorrowful thought; and to 
the device of a penseé they add the 
motto, ‘* May it be far from thee.” 
But with us the pansy is a flower of 
kindly remembrance. 

Though we have laid down as a rule 
not to introduce any poem which is 
not either an original, or a translation 
of our own pen from a foreign lan- 
guage, yet we have been tempted to in- 
fringe our rule here, in order to quote 
an appropriate and very pretty poem, 
which may be considered as retaining 
all its pristine freshness, for it exists 
(we believe) only in the pages of a 
short-lived and little-cirenlated mis- 
cellany, that expired at least forty 
years ago. Thepoem is anony mous, but 
it is so graceful and so prettily ima- 
gined, that we feel sure its introduction 
will not be thought an error:— 


** LINES, 


On receiving a faded pansy (or pensee) in a letter 
from a young lady in a distant country. 


I, 
“ Go, faded flower, thy task resign, 
And mount again the billowy seas ; 
I need no humble aid like thine 
To wake a thought of Heloise, 


II. 
“Go tell her that I feel within 
The ‘pensée’ that she planted there ; 
Without a leaf, ’tis ever green, 
Without a blossom, ever fair. 


IIt. 
“ Tis not like thee, a changeful thing, 
The object of a sunny day, 
That breathes one zephyr of the spring, 
Then, like that zephyr, fades away. 


Iv. 
“ But ’tis a plant that cannot die, 
That gives sweet fragrance all the year; 
It breathes no zephyr but a sigh, 
It drinks no dew-drop but a tear. 


v. 
‘Go, then, frail flower, thy task resign, 
Go mount again the billowy seas ; 
A power within exceeding thine 
Wakes all my soul to Heloise.” 


* For the explanation of this passage in Shakspeare, see page 588 of the Dusuin Unt- 
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The Marycoxp is so hardy that it is 
found in our gardens in all seasons. 
Its Latin name (calendula officinalis) 
implies that it blows in all the calends, 
i. e., at the beginning of each month. 
Thus the Italians call it, fior dogni 
mese, or, the flower of every month. Its 
English name is derived from the form 
of its flame-coloured petals, like the 
rays of a halo, such as is painted round 
the head of the Virgin Mary. It has 
been discovered that, like the scarlet 
poppy» the nasturtium, and some other 

right-coloured flowers, an_ electric 
light sometimes emanates from its pe- 
tals after sunset, especially when there 
is electricity in the air. ‘The petals of 
the marygold were formerly much used 
to make wine, and to put into broths, 
being supposed to have a cordial qua- 
lity for raising the spirits, and lessen- 
ing the palpitation of the heart; and 
thus, being given to persons in depres- 
sion of spirits, by a figurative transpo- 
sition the flower became an emblem of 
care and sorrow. Among symbolists, 
the flower worn on the head signifies 
trouble of spirits ; on the heart, trouble 
of love ; on the bosom, weariness ; but 
in medieval pictures and portraits it is 
sometimes represented worn on the 
bosom, in honour of the Virgin, from 
whom it is named  Mary’s gold.” 

The French call the marygold souci, 
i. e., care. The poor little Dauphin 
of France (who should have been 
Louis XVII.), was fond of cultivating 
flowers in his garden, and used every 
morning to present a bouquet to his 
mother. When the troubles of the 
French Revolution had commenced, 
he observed that the queen's eyes were 
often red with weeping, but made no 
remark, till one morning when, on pre- 
senting his nosegay, Marie Antoinette 
asked why he had not put into it any 
soucis (cares, i. e., marygolds). The 
child with great quickness replied, ‘Ah, 
mamma, have you not enough of them 
already ?” (‘* Ah, maman, n'en avez 
vous pas assez deja?) But in the 
middle ages the marygold filled in 
French devices the place of the sun- 
flower. As such it was adopted by 
the accomplished Margaret of Orleans, 
Queen of Navarre, and maternal grand- 
mother of Henry 1V. She added to 
it the motto “ Je ne veux suivre que lui 
seul” (* I will follow only him,” z. e., 
the sun), meaning by the sun the King 
of France, her brother, Francis I. An 


old and far-fetched French device, im- 
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plying jealousy, was a marygold (used 
as a sunflower) exposed to a burning 
glass, which reflected the rays of the 
sun—the motto, ‘ Je meurs parce il te 
regarde” (**I die because he, the sun, 
looks on thee, the burning glass”). 

The corn marygold (chrysanthemum 
segetum) is dedicated to St. John, 
and is sometimes called John’s bloom. 
The flowers called African and French 
marygolds, are both natives of Ameri- 
ca. The Italians call the French mary- 
gold ‘fior di morto,” or flower of 
death, because tradition says that it 
sprang from the blood of the unhappy 
Mexicans, slaughtered for the sake of 
their treasures by the avaricious Spa- 
niards. 

The Amarantu, from the durability 
of its purple blossoms, is a flower sa- 
cred to the memory of the dead. The 
warlike Thessalians wore crowns of it 
at the funeral of Achilles. 

The celebrated Christina Queen of 
Sweden, at a banquet given in honour 
of Don Antonio Pimental, the Spanish 
ambassador, about 1644, instituted an 
order of the amaranth (as a flower of 
remembrance), ‘The medal bore an 
amaranth in enamel, with the motto— 
** Dolce nella memoria” (Sweet to me- 
mory). On this occasion the Queen 
took off her diamonds, and distributed 
them among the guests. At the floral 
games of Toulouse, a golden amaranth 
was the prize of the successful compe- 
titor in lyric poetry. 

The glove amaranth (gomphrena 
globosa) is used on the Continent, es- 
pecially in Paris and in Portugal, to 
decorate the shrines of saints in 
churches, and is called by the French 
**the immortal violet” (la violette im- 
mortelle). ‘There are two kinds, the 
bright-purple and the silver-white. 
The amaranth tribe have the advan- 
tage of possessing no deleterious quali- 
ties, and are therefore dedicated to 
memory, veneration, and love. Our 
* love lies bleeding,” that implies some 
tragic tale, is an amaranth; so is the 
© prince’s feather,” called by the 
French the *‘ flower of jealousy” (la 
fleur de jalousie). In France and 
Germany the yellow cudweed (gnapha- 
lium orientale), called * everlasting,” 
and ‘‘immortelle,” is commonly made 
into wreaths to dress the graves of the 
beloved, in token of undying love. It 
is found on Libanus and Mount Car- 
mel, and is brought home by pilgrims 
in memory of these celebrated spots, as 
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is the blood-red everlasting (gnaphalium 
sanguineum) from Mount Olivet. 

As the amaranth was of old the fu- 
nereal wreath of warriors, it shall be 
accompanied by a strain in accordance 
with this characteristic :— 


THE SOLDIER’S REST. 
M, E. M. 


I. 

Rest, soldier, rest !—no more the drum 
Shall rouse thee from thy sleep, 

To arm ere hostile squadrons come, 
Or weary watch to keep. 

To walk the rounds no more is thine, 

To brave the lance’s deadly shine, 
The cannon’s thunder deep ; 

The camp ’s remov’d—the war is o’er ; 

Then, soldier, dream of strife no more. 


Il. 
What though o’er far and foreign soil 
No more ’tis thine to roam, 
Thou dost not rest releas’d from toil 
Within thy happy home. 
Though not in noisy camps to dwell, 
Where thousand sounds around thee swell 
Like ocean’s loud-voic’d foam, 
Thou art not hush’d to peaceful rest 
On couch that joyful hands have drest. 


Ill. 
Thy warfare’s o’er—but O, thou brave! 
Thou ’rt laid the turf beneath ; 
Thy bed is quiet—’tis the grave ! 
Thy sleep is sound—'tis death ! 
Alike for thee are withered now 
Of dove-eyed peace the olive bough, 
Of war the laurel wreath ; 
Alike thy place is vacant found 
At home, and on the tented ground. 


Iv. 

So calm thy sleep, alike to thee 

If brazen trumpet rings, 
Or sky-lark, rising from the lea, 

Her morning carol sings. 
Alike to thee if o’er thy head 
The canvas of the tent is spread, 

Or trailing ivy clings: 
And to thy sod alike are given 
The mourner’s tear, or dews of heaven. 


Moueworr is our common English, 
and very ugly name for a plant whose 
botanic appellation (artemisia vulgaris) 
commemorates the conjugal affection 
of an ancient Queen, Artemisia, wife 
of Mausolus, King of Caria, who was 
accounted the handsomest man of his 
era. On his death, his widow was in- 
consolable. To do honour, however, 
to his memory, she caused to be erect- 
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ed a marble monument, so magnificent 
that it was included among * the 
seven wonders of the world.” It is 
described as being of most exquisite 
workmanship, and as sixty-three feet 
long, 411 feet in compass, and thirty- 
five feet high, having thirty-six elabo- 
rately-sculptured pillars, and on the top 
a marble chariot. Pliny, who mentions 
it in his thirty-fourth Book, gives the 
names of the celebrated sculptors em- 
ployed on the different parts of the 
edifice. From this tomb of Mausolus 
all sumptuous monuments have subse- 
quently taken the name of mausoleums. 
But according to tradition the splen- 
did tomb was but a cenotaph to the 
memory of the lamented king, who was 
not laid to rest within it; for after his 
body had been duly and ceremoniously 
burned, Artemisia collected his ashes 
from the funeral pile, and mingling 
them with water, drank them, saying 
that she thus provided her husband 
with the only sepulchre conformable 
with her love. She offered two prizes, 
one for the best funeral oration, and 
the other for the best tragic poem in 
his honour. Her mind, however, re- 
ceived no solace, though she occupied 
herself in the business of the kingdom, 
and conquered Rhodes. In two years 
after the loss of her husband, she died 
of grief, before Christ 351. She had 
adopted as her emblem the plant now 
called in Latin artemisia, which she 
chose on account of its great bitter- 
ness; it had formerly been dedicated 
to Diana, and called from her parthenis. 
It has dark-green, jagged leaves, and 
small, yellow, button-like blossoms. 
As a bitter, it has been found medi- 
cinal. According to its legendary re- 
putation, it was a charm against ague; 
and the traveller who carried a branch 
of it would feel no fatigue, and would 
be protected from noxious beasts, and 
from sun-stroke, Its roots burned to 
cinders are still superstitiously used by 
rustic dames in divinations on midsum- 
mer eve. 

The mugwort belongs to the worm- 
wood family. Sprigs of Sea Worm- 
woop (artemisia maritima) were 
borne by the priests of Isis in their 
solemnities. Artemisia abrotanum is 
the SourHerRNWwoop, a favourite in vil- 
lage nosegays, and used in South 
Wales as a funereal plant, being car- 
ried by mourners at rustic burials, and 
planted upon graves, on account of its 
bitterness, typifying grief. 








— 
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As the mugwort is commemorative 
of the tender regrets of a widowed 
heart, we shall associate with it the 
translation (or rather paraphrase) of a 
poem by an Italian husband, on taking 
the wedding ring from the finger of 
his deceased wife. 


THE RING TAKEN FROM THE DEAD. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERARDINO ROTA.* 
(** Questa scolpita in oro amica fede,”” &.) 


My lov’d and lost! thou that hast been to me 
Fairest and best among the good and fair, 
Well hast thou kept with fond fidelity 
This golden ring that thy dead hand doth 
bear. 


This ring, faith’s pledge, gift of my hallow’d 
love, 
Well hast thou kept it since I grav’d thy 
name 
Within my mind—well did our union prove 
Union of hearts, in love and will the same. 


Now from thy finger, cold, and ivory’ white, 
I take the ring, I place it on my own; 

Here let it dwell, fond object of my sight, 
Not lost within the grave, so dark, sv lone. 


O theft of love! spoil that from One so dear 
I take with breaking heart! Forgive — 
forgive, 
If oft 1 dim thy shine with bitter tear— 
When shall I cease to weep? when cease 
to live ? 


The dark purple Scaniovsis amongst 
the French the symbol of widowhood, 
and called la fleur des veuves (the 
widow's flower), because the white 
tips of its anthers appearing on the 
very dark purple florets of its crown, 
look like tears sprinkled upon a mourn- 
ing garb. 

With the Portuguese it images the 
deep regret, the faithful memory, and 
the earnest yearnings of parted lovers, 
expressed in Portuguese by the un- 
translatable word, saudade, which word 
is also applied as a name to the flower. 

We have a wild blue seabious, which 
herbalists reputed a sovereign remedy 
(in decoction) against pestilence, poi- 
sons, the bites of venomous beasts, 
and sundry other ailments. ‘The root 
has a stumped abrupt appearance, 
whence came a rural superstition that 
Satan, envious of the benefits bestowed 
upon man in this herb, bit off half the 
root in malice, a malice which seems 
(says an eminent botanist) to have 
been effectual, as the so-lauded vir- 
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tues are no longer found in the “ de- 
vil’s-bit seabious.” 

The fragrant Jessamine, with its 
starry flower, is thought to be the 
pothos leukos, or white flower of regret, 
strewed upon graves by the ancient 
Greeks. ‘The sweet-scented Arabian 
jessamine (jasminum sambac) was 
grown in the seventeenth century at 
Hampton Court, but perished; and 
the shrub was only known in Europe 
by a specimen in the gardens of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany (Cosmo I.) 
at Florence. He had procured it from 
Goa in 1619, and was so jealous of it 
that he placed a guard over it, and 
would not permit a sprig to be taken 
from it. But it chanced that one of 
the gardeners was in love witha young 
girl, who refused to marry him, ex- 
cept on the condition of his giving her 
a slip of the guarded, and therefore 
coveted, jessamine. ‘The young man 
accordingly taxed his ingenuity to 
steal a sprig, which he at length ac- 
complished, and was rewarded with 
the hand of his mistress, who reared 
the cutting into a shrub; and all ap- 
prehension of the consequences of dis- 
covery was removed by the death, in 
1621, of the Grand Duke, Cosmo ITI., 
who, though he had shown himself sel- 
fish and despotic in this trivial case, 
was a mild man, with a liberal mind 
and enlightened views. In memory of 
the circumstances above mentioned the 
jessamine came to be used as a bridal 
flower by the fair Tuscans; but the 
common white jessamine (jasminum 
officinale) took the place of the Ara- 
bian shrub, being more easily pro- 
cured. 

The Indian jessamine (jasminum 
nyctanthes) is called the sorrowful tree, 
and is among the Orientals an emblem 
of mourning, from its only blowing in 
the darkness of night, and from its 
presenting a miserable and ragged ap- 
pearance when its flowers have withered. 

The sweet-smelling purple Laven- 
DER is adopted as an emblem of affec- 
tion, from its aromatic scent enduring 
long after its flowery spikes are faded 
and dried up. With the Turks it is a 
symbol of assiduity. Among the Ro- 
mans it was used to be thrown into 
the baths for its perfume; hence its 
name, derived from davare, to wash. 

The Narcissus is commemorative 
of self-love and disappointed love. 
Narcissus (say the classic poets) was a 





* A Neapolitan, Knight of San Giacopo. Died 1575. 
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youth of Beotia, of whom Tiresias 
the soothsayer foretold that he should 
live happily till he saw his own face, 
but that would be fatal to him; for 
which reason mirrors of every kind 
were carefully kept out of his way. 
Onaccount of his surpassing beauty, the 
nymph Echo fell deeply in love withhim, 
but he slighted her attachment, and 
she pined away with grief till nothing 
remained of her but her voice, and 
even that lost the power of utterance 
beyond repeating the last syllable of a 
sentence. Narcissus being heated one 
day from the chase, went to drink from 
a clear, calm rivulet, and there beheld 
reflected his own beautiful image, of 
which he became so much enamoured, 
that he would never leave the spot ; 
but, disdaining the entreaties of his 
friends, he remained there gazing till 
he wasted away, and was changed by 
the gods into the flower that bears his 
name (‘* Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” Book 
iii.) Conon, an ancient writer, un- 
dertakes to explain the fable thus: 
that Narcissus had a twin sister, of 
whom he was very fond, and who re- 
sembled him exactly in air and fea- 
tures. Having had the misfortune to 
lose her by death, he took a melancholy 
pleasure in sitting on the banks of a 
stream to gaze on the reflection of his 
face, which so faithfully portrayed to 
memory the lineaments of his sister, 
till at length he fell into a decline, and 


died from indulged grief; and the an-, 


cient poets, with their usual love for 
the marvellous, expanded this slight 
history into the classic fable immortal- 
ised by Ovid. ‘The idea of the Meta- 
morphoses was suggested to the poetic 
imagination by the habit and appear- 
ance of the flower—its pale petals, the 
drooping attitude of its head, and its 
propensity, whenever it grows near a 
spring, to turn its face towards the 
water. 





From the tragic fate of Narcissus, 
the Greck considered his namesake 
flower as funereal, and therefore de- 
scribed the Fates as wearing it in their 
garlands. ‘The Furies also were said to 
delight in it, because its scent is un- 
wholesome; and it possesses narcotic 
qualities. Its etymology, indeed, is 
from the Greek, narkuein, to stupify. 
It was also dedicated to Proserpine, 
because Pluto conciliated her by giv- 
ing it to her for her bouquets. 

The Chinese venerate the Narcissus, 
and use it in their festivities, welcom- 
ing in their new year. They manage 
it in vases of water, so as to come into 
blow exactly at the time required. 

Among the early Christians the Nar- 
cissus was consecrated to St. Apollo. 
nia, a virgin martyr of Alexandria, 
who, in the persecution against the 
Christians in the last year of the Em- 
peror Philip, was first tortured by hav- 
ing all her teeth broken in her head, 
and was then burned to death, a.p. 
249. Her day is February 29. In 
memory of her torture, she was con- 
sidered patron saint of the t. eth, and 
powerful to cure the toothache ; and 
the Narcissus was dedicated to her as 
useful to ease that pain by its narcotic 
qualities. ‘* Narcissus” has been adopt- 
ed as a baptismal name (now, however, 
not so much used as formerly), not 
from the hero of the pagan fable, but 
from St. Narcissus, who was born 
about the close of the first century, 
and elected head of the Church in Je- 
rusalem, when he was nearly 80 years 
old. He died at the very protracted 
age of 116, and his day is October 29. 

In the Spanish ‘* Romancero Gene- 
ral” (or General Collection of Spanish 
Romances), there is a pretty little pas- 
toral, intended as a pendant (but in an 
opposite light) to the story of the 
beautiful Beotian youth. We offer 
our translation :— 


PASTORAL. 


FROM THE SPANISH IN THE “ ROMANCERO GENERAL.” 


(* Olvidada del successo, 
Del enganado narcisso,” &c.) 


Forgetful of Narcissus’ fate, 

By stream-reflected form betrayed, 
Beside a fountain, Inez sate, 

And there her beauteous face survey’d. 
Upon her brow, so smooth and fair, 

A ribbon shone, of amber dye ; 
But loosely flow’d her raven hair, 


Fann’d by the passing zephyr’s sigh. 
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She mark’d her eyes, so mildly bright ; 

Her crimson lip, that could not hide 
The teeth of pearl that press’d it tight, 

And wounded, while they beautified. 
It was not pride that fixed her look 

Upon her charms—but heart’s distress, 
That her false love those charms forsook 

For one less worth, who lov’d him less, 
She deem’d the tears that unreprest 

She, fond and blameless maiden, shed, 
Perturb’d the friendly fountain’s breast, 

And thus, with broken voice, she said— 

**Turbid flow the waters, mother, 


Turbid flow they here ; 


But again we'll see them, mother, 


Rippling calm and clear.” 


Though my eyes’ rain, that darkly flows, 
Sullies the fount joy loved so well, 
And gives this tribute of ny woes 
To him who in my thoughts doth dwell, 
Yet Time and Love some happy day 
Shall chase my jealous fears away. 
“ Turbid flow the waters, mother, 


Turbid flow they here ; 


Yet again we'll see them, mother, 


Rippling calm and clear.” 


Though mem’ry mourns while pondering o’er 
The troubled thoughts of weary brain, 
Combining bliss, that lives no more, 
With blighted hopes and present pain ; 
Though swelling with the breeze, my sighs 
Are borne along the summer skies, 
“Though turbid be the waters, mother, 


Flowing sadly here ; 


Yet again we'll see them, mother, 


The Darropit, which belongs to the 
narcissus tribe, and is sometimes con- 
founded with the ‘ poets’ narcissus,” 
is, like the latter, a lethal flower, and 
was superstitiously believed to betoken 
the approaching death of the person 
looking upon it, if its head drooped to- 
wards him, It was twined in the gar- 
lands of Mercury when conveying the 
spirits of the dead to the Stygian ferry, 
and was added to the wreaths of Bac- 
chus, in allusion to its narcotic powers. 
The Turks call it the “ golden bowl.” 
Our ancestors named it the ** lent lily,” 
and dedicated it to St. Perpetua, a 
young married woman of Carthage, 
martyred in the persecution under Se- 
verus, in 202. She was thrown to 
savage beasts in the amphitheatre, and 
after being severely gored by a wild 
cow, was slain by the sword of a gla- 
diator, when she was scarcely twenty- 
two. Her day is March 7, about which 
time the daffodil blows in warm climates. 

The hoop petticoat daffodil (nar- 
cissus bulbocodium), so called from the 
shape of its cup, or nectary, very wide 
at the brim, and narrowing to its base, 


Rippling calm and clear.” 


was dedicated to St. Catherine of 
Bologna, a noble lady, and maid of 
honour at the court of the Marquis 
d’Este, who became a nun of Poor 
Clares, and was canonised for her 
piety. She wrote, in Italian and 
Latin, a devotional book, called “The 
Seven Spiritual Arms.” She died 
1463, and her day is March 9. 

The nodding daffodil (narcissus 
nutans) was dedicated to St. Julia, a 
noble Christian maiden of Carthage, 
who, when that city was taken by 
Genseric, King of the Vandals, a.p. 439, 
was sold as a slave to a pagan mer- 
chant, who, from her fidelity and in- 
dustry, allowed her the free exercise 
of her religion. But having accom- 
— her master on a voyage, and 
anding at Corsica, she refused the 
governor to join in a heathen sacrifice, 
though offered by him freedom for com- 
pliance. The governor, removing her 
from her master’s protection, ordered 
the hair to be torn from her head, and 
the victim to be then hanged on a cross. 
Her day is May 23, when the flower 
dedicated to her is in bloom. 
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The stately Co.umntne is an emblem 
of unfortunate love, from a very far- 
fetched image. ‘The nectaries of the 
flower, in its wild state, are thought to 
resemble, in shape and colour, the necks 
of doves (whence the name Columbine, 
from columba, a dove); and these 
birds, from the mournful note of their 
cooing, seem as if bewailing a lost com- 
panion. Botanists, however, call it 
aquilegia, from aqguila, an eagle, ima- 
gining the nectaries resemble eagles’ 
claws! We must leave the botanists 
and the symbolists to settle between 
themselves the somewhat conflicting 
characteristics of eagles and doves. 
Non nostrum est, &c. 

Moonwort (osmunda lunaria) is 
one of the fern family, and has some 
strange superstitions attached to it. 
Over iron it was said to have such 
power, that any lock or bar could be 
opened by applying the herb to it, and 
it was therefore said to be used by 
thieves in their burglaries. It is re- 
puted to draw the shoes off horses that 
tread upon it; hence it is called, by 
English peasants ‘‘unshoe the horse.” 
Italians call it by a similar name in 
their language, “ sferra cavalli.” The 
old English herbalist, Culpepper, in 
speaking of it, states—‘ I have heard 
commanders say that on White Down, 
in Devonshire, near Tiverton, there 
were found thirty horse shoes, pulled 
off from the Earl of Essex’s horses, 
being there drawn up in a body, many 
of them newly shod, and no reason 
known, which caused great admiration ; 
and the herb described usually grows 
on heaths.” This fern is of rare occur- 
rence; it bears a small slender stalk, 
four or five inches high, with one leaf 
cleft into divisions, six or seven on 
each side, and shaped like half-moons 
(whence the name), the upper clefts 
being larger than the lower. ‘The flower- 
stalks rise two or three inches above 
this leaf, bearing branches of small 
globular capsules, green at first, and 
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afterwards a yellow brown; the seeds 
are like a mealy dust. 

René, Duke of Anjou and Bar, and 
titular King of Jerusalem (father of 
our Queen, Margaret of Anjou), 
claimed the duchy of Lorraine in right 
of his wife, Isabel, eldest daughter of 
Duke Charles I. of Lorraine, who had 
left no son. But Anthony of Vaude- 
mond, nephew of Duke Charles (being 
the son of his brother Ferri), claimed 
the duchy as limited to heirs male, and 
a war ensued, in which Anthony was 
aided by Philip Duke of Burgundy, 
surnamed the Good. Fortune was at 
first favourable to René; but at the 
battle of Bullegneville, near Neuf- 
chatel, in Lorraine (2nd July, 1431), 
he was taken prisoner, and delivered 
up by Anthony de Vaudemont to the 
Duke of Burgundy, who sent the illus- 
trious captive to the Castle of Dijon, 
where he was confined in the top of a 
high tower, still existing. His principal 
amusement was painting; and he de- 
corated the chapel of the castle with 
many miniatures painted on glass. In 
order to appeal to the affections of his 
people in Bar and Anjou, he painted 
numerous sprigs of moonwort, which 
he sent to his principal subjects as an 
intimation that he expected them to 
assume the qualities of that plant, and 
open the iron locks of his prison, either 
by force of arms, or by ransom. His 
pictorial appeal failing of effect, the 
moonwort became among emblematists 
the symbol of forgetfulness. During 
the captivity of René, which lasted five 
years, he became heir to the kingdoms 
of Sicily and Naples, which he sent his 
wife to claim in his stead. He at length 
recovered his liberty, by submitting to 
some very hard conditions imposed on 
him by the Duke of Burgundy. After 
his release his daughter Margaret mar- 
ried Henry VI. of England. 

In memory of the illustrious prisoner, 
René of Anjou, we shall accompany 
the moonwort with the translation of 


THE SONG OF A CAPTIVE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ZORRILLA,* 


(* Triste eanta el prisionero,” &c,) 


In grated cell the captive sings, 
Alone and sad, his pensive strain ; 
While like discordant musie rings 
In harsh response his clashing chain. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice ! 





* A Castilian poet, now living. 
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‘* My cheated hopes are fading fast— 
I feel my days, my hours depart ; 
My spirit’s strength succumbs at last, 
And ice is gathering round my heart. 
Ah! from my cruel solitude 
My sighs can reach no friendly ear ; 
*Tis but the wind, a list’ner rude, 
The story of my grief can hear. 
Wind, that in freedém dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice ! 


“My lov’d one! could my song but fly 
To thee, upon the breezes borne, 
I should not thus be left to die, 
Like one deserted and forlorn. 
But thou art far, O far away! 
Happy——unconscious of my pain ; 
And I am singing mournful lay 
To the wild music of my chain. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice ! 


‘“* How often in the mirror clear, 
Held up to Love by Fancy’s hand, 
I fondly see—delusion dear !— 
Thy graceful form before me stand. 
I speak to thee—no voice replies ; 
I strive to clasp thee—like a beam 
Of light obscur’d, the vision flies— 
Ah! then I feel ’twas but a dream. 
» Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 


** My own dear love! the life and light 
Of this sad heart and tearful eyes— 
Gay be thy smiles, thy hopes be bright, 
And gladsome be thy melodies. 
While I, immur’d in gloomy cell, 
Weep for the charms I may not see; 
My only solace is to tell 
These walls how dear thou art to me. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 


Give freedom to the captive’s voice 


The flower known of old as the Sun- 
FLOWER, was emblematic both of love 
unrequited, and of constancy in the 
midst of disappointment.  Clytie, 
daughter of Orchomarus, King of 
Persia, was enamoured of Apollo; 
but finding that he preferred her sister, 
Leucothea, she pined away with grief, 
till she was changed into a flower ; 
which still, influenced by her love, 
turns its face towards the sun in what- 
ever quarter of the heavens he appears. 
But what was the ancient sunflower ? 
Not the gigantic yellow flower now so 
called, for that is a native of Peru, was 
unknown to the ancients, and does not 
turn invariably to the sun. Clytie’s 
flower is believed to be the helianthe- 
mum, or small yellow rock rose. Ovid 
describes it as red, and the cistus 
helianthemum does assume a rose co- 
lour in some situations. 

The large American tournsole, which 








” 


in Peru and Mexico grows twenty feet 
high, and bears flowers four feet in 
diameter, was called sunflower, from 
the resemblance between its vast disc, 
surrounded with gold-coloured ray-like 
petals, and the face of the sun. From 
this resemblance the Peruvian virgins 
of the sun wore on their temples repre- 
sentations of the flower, wrought in 
gold, to the surprise and admiration of 
the Spaniards. Since its introduction 
into Europe, it has superseded the 
classic sunflower in character among 
symbolists. Louis XIV. having adopt- 
ed the sun for his cognizance, one of 
his obsequious courtiers took for his 
device a sunflower, with the motto— 
“© Il suit les mouvemens du soleil” (he 
follows the movements of the sun). 
Another French device was, a sun- 
flower looking up to the luminary, 
with the motto— Sans toi j'expire” 
(without thee I die). 
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We shall accompany the helianthe- 
mum, as a flower of love, with the 
following 

LINES. 


M, E. M. 


Tis sweet to mark at evening hour 

The lamp gleam forth from distant tower, 
And know its light is kindled thus 

By one who fondly thinks of us. 

*Tis sweet to know there is an ear 

Will list our coming step to hear ; 

*Tis sweet to know there is an eye 

Will brighten when it sees us nigh ; 

To know there is a kindred heart 

Will sink in sorrow when we part ; 

*Tis sweet to soothe the mourner’s pain 
With whisper’d vows “ we meet again.” 
’Tis sweet to hear our vigil broke 

By the shrill clock’s expected stroke ; 
Whose warning summons, slow yet true, 
Proclaims the hour of interview. 

Tis sweet that meeting hour to while 
With broken phrase, and speaking smile, 
And question kind, and mute reply, 

Or glanc’d in look, or breath’d in sigh, 
And fond reproach, that not the less 
Springs from the soul of tenderness, 
Then, while the time glides swift away, 
And leaves a thousand things to say, 
Sweet the impatient thrill we feel 

O’er all our fluttering senses steal, 

That prompts our hasty tale to tell, 

Ere fore’d to sever with ‘ farewell !” 


But love may die, grow cold, or change, 
Or yield to arts that faith estrange ! 
Then what a dull and dreary day 
Succeeds when all has passed away ! 

O weary doth the spirit seem, 

Of one who wakes as from a dream ; 
Who sees the lamp extinct above, 

Or lighted for another love ; 

Who sees no more from kindling eye 
The radiant glance of welcome fly ; 
Who feels the meeting hour now glide 
In silence down time’s darkened tide ; 
Whose heart is lone, whose hope is fled, 
Whose ardent feelings all are dead. 

To spirit thus, forlorn of mood, 

The world is “ peopled solitude.” 


There is another yellow flower, call- 
ed by the ancients Hetentum, which 
is a memorial of the tragic death of a 
beautiful but guilty woman, Helen, 
the cause of the Trojan war. After 
the destruction of Troy, she returned 
to Sparta, with her formerly forsaken 
husband, Menelaus; but on his death, 
being expelled by the Spartans, she re- 
tired to Rhodes, to her relative Polyxo. 
That princess had lost her husband in 
the Trojan war, and detesting Helen 
as the cause of her widowhood, she 
violated the laws of hospitality in the 
— of the fugitive—for, disguising 

erself and her Rhodian attendants in 
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the habit of the Furies, they seized on 
Helen while bathing, and hanged her 
on a plane-tree. From the tears that 
she shed while they were dragging her 
to the fatal tree, sprang the flower call- 
ed after her name. Moderns call it 
**elecampane;” botanists term it inula; 
the Germans call it, ** Helenen’s kraut” 
(Helen’s herb); and the Italians, 
Elleno. In memory of the event, and 
in expiation of the guilt of Polyxo, the 
Rhodians erected a temple to Helen 
Dendritis, or Helen of the Tree, and 
caused to be engraved on the barks of 
the planes, ** Revere me, I am the tree 
of Helen.” 

The transformations of which we 
read in classic mythology were not arti- 
cles of faith with the ancients; for my- 
thology is divisible into two parts, the 
religious and the poetical—the former, 
treating of the gods, their nature and 
worship, was a religious creed, at least 
to the multitude; but the poetic my- 
thology, of which the metamorphoses 
and miraculous flowers are a prominent 
part, was not a matter of theological 
faith. It was the acknowledged crea- 
tion of the poets. The qualities of a 
tree, the attitude of a flower, even the 
etymology of its name, were sufficient 
to inspire lively southern imaginations 
with a fable, or with embellishments 
and additionsto a simplehistory, which, 
among a people delighting in the ro- 
mantic, received a kind of pleased ac- 
ceptance, a willing half-credence, such 
as in our own days is accorded to the 
creations of Shakspeare, of whom we 
speak as though they had all been real 
personages. 

The poetic mythology is far more 
graceful than the religious mythology. 
Man in heathen times was constrained 
to believe in hordes of gods at variance 
with each other, degraded by puerili- 
ties, and disgraced by crimes, yet ex- 
ercising over human beings capricious 
cruelties, against which there was no 
recognised protection. And if reason 
rejected these abominations, man was 
in danger of atheism—he had no autho- 
ritative guide to truth; at the best he 
could have but a dim, wavering, 
shadowy deism to be his staff in life 
and his lamp in the black portal of 
death. How beautifully has Milton 
expressed, in his glorious hymn on the 
Nativity, the blessings of that Rising 
Sun that dispelled all the spectral illu- 
sions that filled the dark night of pagan 


idolatry ! 
M. E. M. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.* 


Tere cannot be a fitter time than 
the present for the examination of a 
subject, which, if not altogether new, 
seems yet to be on the point of re- 
ceiving an altogether novel importance 
—that, namely, of Industrial Educa- 
tion. 

We are fully aware that any article, 
in any periodical, headed with the 
word ‘“ Education” in any sense, is 
apt to be passed over by the majority 
of readers as something too dry and 
uninteresting to be worth perusal. We 
must, indeed, plead guilty ourselves 
to something of this feeling, and to a 
proneness to skip all educational arti- 
cles wherever we meet with them. If, 
however, the reader, whose eye these 
few sentences may catch, will only resist 
the temptation of his own indolence 
(pardon our presumption), just for this 
once, and allow us to engage his at- 
tention for a few minutes, we think 
we can promise not only to give him 
some information, but even to interest 
and amuse him. 

A school is to most people a dull 

lace enough, and few can take any 
interest in looking at a parcel of chil- 
dren bending over their lessons, or 
even in tracing the progress they may 
be making in their studies, but a 
manufactory is an altogether different 
matter; the busy scene of useful acti- 
vity, the complicated action of machi- 
nery, the rapid processes of produc- 
tion at work, and making things be- 
fore our eyes, these have an interest, 
we might almost say an excitement, 
which touches a responsive chord in 
almost every human heart. 

The school for pure intellectual 


training and acquirement is, doubtless, 
after all the most important; it is the 
one which moulds the inner life, the 
spiritual existence of man, and ad- 
dresses itself to the highest and noblest 
part of our nature; but a school for 
all the practical arts, and tending to 
the production of all the things that 
daily and hourly serve to minister to 
our wants, to supply our necessities, 
to gratify our senses, and our tastes, 
and to give ease and enjoyment to our 
lives in every minute of their exist- 
ence, would nevertheless be the one 
most directly and most vividly appeal- 
ing to our feelings, and enchaining and 
riveting our attention. 

Education—what is the meaning of 
that word? The meaning commonly 
attached to it is ‘‘ reading, writing, and 
arithmetic,” with perhaps a little ad- 
dition of Latin grammar. In its largest 
meaning it would include every exter- 
nal and internal circumstance, every 
voluntary or involuntary action, either 
of our own, or of others, that in any way 
affected us so as to educe, or bring out 
and lead on any of our powers, facul- 
ties, or qualities, whether mental, mo- 
ral, or corporeal. In its technical and 
actual meaning it must be restricted 
so as to include only all those acts of 
instruction, training, teaching, and 
practising, which are intended to bring 
out, or lead on, any of these powers, 
faculties, or qualities. 

Industrial education, therefore, would 
mean all teaching and training, calcu- 
lated either to elicit or to enlarge the 
powers and capacities of the pupils for 
engaging in any of the industrial arts, 
from cobbling shoes to constructing 


* 1. “Lecture on the National Importance of Studying Abstract Science, with a View to 


the healthful Progress of Industry.” 


By Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S. This, with five 
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locomotives, from bricklaying to sculp- 
ture, from darning stockings to the 
finest and most costly workings of the 
loom. It presupposes a certain amount 
of pure intellectual training and in- 
struction, and aims at adding to this 
a directly utilitarian appendage of spe- 
cial teaching, for a particular practical 
sere Now this special teaching 
as hitherto been left alinost entirely 
unprovided for by any general or me- 
thodised system, whether private or 
public. Every one who has taken up 
the practice of any art, whether he 
has gone apprentice to a shoemaker, a 
glazier, or a stone-mason, or has en- 
tered the workshop of a manufacturer, 
or the office of a civil engineer, has 
had to depend for instruction in his 
art solely on the teaching of his indivi- 
dual master, or that of his journey men 
and assistants. 

It has been hitherto impossible for 
any youth in Great Britain or Ireland 
to acquire any preliminary instruction 
specially adapting him to take up the 
practice of any art or manufacture, or 
even to acquire so much preliminary 
knowledge or insight into its nature as 
to know whether he should like it, or 
to judge whether he was fit for it. 
Still less possible has it been for any 
one to acquire such an amount of in- 
struction in the theory and science of 
his art, and in those branches of know- 
ledge which are kindred and allied to it, 
as should be hereafter usefully brought 
to bear, either in acquiring practical 
skill, or in extending or simplifying 
practical processes. 

To say the least of it, this is a state 
of things which does not argue any 
great practice al wisdom or policy on 
our parts. And it may, at all events, 
be usefully inquired into, if only to 
see whether it be capable of alteration 
and improvement or not. 

We would wish in this article to dis- 
cuss five questions, with the aid of 
the pamphlets mentioned above. Ist. 
Is it desirable to reduce to practice 
and make useful to our household and 
social wants and requirements what is 
commonly called abstract science, which 
means, in plain English, knowledge 
taken away from its use? 2ndly. If 
80, is it better to leave this to be done 
spontaneously, that is, by the action of 
individuals without any concert or sys- 
tem; or how far would it be better to 
do it systematically and by a combina- 
tion of persons acting on a regular 
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plan? 3rdly. What do other nations 
do in this matter? 4thly. What is it 
advisable for the United Kingdom to 
do? And Sthly and lastly. What spe- 
cial advantages would accrue to Ire- 
land from the adoption of a system of 
industrial education ? 

Now, in answer to the first question, 
the desirableness of reducing to prac- 
tice abstract science, there can hardly 
be two opinions. No one would be 
more jealous than ourselves of any de- 
rogation from the surpassing worth, 
grandeur, and importance, the high 
prerogative, the imperial majesty, so 
to speak, of abstract science. Science 
for herself alone is the highest pursuit 
of man upon earth, because it is the 
only earthly employment which he can 
look forward to carrying with him into 
the next world, and perfecting and 
completing in heaven. Let no smile 
visit the lips of the reader at this asser- 
tion ; it is made in no hasty or flippant 
spirit, but in the deepest and most re- 
verential feeling of itstruth. So deep, 
so reverential, so religious is this feel- 
ing in our heart of ‘hes arts, that we 
forbear to pursue the subject here as 
one of too solemn a character for the 
occasion. 

So far, however, from the practical 
uses of science detracting in any way 
from its high station, the very univer- 
sality of its nature shows its similitude 
to religion (if, indeed, science be not 
religion herself without her robes), and 
its likeness to the great Author of both ; 
inasmuch as nothing is too high and 

rast and lasting, nothing too low and 
minute and fleeting to be above, or 
beneath, or without its province. ‘The 
highest exercise of the most exalted 
human intellect, the most mean and 
petty of our bodily wants or infirmities, 
alike may be satisfied within the domain 
of science. 

While, then, we recognise, in the 
amplest possible manner, the nobility 
of science, we still only extend that re- 
cognition when we apply it to the arts, 
and the manufactures, the conve- 
niences, and the luxuries of civilised life. 

That it is both possible and profit- 
able to us to reduce science to practice, 
we have abundant evidence in our 
steam-engines, our railroads, and our 
electric telegraphs; but it is useful 
sometimes to look back. and see how 
these things arose. It is useful to do 
this sometimes, for the purpose of com- 
bating an opposite error to that just 
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discussed. Men calling themselves 
«* practical,” sometimes depreciate 
*¢ abstract science,” and have not un- 
frequently mocked at its professors, 
as dreamers and theorists, from whose 
labours no good was likely to arise. 
Dr. Playfair gives us, in the lecture 
first mentioned, one or two instances 
of the fallacy of this notion. He 
says :— 


“ But show him a young officer of artil- 
lery, looking through a prism at the win- 
dows of the Luxembourg, and noticing that 
in a particular position the light of these 
windows disappeared from his view. Show 
him, farther, the startled wonder with which 
the philosophers of Europe heard of this phe- 
nomenon, and the eagerness with which they 
threw themselves into the track of an obser- 
vation apparently so insignificant—and your 
utilitarian sneers at science and its followers, 
and buries himself again in the darkness of 
his empiricism, The light reflected from 
the windows of the Luxembourg had suf- 
fered a change similar to that experienced 
by crdinary light in passing through doubly 
refracting Iceland spars. When a ray of this 
changed or polarised light is passed through 
plates of crystallised substances, brilliant 
colours and a peculiar structure are observed. 
These remarkable phenomena are indeed 
well worthy of the attention of scientific ob- 
servers. Nothing, however, could appear 
more remote from practice than the study of 
an altered beam of light. 

“Tn a short time, this property of the 
polarising prism was applied to the impor- 
tant purpose of detecting rocks and shoals at 
sea. 

“ Under the hands of a Biot, a ray of po- 
larised light performed, with magical quick- 
ness, the most refined but tedious operations 
of the analytical chemist, and enabled him 
to tell the amount of sugar in the cane or 
beet juice. 


. 


“ By the same ray of light the size of dis- 
tant objects may be measured, and eyen 
time may record its passage.” 


In the same lecture Dr. Playfair 
instances the study of the abstract 
laws of light, resulting in the unex- 
pected discovery of the daguerreotype 
and photography. He then goes on 
to galvanism and electricity :— 


“ When an Italian physician, having hung 
on an iron railing the legs of a frog fastened 
to copper hooks, observed that each gust of 
wind caused convulsions in the legs of the 
dead animal, who could have prophesied that 
this accidental observation would entirely 
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alter the character of a future century ?—and 
yet it is but an application of this discovery, 
extended, it is true, by many intermediate 
researches, that annihilates space and time, 
that empowers our thought to travel with 
the speed and with the power of lightning 
to the most distant lands, and enables mind 
to be reciprocated without being arrested by 
distance in space. ; ° ° 

“ Electricity now plates with gold and 
silver the baser metals; copies in metal from 
more perishable materials the most exquisite 
designs and forms; perpetuates the skill of 
the engraver, by multiplying, at a trifling 
cost, his elaborately-engraved plates; and 
separates and purifics the metals, formerly 
only attainable by tedious and complex che- 
mical operations. 

“ Electricity offers for your lighthouses 
light of a brilliancy the most intense, and 
asks you to substitute the light gas which 
streams through the streets by a still more 
ethereal existence running along simple 
wires. Even in the smallest offices of good- 
will to man, she refuses not her aid, and 
offers to tell the perfumer whether his essen- 
tial oils are adulterated with cheaper fatty 
substances, as willingly as she lends aid to 
the chemist in the minute operations of his 
laboratory practice, or as she kindly minis- 
ters with the physician to allay human suf- 
fering and restore wasted strength. Recol- 
lect that all these are but the beginning of 
her applications, and that we know not to 
what extent they may be carried ont; and 
rejoice with me that philosophers studied her 
abstract laws, from the knowledge of which 
these applications have arisen.” 


Our space will not allow us to pur- 
sue this subject any further, for we 
might fill volumes with instances show- 
ing that it is almost impossible for the 
most abstruse philosopher to pursue 
the most abstract scientific study in the 
deepest seclusion of his closet, without 
frequently promulgating some truth or 
some law or relation which shall unex- 
pectedly, and, perhaps, quite involun- 
tarily on his part, be the cause of a 
vast increase of convenience, comfort, 
and happiness to countless thousands 
of mankind. 

Whether, therefore, our precon- 
ceived opinions be in favour of ab- 
stract knowledge, or of practical utility, 
we must answer the first question in 
the affirmative, and assert, that it is 
desirable to reduce abstract science to 
practice, and utilise its results for the 
purpose of ministering to our household 
and common wants and necessities. 

On the second question, as to whe- 
ther it is better to let this be done 
individually and spontaneously, or by 
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concert, and on a systematic plan, two 
opinions may be more reasonably en- 
tertained. 

The results attained in the British 
empire, by what may be ealled the 
voluntary system of industrial educa- 
tion, are so vast and magnificent, our 
manufactures and our machinery of 
every description are so great and so 
excellent, that no one can be blamed 
for hesitating to interfere with that 
system, or for arguing that its effects 
are partly due to its voluntary charac- 
ter. So reasonable does this argument 
appear to us, that we think it would 
compel us to be very careful and very 
cautious in any measures of interfe- 
rence, and especially of State interfe- 
rence, lest we in any way injure what 
we intended to foster and expand. 
Still when we come to examine into 
details, we should find reason to doubt 
whether it would not be prudent to 
make strict inquiry into the matter, 
and see whether we could introduce 
any improvements or not. For in- 


stance, it may be that our superiority in 
manufacturing industry is due to other 
circumstances than the methods by 
which the practice and the skill are im- 
parted from one generation to another, 


or by which the discoveries of abstract 
science are reduced to practical uses. 
It may be that our natural resources 
and our insular position, our political 
institutions, and the habits of our peo- 
ple, have given us a temporary supe- 
riority to the rest of the world in ma- 
nufacturing skill and productive power, 
and that circumstances may arise, or 
may have arisen, which may put other 
nations ona par with us, and enable 
them not only to successfully compete 
with us, but to surpass us. It may be 
that our practical skill has been pro- 
duced, not in consequence of the absence 
of all systematic industrial education, 
but in spite of that absence. If so, it 
is clear that it will be highly prudent 
for us to secure our high position, to 
increase our skill, and to turn our re- 
sources to the best possible advantage, 
by adding to them a well-devised, sys- 
tematic, industrial education. Facts 
are not wanting which show us that it 
is high time to look about us—that it 
is necessary no longer to rest in the 
indolent confidence of our own su 
riority, but to awake, and see whether 
it really exist, and whether in many 
things it is not endangered, if not de- 
stroyed, 
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In Dr. Playfair’s first lecture he 
tells us, indeed, that North America 
is obliged to send almost all the cotton 
she produces over to England to be 
manufactured into calico, because *‘ the 
greater amount of skill and knowledge 
infused into the business here enables 
the mills of Manchester to render un- 

roductive the mills of Lowell.” But 
he also informs us that the raw steel 
which is produced at Sheffield is sent 
over to America to be manufactued 
into edge tools; and ** America re- 
turns to England its own steel, but 
under a new form, and endowed with 
an excellence, a temper, and a cheap- 
ness yet unattained by our artisans.” 

In the present state of the world, 
with the means of communication and 
transit so cheap and rapid, the mere 
possession of the raw material, or of 
any other incidental and natural ad- 
vantage, is daily becoming a less and 
less important element in the race after 
national wealth and manufacturing in- 
dustry. Skill and intelligence, on the 
other hand, are daily acquiring a great- 
er proportionate power and impor- 
tance. 

Wherever skill, industry, intelli- 
gence, and perseverance most abound, 
there will the raw materials of produc- 
tion flow in to their use; and from 
those places will proceed productions 
of the greatest value, and the least 
comparative cost. To trust any longer, 
therefore, entirely to our natural ad- 
vantages, and to the unaided, unsys- 
tematic, and uncertain methods of im- 
parting industrial skill and intelligence 
that have hitherto prevailed among us, 
would be the height of folly. 

We must make haste, while there 
is yet time, to take advantage of every 
help, to seize upon every source of 
strength, and to use every available 
means, to maintain and extend our 
— of producing all that may make 
1uman life more happy or more com 
fortable; all that may keep up our 
position a3 the great workshop of the 
world, supplying ‘‘ goods,” in the li- 
teral sense of the term, to all the world, 
and by so doing, keeping our own peo- 
ple in peace and prosperity. 

How far such considerations as these 
may have been present to the minds of 
Prince Albert and the promoters of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, we do 
not know. ‘There can, however, be no 
doubt that such considerations have 
entered into many men’s minds, in con- 
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sequence of the Exhibition, and that 
in this direction that important move- 
ment is only just beginning to produce 
its results. Our own noble Exhibition, 
while a just source of pride to the 
Inisn Nation, may yet teach us a les- 
son of the same sort. In one depart- 
ment it may teach us more, perhaps, 
than the Exhibition of 1851, and that 
is the department of art. 

We have hitherto spoken of reduc- 
ing science only to practice, but scarce. 
ly less important is it to have instruc- 
tion in practical art. The two things, 
indeed, ought always to go together ; 
though as the claims of art have al- 
ready been partially recognised, and 
schools of design already established 
in several places, we wish on the pre- 
sent occasion to confine our observa- 
tions principally to the department of 
science. 

If it were our aim to enforce the 
cultivation of art, and the bringing of 
artistic taste and skill to the adorn- 
ment and beautifying all the house- 
hold objects that every day surround 
us, we should find abundant argu- 
ment for the purpose derived from a 
universality in art, similar to that we 
have previously claimed for science. 
Every object of external nature (in 
other words, every creation of Almighty 
power) exhibits not merely the most 
wonderful scientific skill in the adap- 
tation of its structure and material to 
the uses they have to serve, but has 
superadded to it the most exquisite 
elegance, fitness, and appropriateness 
of form ; so that the longer we examine 
it, the more do we become aware of 
the surpassing artistic taste that has 
been exercised upon it. In examining 
the productions of nature we are so 
accustomed to find them clothed with 
beauty and elegance, that we become 
even careless and regardless of the fact, 
and it is not till we set ourselves to 
study them that we rediscover, as it 
were, the infinity of that beauty, and 
become aware how daily and hourly it 
grows upon our sense, and how new 
beauties seem to develop themselves 
under our eyes. 

This is the case, not merely with 
those objects which attract the eye 
at first sight, but in others which 
we are often accustomed to look upon 
at first as repulsive and disgusting. 
It often happens that the very fact 
of their producing these sensations of 
repulsion is a proof of the artistic skill 
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displayed in their design, since it was 
necessary or useful that they should 
be produced ; but even in the case of 
noxious insects or reptiles, or hurtful 
plants, if we once overcome these sen- 
sations, and examine the objects 
after we have guarded against their 
injurious properties, we shall find that 
under the hateful disguise they at first 
assumed, they conceal a peculiar beauty 
of their own, whether in symmetrical 
form or harmonious colour ; so that our 
sense of distaste becomes lost at last in 
wonder and admiration. If, then, the 
whole of God’s creation is steeped in 
beauty and loveliness, delighting our 
senses at every turn, ministering en- 
joyment to the sight, the smell, the 
taste, the hearing, and the touch; 
if painful impressions are only pro- 
duced when necessary to put us on 
our guard against some hurtful pro- 
perty, and even those painful impres- 
sions may, if wisely used, be turned 
to sources of delight, it may well be 
asked of us, if we are not playing the 
part of rebellious, as well as foolish 
children, if we do not our utmost to 
imitate this gracious Providence, and 
strive with all our might in everything 
we do, and everything we make, to 
combine beauty of form with utility of 
structure, and to delight the senses 
while we minister to the necessity or 
supply the want. 

Now it is a fact, which nearly up to 
the present time has not been generally 
or sufficiently acknowledged, that our 
senses need education, as well as our 
intellect. Taste, in its esthetic mean. 
ing, is no more spontaneous than 
science. Different men, or different 
nations, vary in their natural capa- 
cities for one and the other, and ex- 
ternal circumstances may be more or 
less favourable to the education of 
those capacities ; but in all cases they 
may be improved, and heightened, 
and enlarged by education to an 
almost indefinite extent. Not only 
may they be enlarged and improved in 
those individuals that possess them, 
but they may be spread widely among 
the whole mass of a people, and called 
into being in minds where they would 
not otherwise exist, or where, if they 
existed, they would perish for want of 
nourishment. ‘This is in our eyes the 
most important part of our subject, 
namely, the diffusion of science and 
art. It is, of course, not merely de- 
sirable, but necessary, that individual 
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men of profound science, and indivi- 
dual great artists, should be called into 
being ; but to us it seems still more de- 
sirable that the intelligence to under- 
stand, the taste to appreciate, the in- 
clination to admire, and love, and reve- 
rence their works, should be implanted 
in the heart of eyery living man, wo- 
man, and child, in proportion to their 
several capacities. We call ourselves, 
and some other nations, civilised peo- 
ple; and so, compared with the past, 
we are; but compared with the future, 
compared with the possible state of 
mankind, now dimly rising before the 
eyes of our more far-secing sages, there 
is no nation on earth which can be 
said to be more than just emerging 
from barbarism, ‘True civilisation is 
yet so far a thing of the future that 
we doubt if any one really civilised 
man ever yet existed upon earth, It is 
but now that we are Sooty arriving at 
the consciousness of what a traly civil- 
ised people might be, a people, the 
whole mass of whom were reared in 
the enjoyment of every luxury and re- 
finement of art, every convenience, 
and production, and utility of science, 
with every bodily, every mental, every 
moral faculty, thoroughly brought out, 
and kept in healthy and invigorating 
play by constant exercise and alter- 
nating use. 

We must not, however, indulge in 
dreams of the future, but turn to the 
realities of the present, and discuss 
the three latter of our five propositions. 

What are other nations doing in the 
matter of industrial education, more 
ey on the side of instruction in 
practical science? To answer this ques- 
tion, we shall turn to the pages of Dr. 
Playfair’s second lecture. 

irst of all, we will take our next 
neighbour, France, and will condense 
Dr. Playfair’s account of the indus- 
trial institutions, both of France and 
of other countries, so as to bring it 
within the limits of this article. 

In France there are three govern- 
ment institutions, namely, the ‘ Ecole 
Polytechnique;” the ‘* Ecole des Ponts 
et Chausées,” and the ‘Ecole des 
Mines.” There is also a private insti- 
tution, which receives merely some go- 
vernment aid and countenance, name- 
ly, the “ Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures.” This school possesses 
forty professors and teachers, many of 
them the most eminent men of France, 
and has 300 students, each of whom 
pay £36 annually :— 
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“The courses extend over three years, 
and are compulsory on all; but in the se- 
cond year, the practical operations divide 
into two parts—the one general, the other 
applicable to one of the four following spe- 
cialities: —A, Mechanists. B, Engineers, 
C, Metallurgists. D, Chemists. Students 
are not admitted until they are eighteen 
years of age, and they must furnish proof 
of possessing a good elementary knowledge 
of the sciences. The courses of instruction 
are as follows :— 


Year |. 
Descriptive Geometry. 
Analytical Geometry and Mechanics. 
Transformations of Motion. 
Physics (general). 
Chemistry (general). 
Chemical Manipulation. 
Hygiene and Natural History applied to 
the Arts. 
Drawing. 


Year 2. 
Descriptive Geometry. 
Industrial Physics. 
Mechanics. 
Materials used in Construction of Machines. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Industrial Mineral Chemistry. 
Public Works. 
Geology. 
Manufacture of Iron and Steel. 
Technology (Cordage, Textile Materials, 
Cutting Wood, Stone, &c.) 


Year 38. 

Steam Engines. 

Railways. 

Hydrostatics. 

Construction of Machines. 

Chemical Preparations and Organic Ana~- 
lysis. 

Industrial Organic Chemistry and Agri- 
culture, 

Architecture. 

Mining. 

Furnaces and Foundries, 

Technology (Mills, Oil-making, Spinning, 
Felting, Milling, Potteries, &c.) 


‘The greatest attention is paid to draw- 
ing and design. Pupils have to 
make plans to prove their efficiency. . . . 
Certificates of proficiency are granted after 
the most severe public examination, extend- 
ing over many days. . . . A certificate 
from this institution is equivalent to assured 
success in life: its pupils invariably pass 
into the most important positions in indus- 
try; and not only France, but Spain, Bel- 
gium, and England, have learned to value 
them, as we see by the ready manner in 
which the manufacturers of these countries 
secure their services. 

“ More than 600 foreigners have been 
educated at this school. And Eng- 
land has this year (1852) five or six of her 
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subjects, who were obliged to go abroad for 
that comprehensive instruction which they 
could not get at home. 

“ Besides this institution, which is devoted 
to the industrial instruction of the middle 
classes, you all know of that princely esta- 
tablishment, the ‘* Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers,” the object of which is, both by its 
splendid museums and by the lectures of 
the eminent men who profess there, to in- 
struct the working classes in industrial 
science, and to draw public attention to all 
new discoveries in industry.” 


In Prussia there are three kinds of 
schools—namely, the Gymnasium, or 
Classical Schools; the Real Schools; 
and the Gewerbe, or Trade Schools. 

In the latter, ** the course of instruc- 
tion consists of two years, and the time 
given to each object of study is seen in 
the following scheme.” Pupils are 
‘not admitted till they are fourteen 
years of age :”— 


Unver Cuass (Ist YEAR.) 
Hours in 
a Week. 
Plane Geometry 
Algebra, to Equations of First Degree 3 


Practical Arithmetic set we. 
Physics ooo eee ee ao 
Chemistry ... eee ote oe & 
Free Drawing as i cack 
Linear Drawing eve cep . 9 

35 


Upper Crass (2np Yxar.) 
A.—WInTER SEsston. 


Continuation of Algebra, Trigonometry 3 
Solid and Descriptive Geometry 3 
Practical Calculation o¢e oe 2 
Mechanics and Machinery 3 
Laboratory Work, and repetitions i in 
Chemistry and Physics 4 
Mineralogy 2 
Architecture, Contract WwW orks, and 
Plans ose ove eee 8 
Free Drawing ee ote woe 7 
Linear Drawing 9 
36 
B.—Summer Session. 
Continuation of Descriptive Geometry 
and Conic Sections 3 
Application of Algebra and ‘Trigono- 
metry, Land-surveying, &c. on 8 
Practical Calculations eee 2 
Machinery and Mechanical Technology 3 
Chemical Technology ose oe 4 
Mineralogy ... ox ‘ 2 
Architecture and Building Plans 8 
Free Drawing, Modelling 7 
Linear Drawing eee eee oe 9 
36 
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These schools are founded in the 
different provincial towns, the Govern- 
ment only supplying half the funds on 
the petition of any town which will 
provide the other half, and also build 
the schools. They are, moreover, only 
pepereney to the Central Industrial 
nstitute of Berlin, where there are 
thirteen professors, comprising the 
most eminent names in Prussia, in 
their several departments. In this in- 
stitution the course extends over three 
years ; the first year being general, the 
second and third divided into three 
specialities—A, Mechanics and Engi- 
neers; B, Chemists; C, Architects 
and Builders. We omit the scheme of 
instruction, as too long for our space, 
but quote the following sentences :— 


‘“‘ The plan of instruction in this school, is 
to communicate all such information as may 
be required by a particular manufacturer, 
although not directly included in the limits 
of his profession. Thus it is considered ne- 
cessary that the chemist should be able to 
construct plans, make estimates, and under- 
stand the principles of machinery, in order 
that he may know how to express his wants 
to engineers and builders, and be able to see 
that the contracts are not excessive in price. 
The students are in great demand by manu- 
facturers; and it is rare to find men who go 
out with good class certificates waiting any 
considerable time for employment.” 


In Saxony, industrial education is 
much on the same footing as in Prus- 
sia, the trade schools being similar. 
The central institution is the Polytech- 
nic School of Dresden, where, as in 
Berlin, the pupils are taught the first 
year in common, and, in the two next, 
are divided into three specialities— 
A, Mechanics; B, Civil Engineers ; 
C, Chemists. It is also divided into 
three schools—the Under School, the 
Technical or Upper School, and the 
Architectural School, We subjoin 
part of the course of instruction for 
the Technical School :— 


FOR ALL STUDENTS. 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Mechanical Technology. 

Geology. 
German and Logic. 
English. 
Book-keeping. 
Geological Excursions. 
SECTION A. 
Mill Machinery and Construction. 
Higher Geodesy. 
Projects for Machines. 
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SECTION B. 

Higher Geodesy. 

Roads, Railways, and Hydraulic Engi- 
neering. 

Practical Working in Surveying. 

Plan Drawing. 

Projects for Machines and for Hydraulic 
Works. 


SECTION C. 
Laboratory Practice. 


* The number of professors in the Techni- 
cal Schools is twenty-one.” 


Dr. Lyon Playfair gives similar ac- 
counts, entering into much more de- 
tail than we have space for, of the 
industrial schools and colleges of Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Grand Duchy of Baden, 
and Hanover. It appears that besides 
the departments above described in 
Prussia and Saxony, there are in other 
countries schools of commercial law, 
and mercantile science, combined with 
lectures on the raw materials and pro- 
ducts of different countries, their geo- 
graphical positions, &c., as also on the 
art of book-keeping ; schools of fo- 
restry, or the management of extensive 
woods, and all connected therewith ; 
and even schools for the instruction of 
those about to enter the post-office, in 
which languages and calligraphy are 
taught, in addition to other branches 
of education.* 

In summing up his description of 
the industrial schools of Germany, Dr. 
Playfair says :— 


“ Reviewing what has been said, and ad- 
ding a fair proportion for the districts not 
visited, it is quite certain, that at least 
18,000 well-qualitied students are being 
every year systematically instructed in the 
industrial institutions of Germany; and 
when you consider the character of that sys- 
tematic instruction, you will be convinced 
that the time has come when England must 
begin to raise an intellectual force to do 
battle with that mighty one which is rising 
everywhere around her.” 


Dr. Playfair then more briefly de- 
scribes the industrial institutions of Bel- 
gium, and those of Sweden and Den- 
mark, which all present features more 








* This is in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
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or less identical with those already 
described in France and Germany. 
There is in Copenhagen, in addition to 
the Polytechnic Institution— 


“The Technical Institute,’ which is 
chiefly devoted to the instruction of work- 
men, of whom 520 were in regular attend- 
ance last session. The institution is, in fact, 
a school of design, but is remarkable for 
the detailed applications of art, there being 
a class for almost every trade; as, for ex- 
ample, for brick-makers, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, tin-plate workers, lock-makers, 
gas-fitters, goldsmiths, bookbinders, carpet- 
makers, &c. But, besides design, mathe- 
matics, physics, the nature of building ma- 
terials, and other subjects of a like nature 
are taught.” 


We think now that the reader will 
agree with us on the fourth question 
we proposed to discuss, so far as this, 
that it 1s desirable for the United King- 
dom to do something in the matter of 
industrial education. What that some- 
thing should be, and what exact form 
it should take, are special questions 
which will require much time and con- 
sideration before they can be answered 
satisfactorily. 

We may, perhaps, derive a little 
light from the experience of the schools 
of design, for the account of which we 
shall depend chiefly on the third pam- 
phlet in our list—** The Report of M. 
de Cocquiel to the Belgian Govern- 
ment, on the State of Industrial Edu- 
cation in England ” :— 


“The Schools of Design were established 
in 1837. Their object was purely indus- 
trial; their aim was neither to create artists, 
nor to establish royal academies on a small 
scale.” 


What they were intended to produce 
was a body of pattern-makers, who 
should supply the manufacturers with 
patterns, at once elegant and practical, 
for their several trades. They have 
hitherto been almost absolute failures. 
M. de Cocquiel says— 


“The growing indifference of the public, 
the anarchy which prevailed in the manage- 
ment of the schools, their purely theoretical 











If, on a summer visit there, we were asked what 


school in the British empire had this object in view? and we remembered that our Post- 
office was supplied with officials, principally on the recommendations of members of Parlia- 
ment, fur services rendered during their election, we are afraid we could hardly hear the 


question without a blush, and should be obliged to decline answering it altogether. 
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character, and finally, the incapacity of the 
masters, particularly of those in the provin- 
cial schools, some of which, pupils of the 
Royal Academy, had no idea of what consti- 
tuted an industrial design— these were the 
causes to which the failure of the schools of 
design is attributed in England. 

“There are others, however, which are at 
once evident to common sense, but which 
some are obstinately bent upon not seeing. 
The foremost is, that the bulk of the English 
people do not possess the artistic genius and 
the exquisite taste that distinguish certain 
nations of the Continent. Good drawing- 
schools may do much, I admit; they may 
train up some good draughtsmen, calculated 
to render useful services to the national in- 
dustry, but it will assuredly be difficult to 
succeed in making England the successful 
rival of France, as regards objects of art, and 
works in which taste enters as a leading ele- 
ment. 

‘“* Another cause of inferiority is, the habit 
of seizing upon foreign patterns. As long 
as the English manufacturer is enabled to 
copy the designs of the Continent, he will 
not buy English ones, and industrial draw- 
ing will attract no man of talent. 

‘The manner in which English manufac- 
turers proceed in this respect is most deplor- 
able, no less as concerns themselves and the 
public, than as regards its bearings upon the 
development of the art of ornamental design. 
The French manufacturer employs designers 
whom he pays liberally, but who exclusively 
devote themselves to their special branch of 
business; the manufacturer does not inter- 
fere, and the designer takes upon himself the 
entire responsibility of the design which he 
executes, In England these matters are 
managed very differently. There the ma- 
jority of the manufacturers employ agents, 
who are on the watch to obtain, by any 
means, patterns of the new articles that ap- 
pear in the great continental markets, and 
sometimes when the goods come out, they 
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find themselves forestalled or followed by 
rivals who have pirated the same pattern. 
Sometimes the foreign patterns are modified 
by varying the arrangement and quality of 
the colours. This delicate operation is di- 
rected by the manufacturers ; sometimes it is 
left to the workmen themselves ; and the re- 
sult is often seen in those patterns jarring in 
colour and absurd in form, overladen with 
a multitude of incoherent accessories, from 
which we avert our gaze, as we would stop 
our ears in the neighbourhood of discordant 
music.”* 


M. de Cocquiel, however, after- 
wards shows that the English Go- 
vernment is modifying its course, and 
that— 


“The plan on which the English schools 
have been reorganised embraces three prin- 
cipal points, each of which is the object of 
special schools :— 

“1st. The diffusion of ordinary drawing 
and modelling—elementary drawing schools. 

“2nd. The theoretical and practical study 
of ornamental art — schools of ornamental 
art. 

“3rd. The application of artistic know- 
ledge to the various branches of manufacture 
—<department of practical art.” 


Now, the lesson we may derive from 
this experience is, that the former 
schools of design were failures — first, 
from their plan not being sufficiently 
comprehensive ; second, from its not 
being sufficiently practical; third, 
from there being no demand on the 
part of the manufacturer for the la- 
bours of the skilled designer, when he 
was formed by the schools, 

From the last source of failure the 
schools of industrial science, were any 





* The following extracts from Mr. Dyce’s Report on the Foreign Schools of Design will 
amuse the reader :—“ A few years ago a French manufacturer of paper- hangings came to this 


country with the intention of commencing business. 


To insure his success, he brought with 


him a skilful designer of patterns for paper, believing that with the advantages he should 
enjoy in other respects, be had only to superadd the quality of excellent design (in which 
English papers are lamentably deficient), to drive all competitors out of the market. He 


engaged English workmen and commenced operations. 


His designer, accustomed to the 


French method, was, of course, not content with having merely furnished the pattern, he 
considered that half of his vocation consisted in seeing that no injury was done to the charac- 


ter of his design through the unskilfulness of the workmen 


With this view he insisted that 


the tints employed should exactly correspond to those in his design, and that if the colouring 


were to be changed, the alteration should be according to his judgment. 


Could anything be 


more reasonable ? But what was the result? The workmen struck work; they had been 
accustomed to make up their tints in large quantities; they had never used but three greens, 
or two reds, or two yellows, and so on; there were only certain changes in the management 
of the colours which they were in the habit of making, and it was absurd to suppose that 
they should submit to the caprice of a Frenchman who seemed to think there were as many 
colours as days in the year, and who insisted upon many minute variations of tint, of which 
they could see no use, and which were not employed in the trade. The concern was accord- 
ingly broken up.” 
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such established, would certainly be 
free, since there is scarcely a single 
branch of manufacture demanding any 
acquaintance with the principles of 
science in which we do not at the pre- 
sent moment find many foreigners em- 
ployed, solely on account of their su- 
perior skill and capacity, acquired in 
the foreign industrial institutions. 

From the two former sources of fuil- 
ure it behoves us carefully to guard 
ourselves. Any institutions for the 
giving of an industrial scientific educa- 
tion should either be themselves found- 
ed on a comprehensive and systematic 
plan, or should form part of such plan, 
and they should at once assume a di- 
rectly practical and utilitarian charac- 
ter. Lectures and instruction adapted 
merely to give general information, 
teaching of a popular character, such 
as has hitherto been rife among us on 
subjects of practical science, should be 
most studiously avoided. ‘‘ Less than 
thorough will not do it,” might well be 
the motto of such a system. 

The lecturers and teachers in the 
highest or central institutions should 
be men of the highest ability in their 
respective sciences, who had the will 
wad the power to reduce their abstract 
science to the most direct practical 
uses. We do not mean that they 
should neglect theory —far from it. 
True, thorough universal practice can 
only come through theory. What we 
mean is, that they should teach the 
theory thoroughly by continually show- 
ing its practical applications. 

In our country, with our popular 
system of government, it is necessary, 
however, to proceed in a very different 
manner from that which might be 
adopted by a government of a more 
centralised and despotic character. We 
are accustomed, whether right or 
wrong, to manage our own affairs 
very much after our own fashion, and 
are not partial to being drilled by Go- 
vernment, even if it is for our own be- 
nefit. Whatever scheme might be 
proposed, therefore, would have very 
much to depend on popular will and 
demand for its ultimate adoption ; and 
however comprehensive might be its 
plan, and adapted for indefinite exten- 
sion and enlargement, it would be 
prudent to make arrangements, in the 
first instance, for trying it on a small 
scale. For these reasons it is abso- 
lutely essential that there should be a 
general and provincial movement ready 
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to meet and co-operate with any scheme 
that might be proposed by a central 
and governmental authority. Action 
and reaction are essential to our poli- 
tical life and health. There are in 
most provincial towns in the United 
Kingdom various institutions, such as 
mechanics’ institutes, athenzeums, and 
others, which were formed on the idea 
of imparting scientific instruction to 
the people. Most of these have failed, 
in consequence of their want of system, 
their isolation, and the desultory and 
unpractical character of the instruction 
imparted. 

The existence of these institutions, 
however, shows a want, a demand for 
scientific instruction, which, we think, 
it would be but good policy and sound 
wisdom for the Government to offer to 
supply on terms of mutual co-opera- 
tion, and its guaranteeing the sound- 
ness of the article supplied. On the 
supposition of the proposal of the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, or any modification of that pro- 
posal, being carried out, and in accord- 
ance with the hint in the speech from 
the throne, a great central university 
of practical science and art being es. 
tablished at Kensington, there would, 
doubtless, exist the power of having 
all similar establishments throughout 
the kingdom affiliated to that institu- 
tion, receiving from it advice and sup- 
port, and being supplied from among 
its pupils with trained teachers and in. 
structors adapted to the wants of the 
several localities. There would also 
exist the power of having secondary 
centres in Ireland and Scotland (and 
other parts of the empire, perhaps, for 
even the colonies might desire to unite 
in such a scheme) ; one or more insti- 
tutions in each capital taking up spe- 
cial departments, and becoming them- 
selves the centres of instruction and 
enlightenment to their several coun- 
tries. 

The establishment of such a grand 
central Institution as is recommended 
by the Royal Commissioners, seems to 
us to be the only worthy, the only 
wise, and the only practical way of 
founding a really useful industrial 
education for the Empire. 

Not being in the secret, however, 
we cannot say how far such a plan is in 
accordance with the ideas of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; but the establish- 
ment of a new department of the Board 
of Trade with two joint secretaries— 
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Mr. Cole, for practical art, and Dr. 
Playfair, for practical science—points 
in this desirable direction. * 

Already have the only Government 
institutions having an industrial ob- 
ject, namely, the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology in Jermyn-street, with its 
School of Practical Science, the kin- 
dred Museum of Irish Industry, and 
the Royal Dublin Society, been placed 
under this department. 

A growing conviction has arisen in 
the minds of most men who have 
thought upon the subject, that mu- 
seums without lectures and teaching 
on the objects contained in them are 
but little better than so many curiosity 
shops, and that, therefore, the British 
Museum, and all other such public in- 
stitions, should be utilised by a corps 
of educational professors being at- 
tached to them, and that the character 
of this education should not be merely 
general and desultory, but severe, ear- 
nest, and systematic. 

The pupils should not simply be lec- 
tured at, but well ** ground” and well 
grounded, and severely examined, and 
certificates of proficiency only given 
to those who pass their examinations 
creditably. 

If the great central establishment 
for practical science and art be ulti- 
mately opened at Kensington, it may 
well be made an industrial university, 
to which all other establishments for 
giving industrial education, whether 
private or public, or a mixture of both, 
should serve as colleges. In this way 
the institutions mentioned above, and 
all similar ones, either present or fu- 
ture, whether in London, in the capi- 
tals of Ireland or Scotland, or in pro- 
vincial cities and towns, might be con- 
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nected by a bond of union, each hav- 
ing its special department assigned to 
it, but all working together on a com- 
mon co-operating plan. In this way 
each institution might preserve its in- 
dependence and its peculiar and spe- 
cial character, while it formed part of 
one federal union. 

From this union we should, of course, 
except all those educational establish- 
ments which already form part of our 
existing universities; but this is ob- 
viously necessary, inasmuch as their 
object is a general education, while 
that of our supposed university would 
be special, having always steadily in 
view the practical and industrial appli- 
cation of everything it teaches. 

In the meantime, and pending the 
establishment of such a great indus- 
trial university, as we have supposed, 
it would appear to us to be wise to 
set about the founding and establish. 
ment of as many of the smaller institu. 
tions or colleges as may be, taking 
eare that their teaching be of as tho- 
roughly good, practical, and systema- 
tic character as possible. We care 
little whether these institutions be at 
first founded and supported by Govern. 
ment, or whether they be self-support- 
ing, or, like Owen's College in Man- 
chester, founded by individuals; or 
whether they are wholly private, or 
receive Government aid, provided the 
instruction afforded come up to the 
requisite standard. It would be easy 
for us to propose schemes, either to fit 
existing institutions, or to prepare for 
future ones, but it would be an oceu- 
pation more amusing, perhaps, to our- 
selves than our readers, and probably 
little useful to either. Any really 
practical and workable plan must be 


* If we were inclined to speculate on the future, we might prophesy that this movement, to- 








gether with tliat relating to the older universities, the discussion as to the British Museum and 
National Gallery, the governmental character of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, the agita- 
tion as to the ordnance survey of Scotland, and the admiralty hydrographical surveys, and 
the promised measure for general education in England, with other similar matters, will re- 
sult in the appointment of a scientific Secretary of State, or educational minister, who will 
have in his department the supervision and partial control of everything connected with 
science, art, and education throughout the empire. We do not mean that this minister will, 
or ought to, have the power of making edicts or regulations on these matters any more than 
the President of the Board of Trade or the Home Secretary or the Privy Council have now; 
but simply that there should be one great department for all such matters, so far as they are 
connected with the State, and that the head of that department should be responsible to Par- 
liament for the whole of the State interference with them. 

All royal observatories and all public institutions, either for the collect’on of objects of 
science and art, or fur making observations and gaining information respecting them, as well 
as for the exhibition of those objects, and the diffusion of that information, and all public edu- 
cational bodies whatever, should make their reports to this department, and be subject to its 
inspection, 
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the growth of time, and the production 
of many minds; it will be the result of 
much discussion, of much collision of 
opinion, and probably of many mis- 
takes corrected, before it be thorough- 
ly established. 

We would by no means set up 
the foreign industrial institutions as 
models to be exactly followed. The 
scheme of instruction given at most 
of them is far too general to suit our 
own views. We would in our indus- 
trial education hardly have anything 
taught for which there already exists a 
complete machinery of instruction else- 
where. 

All languages and general literature, 
and all pure mathematics and theore- 
tical science, whether physical or me- 
taphysical, should be excluded from 
our course of instruction. We would 
require a certain elementary amount of 
these to be already possessed by the 
pupils, before they entered on a course 
of industrial education, and we would 
have every facility afforded for their 
going on with these branches of educa- 
tion elsewhere, while they were receiv- 
ing practical instruction in theindustrial 
schools, The object of our industrial 
institutions should be not to rival any 
existing educational establishments, 
but to add to them a kind of instruc. 
tion which they do not give. 

As to those branches of physical 
science which are already taught in 
our existing educational establishments 
—such as chemistry, geology, and me- 
chanics — while we would, by all 
means, urge their being continued to 
be taught there as parts of general 
science, and portions of that mass of 
information necessary for a liberal 
education, they should, in our indus- 
trial schools, be the main objects of in- 
struction, and taught not simply as 
sciences desirable to be known, but as 
useful to be practised. These and 
other kindred sciences should be taught 
in all their entirety, and followed into all 
their branches; their elements and 
principles should be drilled into the 
pupils’ minds as the very A BC of 
their education; and every one of 
their possible practical applications 
should, as far as possible, be carried 
out under the pupil’s eye, and, when 
possible, by his own hands. 


* On this point M. Arnoux, chief designer at Messrs. Minton’s, Stoke-upon-Trent, in his 
letter to the Society of Arts, quoted in their Report, says :—‘ I would also add, that, on the 
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If, for instance, we take such arts 
as glass-making, pottery, building, 
stone-cutting, road-making, bricklay- 
ing, the forging, founding, or casting 
of metals, or any other arts and manu- 
factures depending on any matters dug 
out of the earth, we would have all the 
superintendents of such manufactures, 
and, when possible, and as far as pos- 
sible, the workmen themselves, in- 
structed thoroughly in practical ge- 
ology, so as to show them where to 
look for their materials, and how those 
materials were formed and brought 
into their present situation ; in chemis- 
try and mineralogy, to show them of 
what simple substances they were com- 
posed, and how those substances com- 
bined among themselves, and how 
their dissolution or further combina- 
tion was to be effected; and in me- 
chanical philosophy, to show them the 
physical an regulating the nature of 
the substances, and those of the ma- 
chines and appliances with which they 
were to be handled and managed. 

Again, in such arts as carpentering, 
cabinet-making, weaving, spinning, 
felting, leather making, the rearing 
and cultivation of plants and animals 
—in short, in practical agriculture and 
all the manufactures depending on ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, we would 
have the pupils instructed in zoology 
and botany, that they might know the 
nature of animal and vegetable tissues, 
the laws that govern their production 
or regulate their nature and their use; 
in addition to such, an amount of che- 
mistry, geology, and mechanics as 
should instruct them in the nature and 
the management of soils, and the con- 
struction of the machinery used either 
in agriculture or in the textile and 
other manufactures. 

How far each of the provincial insti- 
tutions should extend its course of 
industrial instruction must depend ra- 
ther upon local circumstances, In 
mining districts, they would, of course, 
most naturally take the form of a school 
of mines ; in manufacturing localities, 
the principal manufactures of the se- 
veral places might be most attended to; 
but it would be essential that, in the 
central establishments of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, professors should 
exist capable of giving the highest* 
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species of instruction in all the branches 
taught within their several districts. 
This would be necessary, whether or 
not there may hereafter be called into 
existence a grand central industrial 
university for the whole empire, in ac- 
cordance with what we believe to be 
the intentions of the Royal Exhibition 
Commissioners. 

The reader must not suppose that 
we think it possible, by industrial 
schools, to supersede the necessity of 
apprenticeship, and the actual carry- 
ing out of every art and trade in the 
workshop. 

‘The actual practice of any art can 
only be learnt in the workshop, and 
not in the school. By attending the 
school, however, either before engaging 
in the practice of any art, or at certain 
times while engaged in it, the same 
youth would, in all cases, acquire prac- 
tical skill in a shorter time than other- 
wise, and, in many cases, would be 
enabled to discover new or improved 
methods of practice that otherwise 
would never have occurred to him. It 
is invariably found, that a man be- 
comes a more thorough and skilled 
workman the more he is instructed in 
the theory and guiding principles of 
his art. In the fourth publication we 
have mentioned, ‘‘' The Report of the 
Society of Arts,” many instances of 
this are given. For instance— 


“The Edinburgh School of Arts issues 
certificates of merit, awarded after strict ex- 
amination. . . . A certificate obtained 
by a course of study like this, and after ex- 
aminations so searching and complete, is un- 
questionably one of the highest and most 
flattering testimonials a young man can 
possess. There is scarcely an instance of a 
young man who possesses either ‘ attesta- 
tions of proficiency’ or ‘life diplomas,’ who 
does not in consequence get on better in the 
world, either in his own business or in some 
higher branch.” 


In the summing up of the Report, 
too, this passage occurs :— 


“We observe, in the opinions furnished 
to us by manufacturers, that while they 
strongly advocate the necessity of teaching 
the principles of science in connexion with 
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the arts, they likewise urge the expediency 
of so arranging the courses of study, that 
the pupil may understand he does not leave 
the school fitted to exercise an industrial 
occupation, but only that he has laid a basis 
upon which may be raised with advantage 
his further industrial instruction in the work- 
shop or the factory. They entirely agree 
with the committee in the expression of the 
conviction, that the practice of an art or 
the manipulations of a trade are best learned 
as realities as the stated occupations of every- 
day life; while they are equally convinced, 
that a knowledge of the principles of the 
sciences on which arts or trades are founded, 
is an indispensable element in the instruction 
of the well-skilled workman,” 


In the same Report it is shown, 
that it has been found, practically, a 
mistake to tone down the education 
given to the lowest class, through the 
fear of making them discontented with 
their situation, or unfit to encounter its 
hardships. A low standard of instruc- 
tion was tried for many years in the 
Greenwich Hospital Schools, and the 
boys, when entered in the navy, were 
found to be unruly, ignorant, idle, and 
worthless. Since the standard has 
been raised, the very same class of 
boys (the sons of common seamen) 
have borne a far higher character, both 
for intelligence and for subordination 
and good conduct. 

One thing is necessary to be observed 
in initiating a system of industrial edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom, namely, 
that we must begin, not from below, 
but from above. We must first es- 
tablish one or more institutions of the 
highest class, and be content with their 
proceeding at first in a slow and ap- 
parently inefficient manner compared 
with what they ought to proceed in, 
We shall have not only to establish the 
system of education, but we shall have, 
by slow degrees, to create a demand 
for it, and to adjust it to popular 
requirements. It will take some few 
years for the value of the certificated 
pupils to become known to manufac- 
turers and other practical men, before 
a demand for their services arises. Our 
home institutions, moreover, will have 
first of all to beat their foreign com- 
petitors out of the field, and to acquire 


choice of professors will depend the life or death of your establishments— if they are not 
chosen with great impartiality, and if you do not, by liberal salaries, induce men of real 
merit to enter on a career of teaching. Everything will depend on this. When you find 
good professors, build for them a bridge of gold ; tor it is they who will form others to take 


charge of schools hereafter to be established in the provinces.” 
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somewhat of the prestige they now 
possess, before the preference will be 
given to them by those who are able to 
choose between them. 

In the very remarkable pampblet, 
last on our list, called ‘ Lancashire 
Learning,” which appears to be written 
by a Manchester manufacturer, are 
some very shrewd and noteworthy ob- 
servations, a few of which we will quote 
here :— 


“We are, in fact, suffering severely from 
ignorance: every man in his own business or 
profession sees it abundantly. How difficult, 
after all, is it to find either a good workman 
or a thoroughly taught and scientific man. 
In many trades a workman mey be taught 
by the greatest stranger to his business, if 
he has only a little common sense and some 
systematically arranged knowledge: whole 
years of experience among ordinary work- 
men seem to have produced no more know- 
ledge than a few well-taught days would 
have done. But the same of masters: how 
difficult it is to find a good manager who is 
properly the master, as he ought to be, in 
knowledge ; how valuable he is when fvund, 
and how likely to turn out the true master 
in all respects. Thesons of the employer and 
the employed are taught only the rudiments 
of education—the mere foundation, leaving 
the building quite out. They enter trades or 
manufactures without a principle, and only 
those who have unusual thinking powers 
manage during a life to form principles for 
themselves. These attempts are often suffi- 
ciently crude, and would be excessively 
amusing, were it not painful to think that 
this principle which they do discover is often 
perfectly absurd, and has been formed after 
a great effort, and that a right one might as 
easily have been put in its place with only a 
slight effort. ° ° 

“ Some of our trades depend on the result 
of the most minute investigations of nature ; 
their success depends on the principles being 
strictly adhered to—their progress depends 
on the principles being so well known that a 
new step becomes possil le. But what do 
we find to be the case? For no trade or 
manufacture is there a place where a man 
may learn the principles on which he must 
work.” 


It is, therefore, obvious, that our 
first business must be to endeavour to 
instruct ‘‘the masters,” and to show 
them the great advantage of “ syste- 
matic knowledge” for themselve »’s, and 
then will follow the demand on their 
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part for systematically instructed work- 
men, in order to understand and carry 
out their orders. 

Moreover, if we wished at once to 
commence a general system of indus- 
trial education throughout the country, 
where are we to find the teachers? 
On this point it is well observed in the 
Report of the Society of Arts :— 


“This is indeed a serious obstacle to all 
improvement. The want of a class of men 
qualified to teach the principles of industrial 
instruction, is indeed a most formidable difti- 
culty. Men who are acquainted even in a 
very humble degree with the principles of 
mathematics and of physical science in their 
practical applications, or with natural and 
experimental science, can always profitably 
dispose of their time. Persons who are duly 
qualified to teach such sciences are rarely to 
be found ; or, if found, they are with difficulty 
engaged.” 


This difficulty would however be 
gradually got over, if a demand for the 
kind of instruction were to arise, and 
an accessible central institution existed 
for imparting it. Persons engaged in 
tuition generally, would then take care 
to acquire some proficiency in practical 
science also, and teach it along with 
other things, until eventually schools 
would arise, in which that’ te: aching 
would form the pr incipal feature. 

As to the nature of the primary 
central institutions, it seems clear to 
us, that they must be subject to some 
great central authority, and directly 
under the control, through that au- 
thority, not of any particular or local 
body, but of the nation at large. In 
other words, they must be Government 
institutions, open to the public, and not 
private societies or corporate bodies. 

On this point the Report of the So- 
ciety of Arts says:— 


“Suffice it here to say, that to provide 
systematic courses of study for places of 
education, and to enjoin that they be carried 
out without making any effectual and work- 
ing machinery by which they may be brought 
into, and retained in operation, would be to 
perpetuate a delusion, that of making reforms 
on paper, without at the same time providing 
adequate means to work them out. To speak 
of the responsibility of boards, of trustees, or 
of corporations, * or of high official personages, 
in matters which are not implied in their 





* “ Or of societies,” we might add, without meaning any offence to the Society of Arts. 
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primary duties,* but which are external to 
them, and annexed, is to use a form of speech 
without meaning. 

“Where the consequences of neglect of 
duty are not direct, prompt, serious, and 
personal, responsibility is but a name. Per- 
sonal responsibility scarcely attaches to those 
high and honourable men, who by virtue of 
office, are constituted trustees of the National 
Gallery, or of the British Museum. Boards 
made up of numerous official and semi-official 
personages” [and councils of societies, pace 
societatis art.um)], *‘ are the breakwaters be- 
hind which incompetency and ignorance 
too often take shelter.” 


At the close of their Report, indeed, 
the Committee of the Society of Arts 
fully acknowledge the wisdom of the 
superintendence of Government. ‘They 
say :— 


“In presenting this, our report, to the 
Council of the Society of Arts, we would 
observe that, since the duty of collecting 
evidence and reporting thereon has been 
entrusted to us, the Government has estab- 
lished a department of science and art in 
connexion with the Board of Trade, and that 
the object of the department, as we have 
been informed, is to establish schools for 
technical instruction throughout the kingdom. 

** Much of the duty of the central body to 
which reference has so frequently been made 
in our report, usually implying the Society 
of Arts, will now be assumed by the Govern- 
ment department; and we would therefore 
suggest to the council, that the results of 
this inquiry, undertaken before the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government on this subject 
were made known, should be published, and 
formally submitted to the Board of Trade, 
for their lordships’ information; with the 
assurance that the Society of Arts takes a 
deep interest in the objects contemplated by 
the new department, and that it tenders its 
co-operation in any manner best calculated 
to promote the success of industrial instruc- 
tion, so far as the nature and principles of 
the society will allow.” 


We cannot too highly commend the 
public and patriotic spirit and single- 
ness of purpose shewn in this conclud- 
ing passage; nor can we too strongly 
recommend to the reader's earnest pe- 
rusal the whole of this valuable report, 
together with its appendix of commu- 
nications from some of the principal 
manufacturers of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland ; and the supplementary 
report on agricultural instruction. 
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In discussing the last question we 
have proposed, namely, ** What special 
advantages would accrue to Ireland 
from the establishment of a system of 
industrial education?” we are free from 
all doubts and hesitations, and are full 
of hopeful anticipation. In whatever 
light we look at this part of the sub- 
ject, it puts on a favourable appear- 
ance. 

In the first place we would say that 
in an industrial education there can be 
no possible room for the intrusion of 
any party or sectarian spirit. Reli- 
gious and political opinions are not 
concerned in matters of practical science 
and art. A man may equally be an 
admirable mechanic, or a skilful arti- 
san, or even a profound man of science, 
or great artist, whether he be Whig, 
Tory, or Radical, Legitimist, or Red Re- 
publican, Protestant, or Roman Ca- 
tholic, Jew, Turk, heretic, or infidel. 
It is, therefore, almost impossible to 
infuse any spirit of religious or political 
discord into a system of purely indus- 
trial education. This is in itself a 
great advantage, but is not the benefit 
to which we are principally looking. 

‘The industrial position of Ireland, as 
compared with England, has hitherto, 
in large measure (not altogether, but 
in a very great degree), depended on 
the difference between the natural re- 
sources of the two countries. We are 
apt occasionally to brag a little of the 
great natural resources of Ireland, to 
speak of her agricultural fertility, or 
her mineral wealth, as something quite 
wouderful and unexampled, and as 
only kept hidden by untoward circum- 
stances. 

Now, this is hardly a very wise pro- 
ceeding on our part, and it will be 
better to admit once for all, that our 
natural resources, whether mineral or 
agricultural, though respectable, are 
not so great as to enable us to dispense 
with the necessity of making the most 
of them. 

In the very clear and admirable ac- 
count of the industrial resources of 
Ireland by Sir R. Kane, the utmost 
value is given to all our natural re- 
sources. It may be taken, therefore, 
as an undoubted fact, that all the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland are known. 
We have no great hidden sources of 





* This of course would not apply to an official personage whose direct duty it was to 


superintend these institutions, and who was responsible for their working well. 
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wealth which are some day to be brought 
to light by some wonderful discovery, 
and enrich us all, whether we will or 
not. What we have to do is to so 
examine, and arrange, and manage our 
resources, that the utmost possible 
advantage shall be got from them now 
and the utmost improvement and de- 
velopment be secured for them here- 
after. 

Now, in a former part of this article 
it was shown that the possession of na- 
tural resources, or raw material in any 
locality, is daily becoming of less and 
less importance in the enriching and 
benefiting that locality, while the 
science and skill which are brought to 
bear in production are daily acquiring 
a higher and higher relative value. 

Even, then, if our industrial resources 
were far poorer than they are, it would 
be canis for us, by acquiring great 
skill and industry in their use, to cause 
raw material to flow into our work- 
shops and manufuctories from other 
places, where that skill and industry 
did not exist. There is, however, one 
resource and one raw material which 
is not usually classed as such, of which 
no one can deny us the possession of 
a very large share—a share, we think, 
above the average of almost any other 
a and that is INTELLIGENCE. 
Vhatever else the mass of our popula- 

tion may be, they are undoubtedly 
quickwitted and intelligent. We grant 
that they are full of prejudices, and ad- 
dicted to their old ways, and methods, 
and customs, like every other isolated 
set of people that have few opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with other 
usages, but once induce them to take 
a thing up, and they are more apt and 
intelligent at learning, and, we are bold 
to say, become skilful in practice in a 
shorter time than the plodding Eng- 
lishman or cautious Scotchman. 

Then, again, take them on the side 
of art, and we believe we are fully 
warranted in saying, that there exists 
in Ireland a greater capacity for art, 
and, therefore, a greater natural tuste 
for design, than in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. It is true that 
this taste and capacity are dormant in 
the mass of our population ; but it is 
also true that Ireland produces more 
great artists, whether painters, sculp- 
tors, or musicians, in proportion to her 

pulation, than either Scotland or 
tngland. What hinders, therefore, 
if we had once a system of industrial 
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education established, and a power of 
utilising the instruction there impart- 
ed, but that the workshops and manu- 
factories of Great Britain should be 
supplied with patterns and designs, 
and also with designers, not from the 
Continent, but from Ireland. Even if 
we had but one central institution, or 
group of institutions, here in Dublin 
for the present, where young men of 
the middle class could acquire a prac- 
tical education, fitting them directly 
to enter the great workshops of indus- 
try, either as designers or as superin- 
tendants and foremen, with advantages 
but a little above their fellows, we 
should, in a short time, acquire an 
outlet for many of our youth, where 
they might earn an honourable sub- 
sistence, and be placed on the high 
road to fortune and to honour. 

Is it not likely that some of these 
men should return to us with acquired 
capital, and commence in their own 
land the practice of the arts and ma- 
nufuctures which are enriching the rest 
of the empire? It appears to us that 
it is to such men, who, led partly, 
perhaps, by patriotic motives, partly 
by the wish to dwell among their 
own people, that we must look for 
the introduction among us of many 
branches of manufacture, in which we 
are strangely and unaccountably de- 
ficient. 

Such men would themselves be ac- 
customed to the ways of the people, 
and be ready to meet, because they 
would understand, whatever difficulties 
might lie in their path; and how 
greatly would these difficulties be 
smoothed by the fact of a body of 
young men existing on the spot, both 
able and willing at once to join their 
enterprise, and bring the most effectual 
assistance to it ! 

No one who knows anything of 
Ireland but knows the common em- 
ployment of young men of decent 
family, about eighteen years of age. 
If not going into the church or the bar, 
they are almost invariably ‘ waiting 
for a commission.” We never see one 
of these young fellows idling about 
with his horse, his dog, or his gun, but 
we are inclined to say to hin—‘* My 
good fellow, take off your coat, turn 
up your sleeves, and if it be only for 
the fun of the thing, take this axe, or 
this spade, or this hammer, and see if 
you cannot do a day’s work, that would 
enable you to earn your bread by 
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the sweat of your brow, in case you 
should ever fo reduced to try that 
same.” 

We know of more than one instance 
of young men of similar rank and 
station in England, who are at this 
moment wielding a hammer in an en- 
gineer’s workshop, working in the garb 
and in the society of common working 
men, and thus acquiring that thorough 
practical skill and knowledge which, 
when united with previous education 
of a higher character, will enable them 
to breast through all opposition in their 
after course of life, and win their way 
to an honourable subsistence, or it may 
be, to fortune and to fame. We be- 
lieve, too, that among these young 
men there are some Irishmen not be- 
hind their fellows, and we have that 
confidence in the intelligence, in the 
energy, and in the pluck of Irishmen, 
that we know when they do enter on 
a course they will not allow themselves 
to be easily surpassed. 

Now, it is to young men of this 
stamp, men determined, if they can 
only see an opening, to make their way 
in the world by their own independent 
exertions, that we would, in the first 
instance, gladly see more facilities of- 
fered than at present exist, for acquir- 
ing that amount of practical industrial 
information, instruction, and training, 
which should enable them at least to 
** start fair” with the rest of the em- 
pire. 

We care, however, very little, or not 
at all, whether the young men ulti- 
mately came from the upper, middle, 
or lower ranks of society; whether 
they were sons of landed gentry, of 
professional men, merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, or tradesmen, or were the picked 
youths of the labouring and working 
classes. 

What we wish to see is, an institu- 
tion which should bear to the practical 
arts the relation which an university 
bears, or ought to bear, to the learned 
professions, and the certificate or diplo- 
ma of which should at once command 
a high value in the market for practi- 
cal ability. What we wish to urge 
upon our readers is, that they should 
be ready to insist, and to tuke care, 
that in the approaching organisation of 
such institutions, Ireland should have 
her full share. We wish to call their 
attention to the great practical advan- 
tages likely to accrue to Ireland if such 
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an institution be well and wisely estab- 
lished within her shores, to rouse them 
to a full sense of the value of the op- 
portunity that now offers itself for our 
acquiring somewhat more of the self- 
created wealth which characterises Eng- 
land, and for once in our lives to join 
in the cry, so often abused, of “‘ justice 
to Ireland,” in the full conviction that 
she has only to ask for it, in order to 
obtain it. 

We would urge upon our readers to 
be well aware of what they are doing; 
to be quite sure of the grounds on 
which they are acting; to allow no an- 
tiquated prejudices to stand in the way 
of their seeing clearly either the de- 
fects of that which is old, or the advan- 
tages of what may benew. We livein 
an age of progress, when much of that 
which was highly useful and beneficial 
ina former state of society has become 
now comparatively inefficient, not, per- 
haps, that it has itself deteriorated, but 
because everything around it has im- 
proved; an age when old institutions 
require to be remodelled, and infused 
with new and more energetic life, and 
to be extended and supported by newer, 
and younger, and more active allies. 

Let no one of us, then, trust in an 
fancied superiority, or supposed cout 
lence or sufficiency in the institutions 
at present existing, but be ready to 
insist on their enlargement and exten- 
sion, and that either by their means, or 
if necessary, by the founding of others, 
no jot of eye advantage shall be 
lost to Ireland by our blindness or pre- 
judices, or by our apathy and supine- 
ness, 

In whatever part of Ireland institu- 
tions may already exist, having any in- 
dustrial object or tendency, we would 
wish to see them supported, maintain. 
ed, and enlarged; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that in no institu. 
tion, either in Ireland, or in any other 
part of the empire, is any industrial 
instruction given, which at all comes 
near the standard of what ought to 
be. 

It is, moreover, most important for 
us, by —— means, to avoid iso- 
lation. Independence is an excellent 
thing, and we would be the last to ad- 
vise the yielding up of one jot more 
than is necessary; but we should 
never forget that union and associa- 
tion is the source of all strength, and of 
all wealth and power. In so impor- 
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tant a matter as the industrial educa- 
tion of our youth, whether of the high- 
er or lower ranks, we should be pre- 
pared to join with, to assist, and to 
receive aid from the great body of able 
and intelligent men of the whole empire. 

We would, we say again, urge upon 
our readers the necessity of our join- 
ing in this movement, for the purpose 
of having Ireland included in any great 
plan or system of industrial education 
that may be formed, and deriving her 
full share of the benefit to be gained by 
it. 

If we look at Irish agriculture alone, 
it would be worth making a trial to 
have some sound and complete system 
of agricultural instruction within our 
reach. Why should we wait for our 

lains, or our bogs, or our hill-sides to 
- properly drained, and dressed, and 
fertilised, till Scotch or English agri- 
culturalists come over to put us in the 
right way of doing it? Even if a few 
of them should be necessary at first, as 
old-practised hands, to set the thing 
agoing, why should there not be now 
in Ireland an institution where any 
man, young or old, who could muster 
a few pounds, spare a couple of years’ 
time, and had the necessary rudiments 
of education, should be able to acquire 
such an amount of practical informa- 
tion on all matters relating to agricul- 
ture as should fit him at once to take 
advantage of the example set by others, 
and go to work upon the system most 
likely to afford him the largest ultimate 
and permanent profit ? 

If, on the other hand, we turn to 
mining, as another source of raw ma- 
terial, why should we be dependant on 
the reports of Cornish or other cap- 
tains as to the value of our mines, or 
the best method of working thei ? 
Why should we not have an institution 
within our own shores, where any man 
could, setting other branches of learn- 
ing on one side, acquire such an 
amount of preliminary information as 
to the way in which minerals were 
formed in the earth, the places where 
they are each most likely to be found, 
and the best methods of extricating 
them, as should enable him to become 
a practical miner, and understand and 
superintend mining working and ma- 
chinery in the shortest possible time ? 

In every species of manufacture still 
practised in Ireland, why should we 
not endeavour to give a stimulus to 
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production, by enabling some at least 
of those engaged in it to acquire 
a thorough, scientific, and practical 
knowledge both of the materials used 
and the machinery employed, and thus 
carry, to a still higher pitch, the ex. 
cellence of the manufacture, and per- 
haps, at the same time, cheapen the 
cost of production ? 

We may wait, perhaps, for some dis- 
tant and unknown period, idly longing 
for the wealth and comfort that charac. 
terise other parts of the empire, with our 
people half clothed, half fed, and half 
employed ; our gentry embarrassed, 
and our manufactures almost dying out, 
laying the blame of our condition on 
the laws, or the circumstances, or the 
Government, or anything but our own 
shoulders; while all the time there 
may be a clear and open path, narrow 
and difficult perhaps at first, but wi- 
dening as we proceed, which may lead 
to increased ease and comfort for all of 
us, and to wealth and fortune for 
many. 

Let us endeavour to make a short 
cut to active and useful employment, 
if it will not come to us. Let us re- 
solve, first of all, to try what the com- 
plete and thorough utilising of our own 
raw materials will do for us, before we 
bemoan the want of others; and, as 
we said before, let us reckon among 
the most valuable of those raw mate- 
rials the intelligence and genius of our 
people. This intelligence has only to 
receive a practical training ; this genius 
only to have a remunerating field open 
to it, to raise a demand for it in the 
market of the world, and make the 
name of Irish artisan and Irish designer 
famous in all the marts of productive 
industry in the empire; and, when 
that is the case, we may rest assured 
there will be no lack of capital flowing 
in to use up this most valuable of raw 
materials on the spot where it is pro- 
duced. 

We have, during the last few years, 

assed through a most severe and try- 
ing ordeal. Famine, and death, and 
despair have been busy in the land, 
and seemed, at one time, to have set- 
tled down on us for ever; even now, 
however, have these fell demons raised 
their wings for flight, and are depart- 
ing before the bright advance of Hope, 
of Plenty, and of Peace. Let us then 
no longer look back upon the gloomy 
past, but forward with cheerful expec- 
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tation and resolved energy to the 
dawning future; and let us be ready 
to welcome, with one heart and mind, 
every kind of aid that may be afforded 
us, and, most especially, that kind 
which will enable us to work out for 
ourselves our own prosperity, and ac- 


MARGARET 
PART I.—THE 


. . « » I pisemBaRKED at Rotterdam, 
and had no sooner pronounced the name 
of M. Van Ostal, than twenty people 
pointed out his house. It was placed 
at the angle of two canals, and in the 
middle of one of those gardens which 
the Hollanders alone know how toplant. 
Unfortunately the season was autumn, 
which is almost winter in Holland, and 
I had not the pleasure of seeing 
the place looking its best. M. Van 
Ostal, the moment I entered the sa- 
loon, indicated to his servants the de- 
gree of heat which he wished to keep 
up in the delightful green-house, of 
which this saloon was the central pa- 
vilion. To the right and left, two 
galleries of great extent, lighted up 
by windows embedded in beautiful 
creepers, with white and rose-coloured 
blossoms, contained palms and _ ba- 
nanas, cocoa-nut trees from the Mal- 
dives, mangoustan and cassia trees, 
and the most splendid Polynesian 
shrubs. A marvellous collection it 
was, where flowers expanded to the 
size of umbrellas; where roots that 
looked like living things meandered 
about; and leaves grew of such an im- 
mense size, that they had evidently 
been transported from countries where 
the sun is ike a mighty burning glass, 
to the most humid atmosphere in Eu- 
rope. 

M. Van Ostal, with the frankness and 
cordiality characteristic of his nation, 
came hastily towards me, and gave me a 
kindly welcome. Having accepted an 
invitation to breakfast with him, we 
sat down together, at a table com- 
posed of twisted and varnished bul- 
rushes, bamboos, and cocoa filaments— 
akind of vegetable mosaic transported 
from New Holland; and he poured 
into a long-ribbed glass the precious 
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quire the blessings of wealth and plenty 
from the toil of our own brains and the 
strength of our own arms. There 
cannot be a more direct aid, or a more 
practical help, than the establishment 
of a system of industrial instruction for 
our people. 


FLOREFF. 
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drops of a colonial liqueur, very gene- 
rally sipped by his hearty compatriots 
before breakfast. As I make it a point 
not to be peculiar in my tastes when 
travelling, I allowed him to fill my 
glass to the brim ; and did not even in- 
quire the name of the island, peninsula, 
or continent, from whence came the 
immense black cigar with which he 
presented me. 

We had yet some time to wait for 
breakfast, but I did not find the mo- 
ments pass heavily, for my host had 
seen much, and travelled much, and 
possessed, besides, the rare gift of a 
raconteur. We were soon deep in 
conversation, and happening to men- 
tion Batavia, he forthwith launched 
into the following relation :— 


In the year 1S— I was on my way 
to Batavia. It is impossible to describe 
the charm of sailing on the Indian seas. 
Since leaving Madagascar, our even- 
ings had been full of enchantment; 
for I was young then, and had young 
men for my companions, We agreed 
on almost every point ; in tastes, senti- 
ments, and opinions. To this amicable 
state of affairs there was only one ex- 
ception, an English lieutenant, who 
was returning to his post in a city of 
the Indies, after having been to Europe 
to be cured of a liver-complaint. 

Buxton was the sworn enemy of the 
imaginative; reveries and poetical emo- 
tions excited alternately his mockery 
and his indignation. Strange to say, 
he played the flute admirably, drawin 
from it tones of such grace, power, and 

athos, as to make the hearts of the 
lean beat fast, and their eyes fill 
with tears. He seemed to carry his 
soul in his flute. 
We were crossing the line. It was 
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evening, and the sea reflected in its 
glowing waters the beautiful tints of 
the magnificent heavens above it. 

«Well, Buxton,” inquired we, *‘does 
this make no impression upon you? 
Do you feel nothing ?” 

«I feel,” replied he, ‘‘ the odour of 
tar and salt water, and there is no- 
thing very agreeable in these.” 

«¢ But this splendid sunset |” 

‘*T wish I were in the place of that 
luminary; I should then be certain of 
sleeping until morning.” 

« But these glorious stars !” 

** What ofthem? Night after night 
they are always in the same place.” 

«* Then those beautiful clouds!” 

*‘Those beautiful clouds promise 
very bad weather to-night, that is all. 
This pretty yellowish-white cloud is 
hail ; the graceful blue-tinted one is a 
waterspout; that magnificent green 
cloud, a tempest that will make us 
dance upon the waves like a nut- 
shell.” 

‘Thou art a wretch ! 
air on the flute.” 

Buxton caused his flute to be brought 
to him by a lascar who was in his ser- 
vice, and improvised in the midst of 
the silence of the night. He knew 
that there were amongst us Irish 
officers, German naturalists, Dutch 
painters, Frenchmen, Italians, and 
Spaniards. Mingling, by a singular 
address, all our national airs in one, 
he composed a melody that threw us 
into transports of enthusiasm. We 
looked at each other, our hearts 
throbbed wildly ; then each grasped 
the hand of his fellow, and burst into 
tears. At two thousand leagues from 
our native country, we were all at once 
placed in the middle of our homes, our 
families, our friends, and those dearer 
to us than home, family, or friends. 
The flute sang, laughed, spoke Spanish 
and Italian, sighed, wept, danced; was 
by turns a Venetian gondolier, a Ca- 
talan sailor, an Irish peasant, a German 
soldier. It was truly marvellous. 

The strain ceased, there was silence 
for a few moments, then a simultaneous 
shout of applause. Surrounding our 
enchanter, as by one impulse, we asked 
him— 

** And do you really, Buxton, dis- 
believe in love, in patriotism, in all the 
great emotions of the soul ?” 

‘* Let me alone,” grumbled he, “ or 
give me a cigar.” 

‘* Buxton, Buxton, your punishment 
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will arrive some day. You will be 
changed into an accordian.” 

‘** Gentlemen,” interrupted the lieu- 
tenant of the Galatea, ‘‘the captain 
requests your presence to assist at the 
baptism of his little son.” 

The child was fifteen days old, and 
the happy father wished to consecrate 
our passage across the line. ‘The mo- 
ther was already strong enough to 
carry her infant; she held him naked 
in her rounded arms, as if she had 
wished to offer him to the double ma- 
jesty of the sky and the ocean. Be- 
hind her followed the chaplain of the 
vessel, book in hand. The boatswain 
let down a silver bucket from the poop, 
to draw up the sea-water, which the 
priest was about to bless for his holy 
purpose. <A flag was hoisted, the 
cannon thundered a salutation, and 
every one took off his hat. Just then 
the boatswain drew from the bucket of 
sea-water a plain glass bottle. 

There was nothing surprising in such 
an incident. Itis an usual thing with 
the sailors to commit these bottles to 
the waves, conveying information of 
some unknown danger which they have 
discovered on their route, or a prayer 
to the charitable, that they will make 
known to their friends the disaster 
which has overtaken the unfortunate 
writers. Still, at sea the slightest oc- 
currence creates an interest, and it 
was certainly singular that the bottle 
should have got into the bucket. 

I am afraid our curiosity made us 
somewhat inattentive to the ceremony 
that followed, during which the bottle 
was laid aside. Scarcely was the ser- 
vice concluded, before we presented 
the object of our conjectures to the 
captain, who begged me to unseal it. 

I rapidly cut away the packthread, 
canvas and tar which secured the 
cork; then drawing the latter, and 
reversing the bottle, a small roll of 
paper fell into my hand. The cap. 
tain and his lady, and all the officers, 
surrounded me closely. The crew, 
eager to know the result, had climbed 
into the rattlings of the mizen-mast. 
Even the helmsman’s attention was 
distracted, and he listened like the rest. 
The contents of the paper, written in 
a fine, though tremulous hand, were as 
follows :— 

«I, Margaret Floreff, perish on the 
open sea. I supplicate the person, 
who by Divine permission picks up 
this bottle, and reads the note therein 
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enclosed, to cause prayers to be said 
for the repose of my soul. I was born, 
and I die, in the true faith. Farewell! 
my mother—farewell! farewell!” 

‘Poor creature!” said the captain's 
wife, wiping away a tear. 

The crew testified little interest in 
the event. Sailors are too often ex- 
posed to peril to think much of a death 
more or co My young companions 
were somewhat moved; but nearly all 
had left their hearts in India except 
myself, 

** You,” said Buxton, striking me 
on the shoulder, as soon as he and I 
were left alone together, ‘* you who 
are a fool of the worst species—a me- 
lancholy one, must go into mourning 
for this Margaret Floreff, and see after 
those prayers being said for her.” 

«Into mourning !—no, But on my 
arrival at Batavia ——” 

«© You never will!” 

* Well, wait and see.” 

*¢ Listen,” said Buxton, in his coolest 
voice ; * just hearken toreason. Here 
is a woman who has been food for fishes 
these eighty or a hundred years; what 
folly to trouble yourself about her! 
Fling the bottle into the water, and 
give me the paper to light my pipe.” 

I rescued the bottle and its contents 
from his sacrilegious hands. He shook 
his head, and went away muttering a 
scornful epithet. 

I was now alone upon the deck, and 
the calmness of the night still con- 
tinuing, nothing prevented me from 
giving way to my imagination. I pic- 
tured to myself the features, age, and 
character of the hapless Margaret Flo- 
reff; who, I felt certain, had been 
young and beautiful. Then I re-opened 
the paper, and examined the writing. 
«‘ This,” said I, ‘‘is not of the last 
century; it is indited by a young and 
delicate hand, and in the modern style 
of female writing. The paper also, 
fabricated in Europe, feels too smooth 
under my fingers to prove the con- 
trary.” Leaning over the gunwale, I 
gave the rein to my hobby, and was 
soon lost in a fantastic reverie. 

From this I was suddenly roused 
by a huge swell of the sea, as if a 
submarine volcano had exploded with 
mighty effort. The aspect of the 
heavens, likewise, betokened a strange 
commotion. The moon was veiled, as 
if by an eclipse; and the stars, after 
gleaming with a sanguine lustre, paled 
and disappeared. ‘The water became 
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black, the sky of a dull yellow; the 
slackening sails flapped against the 
masts—a sign that the wind was sink- 
ing, which it did so rapidly that we 
soon felt as if air were altogether 
wanting. A frightened sailor, who 
rushed past me on his way to the poop 
to rouse the captain, muttered to him- 
self, ‘* Terrible! It is the monsoon!” 
The monsoon, you know, is the name 
given to certain winds that prevail at 
regular periods upon the Indian and 
Chinese seas. During these times 
tempests are frequent and devastating. 

Scarcely a second had elapsed when 
the Galatea was assailed by a dozen 
blasts at once. Every one crowded 
upon deck. The first breath of the 
storm deprived us of half our sails; 
the resistance of the other half, which 
no human effort could furl, caused the 
vessel to rear like a vicious horse. 
Ten of the crew disappeared, to re- 
appear no more. We could not even 
hear their cries. The other sailors, 
clinging by their horny hands to the 
ropes, which snapped one after the 
other like the strings of a violin, 
awaited the captain’s orders. 

«‘ Cut down the foremast,” shouted 
he ; ‘cut away! Quick with your saw 
and axes!” 

If you are anything of a sailor, I 
need not tell you that this desperate 
remedy is only resorted to in cases of 
imminent peril—as when a vessel is 
half ingulfed in the waves. But in 
our case there was no result ; the ship 
did not right herself. 

‘* We have sprung a leak!” cried a 
sailor who had discovered that the 
hold was filling. 

‘*To the pumps !” cried the captain, 
«*and some of you cut down the main- 
mast.” 

The pumps were manned, and the 
mast fell; but this last operation, in- 
stead of contributing to the safety of 
the vessel, only rendered our position 
more critical. Retained by the thou- 
sand ropes to which it served as a 
pivot, and hurled against us like an 
arrow by the waves, the immense pole 
was transformed into a battering-ram, 
and split the side of the ship by its in- 
cessant attacks. As to the pumps, 
they were of no service whatever; for 
one bucket of water that they got rid 
of, twenty entered by the hold. 

All at once half of the moon’s dise 
re-appeared, and at the same instant 
hailstones, white as alabaster, fell di- 
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agonally upon us, bruising and cutting 
us like so many knives and pestles. 
The vessel continued to fill. It was 
the most dreadful scene I ever wit- 
nessed. Every one crowded upon the 
poop, the only part of the ship that 
was not under water. The captain's 


wife — her child in her arms—ran, half 
dressed as she was, to place herself 


under the protection of her husband, 
who could, alas! no longer protect any 
one. He took her hand, placed her 
at his feet where the wind would have 
less power over her, and gave anew all 
his attention to the vessel and the crew. 

«Cut down*the mizen-mast,” he 
shouted in an agitated voice; ** throw 
overboard all that you can, and hold 
in readiness the long-boat and the 
barge.” 

** We are lost,” thought I— * lost 
without remedy.” 

The water already oured in by the 
portholes ; the chaplain knelt = the 
poop murmuring the prayers for the 
dead. 

At this moment of agony I had but 
one thought. Notwithstanding the 
rapid invasion of the water, I rushed 
into my cabin—already two-thirds — 
merged. ‘Taking a sheet of paper 
wrote a few words in pencil, and Pied 
it round that on which Margaret 
Floreff had traced her last request. 
Then putting the two together into 
the bottle, which I still retained about 
me, and enclosing with them £1,000 
sterling, in bank notes, I re-sealed the 
bottle with as much care as the dis- 
order of the time permitted. 

These were the words which I wrote : 
«¢J, Louis Van Ostal, who am about to 
per ish at the distance of one hundred 
and fifty leagues from the Island of 
Ceylon, beques ath the £1,000 sterling, 
in bank notes, contained fn this bottle, 
to him or her who, having found it, 
shall cause prayers to be said for the 
repose of my soul and that of the un- 
fortunate Margaret Floreff; and who 
shall further erect a monument to our 
united memories.” 

I hastened upon deck to throw my 
bottle into the water, but the vessel 
saved me the trouble. It disappeared 
under my feet, sinking plump down 
like a stone, and I found myself bat- 
tling with the waves, amid the thou- 
sand relics of our disaster. Before me 
the big long-boat, loaded with men, 
made useless efforts to escape being 
ingulfed; and the barge, in which 
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could distinguish the captain and his 
wife, was capsized a few fathoms fur- 
ther on, in the midst of the most 
frightful cries that I ever heard. 
Arms, heads, tresses, sailors’ caps, 
hats, dogs, chests, were for an instant 
scattered upon the foam of the turbu- 
lent billows, The moment afterwards 
nothing was visible but the foam, 
Drenched, suffocated, dragged down 
by the weight of my wet clothing, I 
found myself, I knew not how, hurled 
upon a large piece of wood that floated 
near me. [ gri ippled with it, slid off, 
caught at it again, and slid off again. 
My strength was failing and I should 
certi uinly have been drowned, had not 
a strong hand seized me by the back 
and pulled me on to the plank. It 
was Buxton. 

Day dawned, and with its first beams 
vanished the last traces of the tempest. 
The sun rose majestically out of the 
ocean, which shone like a silver mirror. 
Buxton and I still remained seated 
upon the large piece of wood where 
we had so miraculously found safety. 
It measured twenty feet by four, and 
had been destined to repair the keel of 
the unfortunate Galatea. 

** Well,” said Buxton, crossing his 
legs in oriental fashion and shaking 
his head like a mandarin — “ well, 
where is your poetry ?” 

«* What do you mean ?” 

‘* Get it to deliver us out of this— 
that is all. Yonder is the radiant sun ; 
in a few hours it will blister our skins. 
The sea is more calm and beautiful 
than it has been during all the previous 
part of our passage; it is probable 
that it will soon become our tomb, for 
we have neither food nor water.” 

We passed the long day in # kind 
of stupor. Night came, and we were 
still nearly in the same place. The 
following day a light breeze ruffled the 
surface of the waters, but no sail ap- 
peared upon the horizon. 

The day after, about five o’clock in 
the evening, I felt myself dying. My 
eyes closed. What enchantment roused 
me? Was I already dead, and were 
these sounds angelic strains conducting 
my soul to heaven? I re-opened my 
glazing eyes, and perceived Buxton, 
who, a little stronger than I, was 


drawing from his delicious instrument 
its last tones; and as they lulled me 
to repose, I felt as if 1 were borne upon 
their melodious wings into another 

world. 
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“Van Ostal,” suddenly exclaimed 
my friend, raising me and sustaining 
my languid head upon his breast, ‘* my 
dear fellow, look before you !” 

*¢ A vessel,” I cried. 

** A vessel,” replied he. 
God!” 

“ A vessel! But, merciful heaven ! 
is it not on fire 2” 

“T fear so,” said Buxton; ‘ but 
see with what rapidity the wind drives 
it towards us. Be of good courage! 
What a strange and mysterious affair ! 
It has no sails, not a single one.” 

‘It is, perhaps,” said I, “a steam- 
vessel. Oh! how quickly it comes ! 
I shall not have time.” 

‘Here it is! One effort !—grapple 
with it for your life!” cried Buxton. 

[ knew not how the moments passed, 
for I had swooned. When I re-opened 
my eyes, a bark, similar to several that 
Thad met with during my preceding 
voyages to the Maldive Islands, was 
close upon us. It was not on fire, as 
we had feared; but in the centre, 


*«* Thank 


upon a species of altar, a pyramid of 


aloes and sandal-wood was burning 
slowly. The ends of the bark were 
pretty high; but as the middle de- 
scended to about three feet above the 
surface of the water, Buxton easily 
jumped upon it, andlifted me afterhim. 

This strange vessel, without sails or 
crew, was one of those which the in- 
habitants of the Maldive Islands launch 
upon the waves, when they wish to 
appease the God of Tempests. After 
loading them with perfumes and spices 
which they set on fire, and provisions 
destined for the invisible priests of the 
hidden, though powerful deity, they 


abandon them to the stormy wings of 


PART 


As soon as we had breakfasted, I 
begged my host to continue his recital, 
in which [ had become much interest- 
ed. He smiled at my impatience, 
and resuined the thread of his story 
thus :— 

Our sojourn at Colombo was but 
short. We remained only long enough 
to recover the shock which we had 
received from our fearful adventures. 
Buxton sold a magnificent diamond 
ring which he had happened to wear at 
the time of our disaster, and thus rea- 
lised more than sufficient to take us to 
Madras. Once in the capital of British 
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the monsoon, The tempest in which 
we had been wrecked was, doubtless, 
the cause of this new sacrifice of the 
Maldivians, who were far from sus- 
pecting who would profit by their de- 
votion. ‘The sacred bark was full of 
fresh water, cocoa-nut milk enclosed in 
vases, fruits and meats dried in the 
sun. Our lives were saved as by a 
miracle. When our strength had re- 
turned to us, we availed ourselves of 
the oars with which the vessel was 
provided — for nothing of this sort is 
wanting in the naval offering thus pre- 
sented to the storm-wielding deity— 
and directed our course according to 
the wind. Were we far from, or near 
to the Isle of Ceylon? ‘The question 
was a difficult one, deprived as we were 
of all nautical instruments. At any 
rate, we could now afford to wait for 
the answer; for we were not likely to 
want either food or water. 

The next day, at sunrise, we awoke, 
to find ourselves surrounded by nearly 
a thousand barks, that respectfully 
hovered about ours, which they recog- 
nised as sacred. We were before Co- 
lombo, the capital of the Island of 
Ceylon. They towed us in in triumph, 
when they learnt how we had met with 
the expiatory ship. Visibly the God 
of Tempests protected us, and they 
whom the gods protect —— 

M. Van Ostal was interrupted by 
the entrance of a young and beautiful 
woman, 

** Excuse me,” said she, ** I did not 
know that this gentleman p 

‘‘This gentleman is our guest, and 
consequently our friend,” said M. Van 
Ostal, presenting me to his wife; 
‘and now let us go to breakfast.” 


It. 


India, it would be easy to make known 
my position to my friends at Batavia. 
While awaiting their reply to the 
letter which I despatched from thence, 
I occupied myself in exploring that 
rich metropolis of English sovereignty, 
the ancient seat of the Hindoo kings. 
I had been employed for two months 
in studying the curious customs of the 
place, and the buildings and monu- 
ments, so different from anything one 
sees in Europe, when chance or destiny 
conducted me one day to the vast ce- 
metery where repose the mortal remains 
of the English and other strangers who 
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so speedily pay their tribute to death 
in that delightful but murderous cli- 
mate. 

Having examined the more striking 
of the monuments, 1 came where a 
eatalpa with its drooping branches 
barred my further passage. Lifting 


one of them, I perceived the marble of 


atomb. Though I had already read 
numberless epitaphs, I could not but 
pause to decipher the one upon this 
secluded monument; which was written 
in golden characters, and seemed to 
force itself upon my attention. I read. 
The branch of catalpa escaped from 
my grasp, and I found myself enclosed 
within the space that surrounded the 
tomb. <A number of frightened birds, 
alarmed by the recoiling « of the bough, 
flew quietly away. ‘What had so 
startled me? ‘The following words, 
which I read again as I remained con- 
cealed within that enclosure of ver- 
dure and silence :— 


“ Here sleeps eternally in the arms of her Saviour, 
MARGARET FLOKEFF. 
27 August, 18—, 


Weep not for her.” 


On my way back to the town, I 

ictured to my ‘self the chain of events 
which had conducted thither, wave by 
wave, from the bottom of the ocean, 
the corpse of the unfortunate young 
girl. Nothing could be more simple. 
The monsoon had agitated the sea; 
the waves had arisen and hurled the 
body upon the sands. The name had 


been deciphered upon some portion of 


the clothing; and English piety had 
inhumed Margaret Floreff ; erecting a 
tomb, and planting a tree to her me- 
mory. ‘Thus while the bottle demand- 
ed of those who found it, a prayer 
for the shipwrecked, the shipwrecked 
herself had reposed for ten years in the 
cemetery of Madras. 

** We leave to-morrow,” said Buxton 
to me, a few days after this discovery. 

*T am quite ready; but will you 
not first go with me to see the tomb 
of Margaret Floreff?” 

** My dear fellow, what nonsense ! 
It is a tomb like all others, I presume. 
However if it will please you ” 

Buxton had become more pliable, 
and less sarcastic, since our perilous 
adventures on the Indianseas. So the 
same evening we visited the ceme tery ; 
and passing “with a brief survey the 
sumptuous monuments of powerful 
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lords and charming ladies, we paused 
before the catalpa tree that shaded 
Margaret Floreff’s solitary tomb. 

6s It strikes me,” said Buxton, after 
he had read the epitaph which had 
startled me on my first visit — ‘it 
strikes me that there may be something 
more on this other side.” 

We went round the tomb, and there, 
indeed, was a larger inscription, which 
disagreeably interrupted the romantic 
fecling with which I had come to pay 
a farewell visit to the interesting re- 
mains suppos sed to repose beneath. 

This new inscription ran thus :— 


“ After having remained in this vault 
fifteen months, the corpse of Margaret Floreff 
was conveyed to Amsterdam, her native 
city, and where she had always wished to be 
interred. Her will is accomplished ; may it 
also be that ef God !” 


I returned to our hotel rather dis- 
comfited, for I could not deny that 
Buxton had some foundation for his 
jokes. 

**So you have met with your de- 
ceased sweetheart, after all,” he said, 
as we threw ourselves on the luxurious 


sofas, and called for tumblers of iced 
pen ; “fa poor puny thing she must 


nave been, to be making arrangements 
about her grave beforehand. Depend 
upon it, my dear fellow, the ship- 
wreck came just in time to save her 
from a slower death by consumptive 
disease or diseased liver.” 

** Buxton, you are too bad; take 
your flute, and expend your animal 
spirits upon that.” 

Our passage from Madras to Ba- 
tavia was long and difficult; but no 
particular event marked its course. 

“My dear,” interrupted Madame 
Van Ostal, “would it not be more 
agreeable to Monsieur to hear the rest 
of the story in the pavilion where you 
first received him ?” 

‘‘Be it so,” replied her husband, 
rising and turning towards a botanical 
gallery which we had not traversed on 
our way to breakfast, and which, con- 
sequently, was new to me. 

{ offered my arm to Madame Van 
Ostal ; and her husband, begging her 
to do the honours of bis collection, 
promised to follow us directly. 

**Do you see nothing under that 
tree?” said my charming companion, 
when we had advanced a little way 
into the gallery. ‘‘James! Colombo!” 

Two children, who were quietly 
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playing at the foot of the tree, ran up 
to us, and threw themselves into their 
mother’s arms. 

«These are my sons,” said she; 
‘winter is at hand, and they usually 
take their recreation in this gallery, 
which is more moderately heated than 
the others.” 

The stout little fellows, red and 
white like cherubs painted by Rubens, 
stared at me with innocent curiosity ; 
then they came nearer, smiled, and 
allowed me to embrace them. 

«* My husband,” said Madame Van 
Ostal, “‘ named the eldest Colombo, in 
memory of ihe town where he landed 
after his shipwreck; and the second 
James, after Mr. Buxton, whose his- 
tory is so closely connected with his 
own. But here comes M. Van Ostal 
with his good cigars. Permit me to 
remain, my dear,” continued she, ad- 
dressing her husband ; * I am curious 
to know the end of the history of 
Margaret Floreff.” 

«* And pray how can you guess that 
there is more to be told ?” inquired her 
husband, laughing, and looking at me. 

«*Oh! we women are clever at these 
suppositions,” she returned; and a 
smile, the nature of which I could not 
divine, wreathed her beautiful lips. 
What meant this mysterious smile ? 
A singular idea occurred to me. 

M. Van Ostal continued :— 

For three months I had resumed my 
military duties at Batavia, and that 
garrison-life, which in the colonies is 
so luxurious and dissipated. Few ex- 
ercises, few reviews, no studies, many 
dinners, balls, and fétes; and for the 
most part, an incessant excess of wine, 
rum, and tobacco. 

One day, my turn came to assist at 
the religious services which were cele- 
brated every Sunday in the most beau. 
tiful temple in Java, and consequently 
in Batavia. My comrades and I re- 
paired thither in full dress, and took 
our places beneath the pulpit. The 
service was performed as usual amid 
the most profound silence ; the orator 
favouring us with an eloquent morsel 
prepared expressly for our edification. 
We rose at length to meditate, on our 
way home, upon the grave lessons of 
our instructor, when he begged us all 
to reseat ourselves——I ought not to 
omit that Buxton was present. 

‘‘ Brethren and sisters,” said the 
preacher, ‘ this morning a French 
captain remitted to me the sum of 
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£1,000 sterling, to bestow in alms, to 
pray, and to erect a tomb to the me- 
mory of two persons whose names I am 
about to give you. Providence charged 
him with this mission, which has now 
in turn devolved upon me. Listen to 
the fact in all its pious simplicity. In 
the open sea he found a bottle, which 
contained the £1,000 sterling, in bank 
notes, which he has remitted to me, 
and this paper”—the priest held it 
up—‘‘ which I am about to read to 
you:— 

*<¢T, Louis Van Ostal, -who am 
about to perish at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty leagues from the 
Island of Ceylon, bequeath the £1,000 
sterling in bank notes contained in this 
bottle to him or her, who, having found 
it, shall cause prayers to be said for 
the repose of my soul, and that of the 
unfortunate Margaret Floreff; and who 
shall further erect a monument to our 
united memories.’ 

‘‘ Pray then, brethren and sisters, 
for Louis Van Ostal . 

“Stop!” cried I, precipitating myself 
towards the pulpit, “ I am Louis Van 
Ostal. I wrote those lines, and as- 
suredly I am not dead.” 

To describe to you the confusion 
and the disorder caused by this event, 
in a temple filled with all the nobility 
and gentry of Batavia, would be im- 
possible. But the hearty laughter of 
Buxton made itself heard above the 
clamour, when upon arriving at the foot 
of the pulpit to give some explanation, 
I found myself face to face with a 
woman who exclaimed, “I am Mar- 
garet Floreff!” 

“‘ What! it was she !” I cried in my 
turn; “it was she! But how? The 
tomb of Margaret Floreff erected at 
Madras—the body of Margaret Floreff 
transported to Europe F 

« That will come all in good time,” 
replied M. Van Ostal. 

** And was she young, pretty, just 
what you had imagined her ?” 

‘*She was frightful! answered M. 
Van Ostal, “ frightful! and this was 
the cause of the mischievous hilarity 
of that abominable Buxton.” 

‘It is very right and just,” said 
Buxton to me the next day, “ that 
those who, like you, pursue the ideal, 
should invariably meet with discomfi- 
ture; you will know better in future. 
Here is your Margaret Floreff, whom 
I verily believe your fancy exalted into 
an angel; and what does she turn out 
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to be? A toothless old woman, of very 
bad complexion. ‘This is your fine 
poetry. It conducts you froin folly to 
folly ; makes you see sentiments where 
there are but needs; angels in women 
subject to the like infirmities with 
others.” 

I did not reply. 

«Take my Liviceit will cure you. 
Marry some rich creole, who will bring 
you plenty of pepper and cinnamon, 
and make you the proud father of half- 
a-dozen children. Leave in peace your 
brain, which is but a soft substance, 
and your heart, which is nothing more 
than a muscle.’ 

This time I answered—“ Follow me ; 
we will go and see this woman.” 

«* What ! you are not convinced ?” 

**No; there is so much improbabi- 
lity.’ 

«But this public avowal—why did 
she make it ?” 

**T cannot tell ; 
her personally ; 

ment.” 

“You are incorrigible with your 


I shall interrogate 
I have a presenti- 


presentiments. Do you know where 
she lives ?” 
«Yes; I have inquired.’ 


«* Let us go, then.” 

We went acc ordingly, and found the 
subject of our visit living in a miser- 
able lodging; whereevery thing around 
showed an extreme degree of penury. 

«My good lady,” said I, after the 
first salutations, “Tam M. Vv an Ostal, 
whose name has been so strangely 
mixed up with yours, I dare say you 
thought it very “odd that I shoul I take 
the liberty, in a moment of peril and 
confusion of mind, of requesting that 
our names should both be inscribed 
upon one monument.” 

*¢In fact, monsieur,” 
she 

«* But,” continued I, “ if my request 
was extraordinary, your position is 
not less so, You were shipwrecked ? 

«© Yes, monsieur—in the Indian 


Ocean, two hundred leagues north of 
Madagascar.’ 


stammered 





I must confess that the precision of 


this reply staggered me. If she had 
not been shipwrecked, she would not 
have spoken with so much topographi- 
cal exactitude. 

You were shipwrecked,” resumed 
I, “and in the moment of peril you 
wrote your last request upon a sheet of 
paper. This you carefully enclosed 
within a bottle, which afterwards came 
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into my possession ; when, under si- 
milar circumstances, I added my re- 
quest to yours. But we will speak 
of that hereafter. What followed your 
throwing the bottle, containing your 
last wil!, into the sea ?” 

I awaited the reply. 

‘* Tt was picked up by you, and then 
by a French captain, who si 

** Excuse me, there was 
circumstance.” 

«* And what was that, monsieur ?” 

** Your corpse was thrown ashore— 

** Madame being dead,” interrupted 
Buxton, ‘ was perhaps ignorant of this 
circumstance.” 

“She is, then, likewise ignorant,” 
said I, more and more convinced that 
we had to do with an impostor, “ that 
she was interred !” 

Buxton began to laugh; but the 
woman finished my sentence for me. 

** Yes,” said she, “interred at Ma- 
dras.” 

Our mirth came to an abrupt termi- 
nation. It was she after all! 

** You know, then, madame, that 
you were interred at Madras,” resumed 
Buxton. ‘ Perhaps you can also tell 
us where your skeleton is now? I do 
not mean that to which I have the ho- 
nour of speaking, but the original one.” 

The woman looked at us both with 
the most perfect assurance, and then 
she replied— 

‘| repose in the cemetery of Am- 
sterdam.” 

The unimaginative Buxton shivered 
to the last hair of his mustache. 

** Well, madame,” said I, ** no one 
is more disposed to the marvellous than 
Iam; but if you are dead 

“¢T am far from particularly wishing 
to be so,” said our tormentor, with a 
smile; ** but you held me so closely to 
this funereal role, that 1 was oblige od 
to follow your leading. However, to 
be serious, this Margaret Floreff never 
perished in the Indian Ocean. She 
was the daughter of a Dutch merchant, 
and died very tranquilly upon her bed. 
Her father, to whom she was very 
much attached, having been inhumed 
in the cemetery at Amsterd: im, she 
wished to be conveyed thither ——” 

«* But you, who bear the same name, 
who are you?” 

‘* Her god-daughter and niece.” 

‘ All is explained,” expressed the 
eyes of Buxton; ‘‘ Margaret Floreff 
is incontestibly before us, my poor 
friend |” 
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‘* Being her niece and god-daughter,” 
resumed the woman, ‘and bearing 
the same name, the money deposited in 
the bottle ought by right to be given 
to me.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Buxton. 
‘Yes, upon one condition,” he con- 
tinued: that you shut yourself up in 
the tomb which this money was destined 
to erect.” 

“Inter myself!” 

**Never mind my friend,” said I; 
**he is fond of a joke. Get pen, ink, 
and paper, and give me a receipt for 
one thousand pounds sterling. I have 
the money about me.” 

The woman began to write. 
second line I stopped her— 

** This is your handwriting 2” said 
I: “this is your usual style ?” 

** To be sure, monsieur.” 

** Then this’—(and I took from my 
v0cket-book the paper which had been 
in the bottle, and which had been re- 
turned to me along with the bottle and 
the rest of its contents) —** this writing 
is not yours. 

The deception was discovered: the 
eyes of the unhappy woman filled with 
tears: she hung her head, and uttered 
nota word. She was, inreality, named 
Floreff; but she was a distant relation, 
and not the god-daughter of the lady 
who had died in Madras. When the mi- 
nister had proclaimed the uses to which 
the one thousand pounds sterling were 
destined, the half-starved woman had 
said to herself, with the greedy instinct 
of poverty, ‘If they bestow so large « 
sum upon the memory of a dead F loreff, 
they will certainly give half of it to a 
living one. I will. represent that I 
have escaped from the perils of ship- 
wreck.” Absorbed in these reflections, 
she had not heard, or had not under- 
stood, my public declaration. She 
had not foreseen that the man who had 
bequeathed the money to the memory 
of her relation was no more dead than 
herself, and would appear to claim 
back his money, and to detect the im- 
postor. 

This was the sum of her confession. 

**Take the money, nevertheless,” 
said I, when she had concluded; “ but 
tell me truly, has the Margaret Floreff 
whose hand traced these lines ever 
existed? for now ——” 

** She has existed.” 

** And she perished on the ocean ?” 

**T do not know what may have hap- 
pened to her, On her arrival at this 
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place, where she did not stay long, 
she told me of something unpleasant 
that had occurred on her voyage.” 

‘* We are not speaking of the same 
person, I fear.” 

**I no longer understand you, mon- 
sieur. Stay! Here are some letters 
that I received from her, and her por- 
trait. You can compare the letters 
with the lines which you have shown 
me, and if the writing ——” 

**Quick; give me the letters, and 
above all, the portrait!” 

The writing agreed perfectly with 
that which I possessed. 

«« The portrait!” cried J, “ the por- 
trait !” 

Buxton leaned over to look at it. 

‘Tt isshe!” I exclaimed. 

It was, indeed, much like the Mar- 

garet of my ims agination : young, fair, 
with blue e yes, hair of a paly g gold, and 
cheeks tinged with the faint colour of 
the b Buxton observed my 
agitation, but this time he spared me. 
He was half converted to the ideal. I 
resumed my interrogation— 

«« You said, madame, that Mademoi- 
selle Margaret Floreff came to Batavia. 
Who ac companied her ?” 

‘‘ Her father, inspector-general of 
the colonial customs.’ 

‘* And how long is it since they 
returned to Batavia?” 

«* About eighteen months.” 

«* Then this shipwreck, of which you 
are ignorant, and with which, indeed, 
you could not have been acquainted, 
took place on her return! Where was 
she going?” resumed I, after a pause 
of disappointment : “to Europe ?” 

**No, monsieur, to America: to 
Surinam.” 

‘“*Your romance is ended,” said 

suxton, taking me by the arm, and 
drawing me out of the house; “you 
have pushed it far enough, in all con- 
science !” 

But I was not yet satisfied. The 
thought that the lovely original of the 
portrait might have been saved by 
some singular chance, such as had hap- 
pened to Buxton and myself, continu- 
ally returned. Seeing me possessed by 
this idea to such an extent that it was 
impossible for me to enjoy our usual 
galeties, and becoming tired of drag- 
ging about a lifeless, absent companion 
(a ‘body without a soul), Buxton at 
length bethought him of a desperate 
remedy. 

** Pocket that confounded likeness,” 
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he said, one day when [had been gazing 
at the beautiful portrait, with which, T 
forgot to tell you, Margaret Floreff’s 
relation had obligingly ‘presented me ; 
** pocket that likeness, and come with 
me.” 

I mechanically obeyed. He con- 
ducted me into one of the finest quar- 
ters of Batavia, to the marine oflice, 
where vessels arriving at Batavia de- 
posit their charters, and whence they 
reclaim them upon the day of depar- 
ture. Buxton addressed himself toa 
friend, of whom he had occasionally 
spoke n. 

* Canyou tell me,” said he, “ whether 
a vessel that left this place for Surinam, 
about eighteen months ago, met with 
some disaster during the voyage?” 

Buxton’s friend turned over one of 
the Atlantic registers. 

‘¢ Surinam ?” he said, ‘ Surinam ? 
Here it is: there is a cross upon the 
folio. Yes, it perished.” 

Buxton pressed my hand firmly— 

*¢ And how did it perish 7 a 

*‘ It is impossible to tell; 
one was saved.” 

«No, monsieur, it is not impos- 
sible,” said the secretary-general, who 
had overheard us from behind the 
grating that separated his cabinet from 
the room where we had made our re- 
searches. ‘** Look at the colonial cor- 
respondence,” he continued, * and see 
ifany vessel arriving at Batavia eighteen 
months ago, witnessed the accident 
which befell the ship bound for Suri- 
nam.” 

Buxton’s friend read— 

** The Albatross (Captain Boxwell), 
nothing—no report ; the Arrow (Cap- 
tain V erhagen), the same; La Dorade 
(Captain Ixel), nothing—nothing.’ : 

‘There, monsieur, there!” cried I; 
‘the Sumatra, Captain Sayers. Read, 
or rather permit me to do so— 


since no 


*© REPORT. 

** Yesterday at sunset, when off the 
Archipelago of the Maldives, we per- 
ceived through the mist, at about five 
leagues from. us, an immense light, 
which announced a ship on fire. 
Though the wind was adverse to our 
design, driving us directly from the 
point where the burning vessel lay, we 
maneuvred with so much resolution 
and promptitude, that we neared her 
in about two hours. We did not en- 
deayour to save her. It would have 
been an useless and most perilous task. 
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Instead of this we occupied ourselves in 
trying to secure what was more essen- 
tial—the lives of the crew and passen- 
gers. ‘They were allreceived on board 
the Sumatra, and we left the unfortu- 
nate vessel to her fate. She was the 
Nicobar (Captain Von Kessel), bound 
for Surinam. We retained the crew, 
and landed the passengers on the Isle 
of Gama, whence a vessel has been or- 
dered to convey them to Surinam. 
‘Two persons only perished, the boat- 
swain and a young female passenger, 
who fell into the sea while descending 
into one of the boats.” 


If this young lady were she! ! 

A Dutch capte 1in came in, and an- 
nounced his departure for Paramaribo 
in two hours. 

** Paramaribo is not far from Suri- 
nam ?” said I to him. 

“* Quite near,” replied he; ‘but it 
is far from hence to Surinam,” 

«‘ Do you take passengers ?” 

** Not many.” 

«* Will you accommodate this gen- 
tleman and me ?” 

**T leave in two hours.” 

** We will be on board before that 
time.” 

** Are you quite mad ?” said Buxton 
to me, as we left the office arm-in- 
arm. 

‘«* Not quite ; but I must be satisfied, 
if I go to the antipodes for my informa- 
tion.” 

«* Which is very much what you are 
about to do.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, I had sent 
in my resignation to the general of the 
colonial troops ; and soon after, Bux. 
ton and I embarked for Dutch Guiana. 
What are time and space when one is 
young ? suxton had ended by be- 
coming interested in my pursuit, and 
regarded me with much the same spe- 
cies of sympathy that must have been 
felt for Columbus by his friends. I 
was in pursuit of my America. I landed 
in Guiana four months after my depar- 
ture from Batavia; and immediately 
went to Surinam, while Buxton awaited 
my return at Paramaribo, for I wished 
to be alone. I found out the country- 
house where the father of Margaret 
Floreff, who had withdrawn from ac- 
tive occupation, lived, they said, 
retirement. ‘The old negro, who ck 
me the information, knew nothing 
further. I arrived at a village similar 
to those of our own Holland: they 
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pointed out a mansion. I entered an 
alley of citron-trees: my heart beat 
high: I had the portrait in my hand. 
At the end of the alley, a young girl 
awaited my approach. It was 

M. and Madame Von Ostal had both 
risen. He took her hand, with diffi- 
culty restraining his emotion. Mar- 
garet Floreff was before me! 

In a little while, M. Von Ostal rang 
a bell, and gave an order in Dutch to 
the domestic who answered it. 

«* And Buxton ?” I inquired. 

‘¢ Oh, he is}well and happy; and a 
convert to the;ideal. If you will do us 
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the favour of remaining here to-night, 
you shall see him. He promised, to 
pay us a visit this evening.” 

A door opened, and the same servant 
re-appeared, bearing upon a cushion 
of red velvet a tortoise-shell box, in- 
laid with gold and pearls. M. Van 
Ostal signed to him to leave the pavi- 
lion, and then opened the box. Inthe 
middle of several silken cushions, pre- 
served like a precious relic, was the 
bottle, still containing the funereal re. 
quests of Louis Van Ostal and Marga- 
ret Floreff, written in a moment of an 
ticipated destruction. 
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THE SOIR—PART II. 


“* What lonely magnificence stretches around ! 
Each sight how sublime! and how awful each sound ! 
All hushed and serene, as a region of dreams, 
The mountains repose 'mid the hush of the streams: 
Their glens of black umbrage, by cataracts riven, 
But calm their blue tops in the beauty of heaven.” 


Ow a lofty range of rock, soaring high 
above the plain, and commanding a 
view of the country to a far distance, 
stand the ruins of an ancient palace, in 
former times the residence of the pre- 
late-kings of Munster. Here we be- 
hold the noblest remains of Ireland’s 
former glory, comprising, in the now 
crumbling walls, all that was fitting 
religious worship, royal splendour, and 
knightly fame; at once a temple, a 
palace, and a fortress—the dwelling of 
the bishop, the warrior, and the king— 
the scene of councils, of synods, and of 
armed conclaves. It is impossible to 
look upon the Rock of Cashel without 
having the most important events of 
Ireland’s history brought forward in 
panoramic view. 

Cashel was the place where, in .p. 
1172, Henry II. received the homage 
of Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick ; 
and here met the synod of Irish eccle- 
siastics, presided over by Christian, 
Bishop of Lismore, the Pope’s legate, 
when every archbishop and bishop 
gave sealed charters to the King, con- 
ferring on him, and his heirs for ever, 
the kingdom of Ireland. During the 
frequent conflicts between the Irish 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Fitz- 
geralds and Butlers, this city was a 


constant sufferer from the shock of 
war. The rising of 1641 left its deso- 
lating mark. In 1647, Lord Inchiquin, 
at the head of the Parliamentary 
troops, marched thither. The citizens 
sought refuge on the Rock, relying on 
it as a military defence, and refused 
the offer of Inchiquin to spare the for- 
tress on condition of their paying him 
£3,000. The result was defeat. The 
height was scaled and taken by storm. 
Many of the defenders, including 
twenty monks, were slaughtered, and 
the city abandoned to the plunder of 
the conquerors. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the 
history of the town, which now con- 
sists of but few streets, and those of 
no great consideration, we turned in 
the direction of the object of antiqua- 
rian reverence. Rocks have been re- 
garded as the ruins of nature; and 
here, piled upon the majestic throne 
formed by the Great Architect, are 
the ruins of earth-born power. Upon 
these shattered pillars of the Old World 
have been reared the yet massive struc- 
ture of man's erection. The archezo- 
logist may fix the date of the one; but 
what ages after ages have swept over 
the world, since, tumbling from the 
cradle of creation, these rocks rose 
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high in air! Truly has it been re- 
marked, that it is amid rugged hills, 
grey and crumbling cliffs, by the dried- 
up channels of old rivers, and on the 
brink of precipices whence woods have 
been torn down by successive storms, 
that the destruction of works of human 
labour affect the mind with the deepest 
awe. The structures of years, the 
landmarks which time places upon the 


sea of eternity to mark the advance of 


its waves, are swept down; and it is 
on seeing the unchanging sky, and 
thinking of the everlasting haven 
beyond, the heart-depressing sense of 
human instability is dispelled. What 
generations have lived and _ passed 
away, what changes in thrones and 
dominations, what nations have had 
their rise and fall, since the middle of 
the fifth century, when the first Chris- 
tian church is said to have been erected 
upon this rock! The round tower 
seems of a more ancient date than the 
adjoining buildings, and is built of a 
different kind of stone. Here, as we 
have already observed, the provincial 
king held his court. Dr. Petrie, the 
justly-respected authority on all mat- 
ters connected with Irish antiquarian 
lore, remarks that ‘‘ Cashel is only 
noticed in our Annals as a regal resi- 
dence of the Munster kings till the 
beginning of the twelfth century,when, 
in the year 1101, it is stated in the 
¢ Annals of the Four Masters’ that a 
convention of the people of Lioth 
Mogha, or the southern half of Ireland, 
was held at Cashel, at which Murtogh 
O’Brien, with the nobles of the laity 
and clergy, and O’Dunan, the illus- 
trious bishop and chief senior of Ire- 
land, attended; and on which ocgasion 
Murtogh O’Brien made such an offer- 
ing as king never made before hin— 
namely, Cashel of the Kings, which he 
bestowed on the devout, without the 
intervention of a laic or ecclesiastic, 
but for the use of the religious of Ire- 
land in general.” The successor of 
this monarch, Cormac MacCarthy, 
being deposed in 1127, as stated in the 
*‘ Annals of Innisfallen,” commenced 
the erection of the church now popu- 
larly called Cormac’s Chapel, also 
attributed to Cormac MacCulinan, 
King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, 
who fell in the battle of Moyalbe, a.p. 
908. It was probably rebuilt by Cor- 
mac MacCarthy, for we find, in the 
ancient annalists, the following entry : 
6° 1134,—The church built by Cormac 
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MacCarthy at Cashel was consecrated 
this year by the archbishop and bishops 
of Munster, at which ceremony the 
nobility of Ireland, both clergy and 
laity, were present.” The cathedral 
was afterwards added to and endowed 
by Donald O’Brien, King of Limerick, 
in 1169. Here are likewise the hall 
of vicars-choral, built by Archbishop 
O’Hedian, in 1421; the episcopal 
palace, half monastery, half fortress ; 
and the remains of an abbey, founded 
by David MacCarvell, about the year 
1260. 

With many a pause, to admire this 
stupendous congregation of ruins, we 
made our approach. The surface of 
the summit is very irregular, and in 
some parts almost threatens to detach 
the portion containing the remains of 
the wall, and overwhelm the objects 
beneath. We entered by a lofty gate- 
way in the western tower, and near 
this is a rudely-sculptured figure of 
Treland’s patron saint. It is placed 
on a huge stone, where, according to 
tradition, the Irish tributary chiefs de- 
posited their tokens of submission to 
the chief potentate, whence called Cas- 
oil, or the stone of tribute—thence pro- 
bably Cashel. The north building con- 
tains the Chapel of the Apostles, and 
some others. The greatest length of 
the cathedral is about 210 feet, from 
east to west, and the width in the 
transepts about 170 feet. There are 
no side-aisles. The windows are lan- 
cet-headed, but most of them so broken 
that any trace of the elaborate orna- 
ments or rich mouldings have long 
ceased to exist. ‘The gem of the ruin 
is, unquestionably, Cormae’s Chapel, 
which will well repay the most minute 
inspection. It consists of nave and 
choir ; the sides decorated by rows of 
slender columns, one over another, 
supporting arches handsomely orna- 
mented. Its length is fifty-three feet 
by nineteen wide. There are crypts 
between the arches of the choir nave 
and the stone roof, The roof is vaulted, 
and built of stone. A square tower 
rises on each side, at the junction of 
nave and choir. ‘The entrance to the 
chapel is a curious Saxon-arched door- 
way, quaintly adorned with zigzag 
sculpture and rude chasing. On the 
south side of the choir of the cathedral 
is an elaborately-seulptured monument, 
said to be that of Miler Magrath, who, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, hav- 
ing embraced the Protestant religion, 
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was translated, from being titular 
Bishop of Down, to the see of Clogher. 
He seems to have had the range of 
several bishoprics. According to Ware, 
in 1572 he held the see of Lismore, 
which was then vacant, with that of 
Cashel, by a commendatory grant from 
Queen Elizabeth, during pleasure ; 
also that of Waterford, as appears 
from the Queen's privy seal. He died 
at Cashel in December, 1622, in the 
hundredth year of his age. In his life- 
time he erected a monument for him- 
self in the Cathedral of Cashel, oppo- 
site to that of Edmund Butler. Ware 
thus describes it :—*‘ It is placed on a 
high basis on the south side of the 
choir, between the episcopal throne 
and the altar, on which are his effigies, 
cut in stone in high relief, his mitre 
on his head, and his pastoral statf in 
his hand. On one side of his head is 
carved the image of an angel, as the 
like was once on the other side, but is 
now defaced; above his head are his 
arms, and at his feet the image of 
Christ on the cross, at the top whereof 
is inscribed .N.R.1. At his right elbow 
is the image of St. Patrick, with his 
pastoral staff and mitre; on one side 
S., and on the other P.” There exists 
a belief, which Ware notices, that he 
died a Roman Catholic, and it is also 
said he is buried elsewhere, which a 
line in his epitaph seems to counte- 
nance—*‘ Hic ubi sum positus, nonsum.” 
Ware, in alluding to these remarks, 
writes—‘* Although he was no good 
man, and had impoverished his see by 
stripping it of much of its ancient es- 
tate, yet I do not find any room to 
call his sincerity, as to his religious 
orofession, in question, living or dying. 
The lines seem rather to hint at a 
separate existence of the soul and 
body.” 

It was a bright and clear day when 
we last visited the ruins; and as we 
wandered at our own will and pleasure 
through the many magnificent cham- 
bers bespeaking the splendour of the 

ast, and our eyes, glancing from the 
ofty eminence, took in at a view the 
rich tract of country denominated ‘¢ the 
Golden Vale,” and we beheld the high 
and lofty range of the Gaultee moun- 
tains, forming the boundary on one 
side, while the gentle Suir, like a bur- 
nished and gigantic serpent, rolled its 
length mile after mile,—we felt all the 
force of Cromwell’s address to his en- 
thusiastic troopers, as, from a mountain 


height, precipitating them upon this 
tract, he uttered the words, ‘* There 
is a country worth fighting for!” We 
understand that the comparative pre- 
servation in which these ancient walls 
are kept, is owing, in a great degree, 
to the energy and expenditure of one, 
whose name is entitled to the tourist’s 
grateful recollection —the Venerable 
Archdeacon Cotton. May all who 
reverence departed greatness, or prize 
the fast-fading glories of this country, 
imitate his zeal, and follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Directly under the shadow of the 
rock, and looking like a pigmy beside 
a giant, are the ruins of Hore Abbey, 
in tolerable preservation. It is also 
cruciform, as most of the abbeys were 
shaped. The tower is spacious, and, 
in the interior, about twenty feet 
square; the nave had an arcade of 
gothic arches, but now little remains. 
South of the tower, a small door leads 
into a quadrangle, about thirty feet 
long by twenty-four broad. In the 
gable is placed a long window. Arch- 
dall thus notices this monastery :— 
«* Hore Abbey, called also St. Mary’s 
Abbey of the Rock of Cashel, was 
situated near the cathedral church, 
and originally founded for Benedic- 
tines ; but the Archbishop David Mac- 
Carvill, having dreamed, in the year 
1269 or 1272, that these monks had 
made an attempt to cut off his head, 
he violently dispossessed the unfortu- 
nate men of their house, lands, &c., 
and gave the whole of their possessions 
to a body of Cistercian monks, whom 
he brought from the abbey of Melli- 
font, in the county of Louth, and, at 
the same time, took on himself the 
habit of that order.” It continued a 
religious house until the suppression of 
monasteries; and in 1561,Queen Eliza- 
beth demised to Sir Henry Radcliffe, 
Knt., this abbey, with its appur- 
tenances. 

Returning again to the river’s brink, 
we find the Suir augmented by the 
united waters of Multeen river, and a 
mountain stream, which wends its way 
southward, through the defiles of the 
Kilnamanagh mountains, and, in its 
route, murmurs a plaintive dirge, be- 
side the grave of Eman-ac-Knuc. This 
meeting of the waters take’ place op- 
posite Springmount House, and gliding 
about half-a-mile through the fertile 
tract of the Golden Vale, enters the 
arches of a venerable bridge, connect- 
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ing the village of Golden. A circular 
tower, built apparently for the defence 
of the bridge, seems to have suffered 
little from a ruder hand than time. 
The bridge must be of great antiquity. 
William III, is said to have signed the 
charter of Cashel here. Golden is the 
English term for DoptG-ay-ojp, the 
field of gold. We are now within 
sight of one of those singular mounds 
or raths, every variety of which is 
matter for antiquarian research. 

The cromlech calls back the days 
of pagan worship and Druid rites. 
The rath and the cairn, of our Mi- 
lesian ancestors — all bespeak the me- 
morials of early times. ‘The beautiful 
abbey fanes shed the softening in- 
fluence of religion on the picture, and, 
mingled with them, stand forth the 
tall donjon of some Norman castle 
—the pointed gables of the Eliza- 
bethan age—the burly stronghold of 
the Cromwellian undertaker. Here 
each tells legibly its own tale, marking 
in vivid and striking contrast the dif- 
ferent ages, influences, passions, and 
pursuits of those who reared them. 

The Moat of Knockgraffen is an 
artificial elevation, of some seventy feet 
above the summit of the hill on which 
it is erected. Traces of an extensive 
castle are visible at its base. ‘This is 
considered one of the oldest edifices in 
Ireland, the date assigned being a.p. 
1108. Tradition enumerates eighteen 
of the Munster kings born and. nur- 
tured within its walls. In the ford of 
the Suir, as it passes beneath, is point- 
ed out the place where Fiacha Muel- 
lethan was murdered by the Prince of 
Leinster. The legend isas follows:— 
The prince was afllicted with the evil, 
and having consulted his augurs, was 
told he could only be cured by bathing 
in the blood of a king. Having re- 
ceived an invitation from King Fiacha 
to spend some time at his castle of 
Knockgraffen, he accepted the invita- 
tion ; and, on a warm day, a proposal 
that they should bathe in the Suir, 
offering a means of relief from the dis- 
ease. Accordingly, when the king was 
in the water, the prince concealing a 
dagger, plunged in after him, and, ere 
the monarch guessed his purpose, he 
was stabbed to the heart. ‘The prince 
allowed the blood to purple the stream 
around him, and with what result we 
cannot vouch ; but the spot is called, 
in commemoration of the circumstance, 
“the stream of noble blood.” 


Fairy legends without number are 
connected with the Moat of Knock- 
graffen ; and perhaps the contiguity 
of residence to so imaginative a loca- 
lity may account for some of the 
marvellous fictions collected by Dr. 
Keating in his history of Ireland. The 
remains of this reverend historian re- 
pose amidst the scenes of his pious 
labours during life, in the quiet church- 
yard of Tubrid, close at hand, where 
he was parish priest. Two parts of his 
quaint and singular work are printed. 
Sir William Betham has a manuscript, 
which, he was informed, was a third 
part; but the circumstance of a third 
part written by Keating, is not generally 
known. At the conclusion of the se- 
cond book, however, we read :—** But 
the families of English descent that 
are now flourishing in Ireland, will be 
taken notice of in a more proper place, 
where an account will be given of their 
intermarriages with the Irish nobility, 
of the estates they are possessed of, 
and the memorable exploits they have 
performed, This will be the subject of 
the third part of this history, which 
will be published, if properly encou- 
raged, and deduced from the reign of 
Henry II. to the present time.” 

Continuing our course with the ri- 
ver, about a mile below Golden-bridge, 
venerable walls and cloistered shades 
again arouse the interest of the passers- 
by. The splendid ruins of Athasal, now 
covering many a fair rood of ground, 
speak well of the magnificence of the 
Priory founded in the year 1200, by 
William FitzAdelm de Burke, head 
of the house of De Burgho. ‘The mo- 
nastic walls served as a memorial of 
the munificence of the pious founder 
when living, and a monument when 
dead. On the return of Henry II. to 
England, De Burgho was entrusted 
with the conduct of affairs in this coun- 
try; and, on his death in 1204, was 
buried here. The place thus recom- 
mended by their great ancestor, found 
favour in the eyes of his descendants ; 
and its rapidly augmenting revenues 
testified the liberal care of the De 
Burghos. Lofty shrines, enriched al- 
tars, the deep choir, the wide nave, 
the ample cloisters, and towering 
steeple, bespeak the extent of the 
buildings ; while the exquisite beauty 
of the workmanship, of which the door- 
way now affords abundant proofs, 
evinces the taste displayed in the erec- 
tion. Where now the footfall of the way- 
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farer steals timidly through the luxu- 
riant grass, the splendid procession, 
attended by incense-bearers and bla- 
zoned banners, wound its solemn and 
mute array. Where the blue of the 
heavens spreads on high a canopy 
over the roofless choir, there arose of 
yore, the thrilling harmonies of melodi- 
ous voices, and the pealing organ’s swell. 
All has long ceased. The progession 
is over, and “the throng has broken up, 
and departed. The voices are hushed, 
and the organ, like its tone, is heard no 
more ; but the spirit of religion yet 
hallows the spot, and its imfluence 
breathes over and protects the totter- 
ing walls. 

“On the right bank stands the prince- 
ly demesne and the lordly abode of 
Thomastown, seat of Viscount Chabot. 
The river next flows past Suir Castle— 
Boyton’s rath, memorable on account of 
the sanguinary murder of Mr. Roe; 
and then follow asuccession of handsome 
mansions, with spacious demesnes—the 
residences of Ballyslateen and Bally- 
carren, seats of Richard and Thomas 
Butler, Esqs.; Ballydrohid (Anglicé, 
Bridgetown), of R. Doherty, Esq. 
Here the Tipperary river becomes a 


tributary near Kilmoyler, seat of 


O’Meagher, and the Suir streams past 
the handsome walls of Cahir Abbey, to 
surround the embattled towers of the 
castle of Cahir. 

Cahir is a place of great antiquity ; 
and a memorable c sastle of considerable 
extent, and in perfect preservation, 
stands on a small island in the river. 
It is said to occupy the site of a struc- 
ture the erection of which is lost in the 
remoteness of its origin. It was called 
Cahir-dunaaiscaigh, the circular for- 
tress of the fish-abounding dun or fort. 
The present building—lately put in re- 
pair by the noble proprietor, Lord 
Glengall, who caused particular atten- 
tion to be paid to the style of the 
building, so that no incongruity of its 
parts might appear—consists ofasquare 
donjon, or keep, with an outer and in- 
ner ballium, or small courtyard, inter- 
vening. Seven towers flank the out- 
works, which present a somewhat ir- 
regular but not unpicturesque appear- 
ance, being adapted to the broken 
surface of ‘the rocky site. Of these 
towers, four are circular, and three, 
somewhat larger, are square. The 
hum of the busy mills close at hand, 
and the dash and flow of the Suir 
around, were not the sounds which 


came on the massive walls in former 
days. The rude troopers, yelling de- 
fiance—the cannon’s opening roar— 
the ringing peal of musketry —the 
clang of “steel on stecl — the shouting 
fierce and high, from men engaged 
in deadly conflict—has oft aroused 
the echoes of the surrounding hills. 
Cahir Castle has had its share in the 
wars which — in desolating fury 
over the land. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, A.D. 1599, the Earl of Essex 
besieged it with his whole army, when 
the garrison, encouraged by the hosti- 
lities to which the English army were 
exposed from the attacks of the Earl 
of Desmond, and, doubtless, incited by 
the want of military skillin the general 
of the besieging army, held out for a 
considerable time, but at length sur- 
rendered. Again, in a.p. 1647, the 
summons of the foeman called the gar- 
rison to defend the walls. It was in- 
vaded by Lord Inchiquin, who, unlike 
his predecessor in command, gave but 
scant time for resistance. He pro- 
ceeded to storm at once, took the out- 
works by assault, and gained possession 
of the fortress. The terror inspired 
by the presence of a yet more dreaded 
enemy than any who had hitherto ap- 
peared before the walls, prevented even 
a show of resistance ; when, on the 24th 
of February, 1649, the following brief 
communication was thus addressed :— 


** For the Governor of Cahir Castle. These. 
“ Before Cahir, 24th February, 1649, 
“ Srr,—Having brought the army and my 
cannon near this place, according*to my 
usual manner of summoning places, I thought 
fit to offer you terms honourable for soldiers, 
that you may march away, with your bag- 
gage, arms, and colours, free from injury or 
violence. But if I be necessitated to bend 
my cannon upon you, you must expect the 
extremity usual in such cases. To avoid 
blood, this is offered you by your servant, 
“ OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


The dismay created by Cromwell's 
name, instantly procured the accept- 
ance of his terms, and the garrison 
speedily evacuated the castle. The 
victorious leader seemed gratified at 
his ready success, which he thus an- 
nounced, in a despatch to the council 
in England :— 

“ To Hon. John Bradshaw, Esq., President 
of the Council of State. These. 
** Cashel, 5th March, 1649, 

“Str,—It pleaseth God still to enlarge 

your interest here. The Castle of Cahir, 
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very considerable, built on a rock, and seated 
on an island placed in the midst of the Suir, 
was lately surrendered to me, It cost the 
Earl of Essex, as I am informed, about 
eight weeks’ siege with his army and artil- 
lery. It is now yours, without the loss of a 
man.” 

The town of Cahir is pleasantly si- 
tuated on the river Suir, and the streets 
are wide, and houses of good size and 
structure. About a mile distant are 
extensive cavalry barracks. A linen 
factory was esti ablished, under the 
Cahir Local Association, in 1809, which 
held a struggling existence for several 
years. A fancy straw-plat manufac- 


tory employs a considerable number of 


females, and their work finds remune- 

rative sale in London. ‘The principal 
trade of the town, however, is the 
converting wheat into flour. ‘There are 
no less than five very extensive flour 
mills in the Vicinity. 

The river glides through the spacious 
domain, which, e xte nding on both sides 
of the river, adds to the attractions of 
Cahir House, seat of the Earl of Glen- 

all. The lover of landscapes will be 
delighted with the taste displayed - 
the laying out of the grounds of th 
noble’ Lord, and the pretty sotina. 
ornée, in a secluded dell, where many 
pic-nic parties find a most agreeable 
place to hold their revels. The man- 
sion is a spacious, well-built structure, 
and contains several excellent rooms. 
The rear opens on the principal street 
of the own, and occupies nearly a side 
of an irregular parallel. 

About two miles below Cahir, on 
the left bank, a well-wooded mansion 
claims attention. This is Garnavilla, 
celebrated from the beauty of one of the 
daughters of the house of Nagle, and 
the exquisite poetry which sung bas 
charms. Who has not heard Ly saght’ 8 
sweet and simple strain— 


** KATE OF GARNAVILLA. 
“ Have you been at Garnavilla ? 
Have you seen at Garnavilla 
Beauty, Grace, and Virtue wait 
On lovely Kate of Garnavilla ? 
Oh! she ’s pure as virgin snows, 
Ere they light on woodland hillow 
Fair and fragrant as wild-rose 
Is lovely Kate of Garnavilla.” 


A succession of handsome mansions, 


girt by lawns and groves, now occupy 


Trish Rivers.—No. LX. 


(Sept. 


either bank — Shamrock Lodge and 
Rochestown House, on the left, and 
Ballybreda House and Carrigatogher 
House, on the right; and now ~ the 
Suir, making a sudden bend round a 
jutting headland, brings before the 
traveller's eye a noble picture. 

Pausing in front of the many-arched 
bridge spanning the Suir, the eye rests 
upon 1 abold, rocky ledge, rising from 
the m: urgin of the stream, and bearing, 
in high and haughty state, the stern 
old walls of the Castle of Ardfinnan. 
A portion is still in good preservation ; 
but the light, apparent through the 
fissured walls and broken towers of the 
greater part, shows that war and time 
have dealt heavy blows s upon the proud 
old pile; for the force of the foem: in, 
and the wreck of ages, have united to 
rip asunder the stout walls; and, shak- 
ing the strong towers to their bases, 
have raised on the ruins a monument 
to desolation. Nestling beneath the 
shade of the ae er-crowned rock, is a 
picturesque mill; and, climbing up 
the sides of the hill, are the humble 
shops of a small village. The Suir 
flows majestically round the rocky 
base, and sweeps through the arches 
of the bridge, while tall and swelling 
hills rear thei “ir bulk in the bé ackground, 
and the range of the Knockmealdown 
mountains soar aloft in the picture. 

Ardfinnan was one of those castles 
built by King John, when Earl of 
Morton, in 1184. But long before 
the advent of the English, the place 
was of importance. ‘Archd all* thus 
notices it:—** Ardfinnan, an ancient 
town on the river Suire. Here we find 
an abbey and a friary in ruins, and 
the remains of a castle, built by John 
Earl of Morton, in 1184. This noble 
erection is boldly and picturesquely 
situated on a rock overlooking the 
river, and in its present state wears 
the gloomy aspect of gothic magnifi- 
cence.” According to this erudite 
antiquarian, St. Finian the Leper, in 
the sixth century, founded an abbey 
here, which existed in 903 ; for, about 
that time, Cormac MacCullenan, the 
celebrated Archbishop of Cashel and 
King of Munster, bequeathed to it 
one ounce of gold and one of silver, 
with his horse and arms. This abbey 
and the tower were burnt by the 
English, in 1178. 





* Monast. Hib. 639, 
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The castle had its share in the stir- 
ring events which, from time to time, 
agitated the land. It was besieged by 
the parliamentary forces during the 
reign of Charles I., and a battery 
opened from the opposite side of the 
river. There is a tradition that, dur- 
ing the firing, a butcher, who was in 
the castle, could not be induced to 
assist the garrison, or stir from the 
room he occupied; but no sooner was 
he informed that a part of the wall 
had given way, and the enemy were 
yreparing to enter, than, seizing a 
Coteie he placed himself in the 
breach, and gallantly repulsed the foe- 
man, until the surrender of the castle 
caused a cessation of hostilities, On 
being asked why he was reluctant to 
take part in the fight until the breach 
had been made, he replied, “ that he 
cared little what the enemy did outside 
of the house, but he would not bear 
them to come into it.” 

The Suir continues its course in the 
same direction it has principally ob- 
served since passing Golden, until it 
reaches Newcastle, where it bends sud- 
denly towards theeast. The village is 
not far from the Knockmealdown range 
of mountains, Over these highlands is a 
road, yet called Bohernagall (the road 
of the stranger). It was the direct 
line of communication from Lismore 
to Cashel, and it was probably by this 
route King Henry II. was marching 
from Lismore to the City of the Bells, 
when, as history informs us, he was met 
near the river Suir, by O’Brien, King 
of Thomond, who there submitted him- 
self to the English monarch, where- 
upon Henry went to Waterford, and 
sailed thence to England. 

A tributary stream flows from the 
Knockmealdown hills, and falls into the 
Suir, about a mile from Newcastle. 
This is the river Tar, and has its source 
near the spot where stands the upright 
stone, miscalled Torbreague, properly 
Torbroga, over 1700 feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘The stone is one of 
the pillar-stones set upon the moun- 
tain top, and another of the many 
proofs that the worship of the sun was 
the ancient pagan belief of this coun- 
try. The name of Knockmealdown 
originated in the same worship, and 
that of the river Tar is derived from 
pagan origin—Tor or Thor being one 
of the pagan appellations of the sun. 

From Newcastle; the Suir flows 
towards the east, for a mile or so, and, 


washing the base of the elevations 
which finally swell into the lofty 
range of Commeragh mountains, again 
changes its course northward, for 
about three miles. A lordly demesne, 
Knocklofty, is next watered by our 
river, and the conjunction of scenic 
beauty, in and around the seat of the 
Earls of Donoughmore, is very attrac- 
tive. The wide-spread lawns, car- 
pleted with verdant turf— the profu- 
sion of noble trees dotting the plains, 
now in luxuriant clumps, anon in sin- 
gle and solitary pride —the hills, 
clothed with forests, and the broad, 
bright river, gliding calmly on its 
way —constitute the main features 
of a charming picture. Since leaving 
Newcastle the river forms the boun. 
dary of the counties of Tipperary and 
Waterford. 

Emerging from the precincts of the 
demesne of Knocklofty, the Suir flows 
past theseat of Mr. Bagwell, Marlfield ; 
and the many roofs—the hum of men— 
the rolling of vehicles—the tumult of a 
multitude in busy action—announce a 
considerable town. ‘This is Clonmel, 
the capital of ‘Tipperary, and a place 
of great commercial enterprise. 

The name Clonmel, Cluin-Mealla, 
i. é., the plain of honey,” is said to 
be owing to the Tuatha-de-Danaans, 
one of the early races of the country, 
who, desirous of selecting a locality 
whereon to settle, and skilled in omens, 
set off a swarm of bees, and resolved 
to remaiti where they settled. The 
spot was Clonmel; so they gave it the 
name of the ‘* Plain of Honey,” and 
erected the baile, or circular fort, 
which, in after years, became the nu- 
cleus of a flourishing town. 

A castle erected on this spot occa- 
sioned Cromwell severe loss. Tradi- 
tion records that the Lord Protector, 
despairing of taking it, actually ordered 
a retreat, and when in the act of 
marching off he espied something glit- 
tering in the grass. On examination 
this proved to be a silver bullet. It im- 
mediately struck the sagacious general 
that the ammunition of the garrison 
must be nearly spent when they were 
forced to employ such costly material 
of offence, and again prosecuting the 
siege the garrison were obliged to eva- 
cuate the place. In Carlyle’s “ Letters 
and Speeches of Cromwell,” this brave 
defence is thus recorded :— 

“He has still one storm to do, that of 
Clonmel, where ‘ two thousand foot, all Ul- 
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ster men,’ are gathered for a last struggle— 
the death agony of this war, after which it 
will fairly die and be buried. A very oe 
storm, and fine whirlwind of last agony 

whereof take this solid account by an eye- 
witness and hand-actor; the date is 10th of 
May, 1650, a letter from Clonmel in Ire- 
land :-— 

“ Wortny Sir, — Yesterday, Thursday, 
9th May, we stormed Clonmel ; in which work 
both officers and soldiers did as much and 
more than could be expected. We had 
with our guns made a breach in their works ; 
when after a hot fight we gave back for a 
while ; but presently charged up to the same 
ground again. But the enemy had made 
themselves exceeding strong, by double- 
works and transverse, which were worse to 
enter than the trenches. When we came up 
to it they had cross-works and were strongly 
flanked from the houses within their works. 
The enemy defended themselves against us 
that day until towards the evening, our men 
all the while keeping up close to their 
breach; and many on both sides were slain. 
At night the enemy drew out on the other 
side, and marched away undiscovered to us ; 
and the inhabitants of Clonmel sent out for 
a parley. Upon which articles were agreed 
on, before we knew the enemy was gone. 
After signing all the conditions we discovered 
the enemy to be gone.”* 


The letter then mentions a pursuit 
in which two hundred of the Lrish were 


killed. Whitlocket says :— 


“ They found in Clonmel the stoutest ene- 
my the army ever met in Ireland ; and that 
there was never seen so hot a storm of so 
long continuance, and so gallantly defended, 
either in England or Ireland.” 


Among the objects of interest to the 
visitor is St. Mary’s Church, in the 


suburbs. The appearance commands 
reverence and wins respect. Antiquity 
speaks from every stone of its pictu- 
resque walls. Indeed few buildings 
can afford the artist’s pencil a more 
graceful subject. The steeple is varied 
in shape, the base being square ; and 
from this rises an octagonal tower of 
considerable elevation, terminating in 
an embattled parapet. Near the sum- 
mit, an opening in each of the eight 
sides, shaped as a Gothic window, “al. 
lows the uninterrupted chime of a peal 
of bells to ring in the ears of the audi- 
tors. The east window is particularly 


* Monast. Hib. vol. i. pp. 517, 518. 
t Vide “ Fragments written on the Banks of the Suir,” 


Irish Rivers.—No. 1X. 


[Sept. 


deserving of remark, being one of the 
most elaborate specimens of the florid 
Gothic style extant. It is well sup- 
plied with rich stained glass. A tower, 
somewhat resembling the base of the 
octagon, stands at the east angle. The 
ancient graveyard, in which the church 
stands, 1s surrounded, for the most 
part, by portions of the old town wall, 
in which may be traced the existence of 
small square towers at regular inter- 
vals. 

There is a curious raised monument 
belonging to the Butlers, or Butylers, 
in the chapel-y yard of the friary. The 
monument is composed of limestone, 
and measures about seven feet long by 
four broad. It bears in high relief the 
effigies of a knight in complete armour, 
anda lady in a flowing robe. Archdall 
mentions two friaries in this town. One 
founded in 1269, dedicated to St. Do- 
minick; another founded in the same 
year, in honour of St. Francis, to 
which the Butler family gave dona- 
tions. We must not omit mentioning 
that Clonmel was the birthplace of the 
late Countess of Blessington, and the 
witty but licentious author of Tristram 
Shandy, Laurence Sterne. The late 
Rev. Professor Butler was also born 
near this town, and resided at Garna- 
villa. Many of our volumes are en- 
riched by his literary labours, nor has 
he failed to notice the scenery of the 
Suir.t A portrait, with a memoir of 
his short, but well-spent life, appeared 
in the Untversiry Macazine for May, 
1842 

We have traced the Suir from its 
infancy amid the Benduff hills; we 
have recalled the faded glories of Ire- 
land as we heard the stream murmur 
by the ruined fanes of Holy Cross and 
Athasal, and surveyed the tower-crown- 
ed heights of Cashel and Ardfinnan ; 
we have noted the locality of many a 
well-fought fray, at Cahir and Clon- 
mel, which make these towns famous 
in story ; and now purpose to conclude 
our course by following the river 
through its remaining route, detailing 
the picturesque scenes through w hich 
we pass. ‘The environs of Clonmel 
are exceedingly beautiful, the height 
of the mountains to the south part of 
the Commeragh range approaching to 


+ P. 411. 
Dusiin Untversiry MaGAzine, 


vol. vi. p. 19; and a sweetly written ‘* Sonnet,” p. 227. 
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Alpine elevation. These being clothed 
in wood, add much to the beauty of the 
scene. The country seats, numerously 
scattered around, are exquisitely laid 
out. Kenilworth, Marlfield, Newtown- 
Anner, &c. The round of Heywood 
affords a pleasant walk. A pretty spot 
called the Wilderness is well designated, 
from the solitude and rugged wildness 
of its scenery. This place was a ren- 
dezvous for the enthusiasts of 1848, 
but we remember it in happier times. 
Immediately below the town, and on 
the county Waterford side of the 
river, isa fort, or eminence. This quiet 
spot was selected as the ground on 
which a duel took place between two 
barristers, in the fighting days of Ire- 
land, now happily past and gone.* 
The combatants were the famous Ned 
Lysaght, and Egan, the celebrated 
Chairman of Kilmainham. It was a 
delightful summer evening, during the 
Assizes at Clonmel, when the late 
Thomas Dickson, Q.C., father of the 
Irish bar, pointed out the scene of the 
combat, which he witnessed. The com- 
batants were placed at opposite sides, 
each with a brace of loaded pistols, and 
told that they might advance and fire 
as they thought proper. Singular to 
relate, both parties escaped unhurt. 
Who can regret the departure of days 
and scenes of life so barbarous and in- 
human? 

Between Clonmel and Newtown- 
Anner, the Suir was once the uncon- 
scious instrument of, or witness to, a 
dark and mysterious deed. Not very 
many years back, a very lovely girl, of 
a respected family of the Society of 
Friends, was beloved by an officer of 
the garrison, and his love was fervent- 
ly returned. Some warnings against 
continuing the attachment had reached 
both; but who can * school the heart's 
affection,” or what avail considerations 
of prudence when all the instincts of 
our nature — that yearning of love for 
love — masters every other purpose in 
our minds? Meetings, frequent and 
prolonged, ensued. One morning the 
trumpet sounded for parade. The re- 
veille beat—the squadron mustered— 
but the soldier was absent from his 
road His arms hung on the wall — 

is charger neighed impatiently in his 
stall—but the gallant rider heeded not. 


The previous night the fair Quaker- 
ess had not returned to her couch, and 
fear and terror spread throughout Clon- 
mel as each hour brought no trace of 
the absent ones, At length the Suir 
was dragged, and the bodies of the 
hapless lovers discovered, twined in 
each others’ arms. It is supposed they 
were murdered and flung into the 
river, but no disclosure of the circum- 
stances was ever made. 

Newtown-Anner, on the north bank 
of the river, as it flows eastward, is 
the handsome seat of the Osborne fa- 
mily. A church in ruins is close to 
the Suir. This portion of the river was 
a favourite resort in our younger days, 
when climbing the heights of Fairy 
Hill, piercing the mountain defiles to 
Ballinamult, or sauntering between 
Clonmel and the bridge, rod in hand, 
made our wonted pastime. Some miles 
to the north is an ancient church wor- 
thy inspection, The prostrate walls 
and roofless chancel claim compassion 
for their lowly state. This is called 
Donoughmore, and appears of great 
antiquity. 

North-west of this ruin is the church- 
yard of Clerihan. Truly may it be 
called “a lone, green, and sunny 
spot,” situated within view of a varied 
and luxuriant landscape, with the 
stately outline of Slieve-na-mon, a 
broad bulwark on one side, and the 
great plain watered by the Suir on 
the other. A cemetery more suited to 
form a haven of rest for the remains of 
man cannot be imagined. Who would 
not prefer a place like this, with the 
free air of heaven blowing upon the 
daisy-spangled turf, and the venerable 
yew-trees forming a canopy overhead, 
to the close, damp, stifling vault of 
some city graveyard, with its pert 
monuments and affectations of mourn- 
ing? 

Slieve-na-mon (properly Sliabh-na- 
mhan) is a lofty mountain, about three 
miles from Clonmel, on the north bank 
of the Suir. It is celebrated in song 
and legend. In Irish it is called Sliabh- 
na-mhan fionn na Eirin, i.e., “The 
mountain of the fair women of Erin,” 
and the following reason assigned for 
this appellation :—Fin MacCool wish. 
ing to rn and being much at a loss 
whom to select among the lovely fuir 


* For a most graphic account of the manners and customs of our forefathers, see the en- 


tertaining little work entitled, “ Ireland Sixty Years Ago.” Dublin: M°Glashan, 
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women of the land, caused them all to 
assemble at the foot of this mountain, 
and announced that whoever first came 
to him on the top he would marry. 
Having taken his seat on the summit, 
beside the Druid’s chair, now called 
Meagher’s rock, he made a signal for 
the start. Off they went in scores, 
and no steeple-chase in modern times 
was better contested. The first to ap- 
proach the Finian chief was Graine, 
the daughter of Cormac, monarch of 
Ireland, and Fionn gludly made her 
his bride. This lady seems to have had 
a taste for running. Keating in his 
« History” states that, “ being of an 
amorous disposition, she left ‘Fiom, 
and stole away with her gallant Diar- 
muid O’Duibhne.” 


The following literal translation of 
an ancient poem, in the possession of 


Mr. Wright, the accomplished author, 
and printed in Mr. and Mrs. Hall's 
very interesting work on Ireland, de- 
scribes a hunting match of the Finians 
on this mountain. It is in a dialogue 
between the Bard and St. Patrick :— 


OSSIAN. 
* One day Fin and Oscar 
Followed the chase in Sliabh-na-mhan- 
Fionn, 
With three thousand Finian chiefs, 
Ere the sun looked out from his circle.” 


PATRICK. 


“ Oh, Ossian! sweet to me is thy voie, 
And blest be the soul of Fin ; 
Relate how many deer 
Fell in Sliabh-na-mbhan-Fionn. 


Relate before each tale, 

And blest be thy mouth without false- 
hood, 

How were your people arrayed and armed, 

Going to the chase in that day ?” 


OSSIAN, 


‘“‘ Thus were we arrayed and armed, 
When we went to pursue the deer, 
No Finian warrior went forth 
Without a shirt of satin and two hounds. 


A garment of smooth silk, 

A coat of mail, a sharp blue glittering 
dart, 

A helmet set in stones of gold, 

And two spears in the hand of each hero ; 


A green shield that oft was proved in 
victory, 

And well-tempered sword that scattered 
heads : 
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Thou mightest wander o'er the white foamy 
bays of ocean, 
Vithout beholding a man like Fin. 


Why bent we our course westward, 

Towards the mountain of the fair nymphs, 

When the heroes of Almhain went to 
hunt, 

In the pleasant day of the sun ? 


We came to a green mount above a valley, 

Where the trees were leafy and pleasant— 

Where the joyous birds made music, 

And the song of the cuckoo resounded from 
the top of the cliff. 


When Fin took his station with the stag 
hounds, 

Many voices came east and west, 

Of the dogs beneath the hills 

Starting the boars and the deer. 


Fin himself, and Bran, 

Sat for a while on the mountain ; 

Each warrior was stationed on his hill of 
chase 

Till the horns of the deer began to arise. 


Then was let loose their thousand hounds, 
That exulted in fierceness and speed ; 
Each hound killed two deer 

Ere the slips were put on their necks, 


Thus ended the western chase, 

In the valley beneath the mountain ; 
Ten hundred hounds with golden chains 
Fell at noontide by a hundred boars. 


The boars who did this evil 

Were slain by us on the plain ; 

And but for our swords and the strength 
of our arms 

The heroes of Fin would have fallen.” 


Near Clonmel is a holy well, dedi- 
cated to Ireland’s patron saint. il- 
grims, in former days, resorted to this 
spot; and the faith which religious 
belief inspires contributed to aid in 
relieving many a case of suffering, and 
establish a cure when medical science 
was entirely baffled. ‘The banks are 
very beautiful for some distance along 
the course of the river, and the wind. 
ings of the stream open up successions 
of highly picturesque Slunaen eul- 
tivated fi das, and well-fed, contented. 
looking cattle, afford abundant proof 
of the great fertility of the soil, The 
Suir is the medium of traffic between 
Clonmel and Waterford; and the nu- 
merous canal boats, constantly urged 
along the stream by teams of horses, 
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show the great trade in corn, and the 

uantity of provisions daily exported. 
The navigation of this river is, however, 
capable of considerable improvement ; 
and for my own part, I think nothing 
would conduce more to the permanent 
benefit of the country, than opening 
the internal communication between 
the interior and the sea, for the pur- 
poses of commerce, which the rivers 
so frequently afford, and which all 
must admit, have been so shamefully 
neglected. We are essentially an ex- 
porting country — growing corn, feed- 
ing cattle, making butter, &c., for 
sale; and approximating our goods to 
the market for consumption would be 
a great advantage. The river Black- 
water, in Munster, was surveyed, and 
the estimate prepared under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Jones, Chairman of the 
Board of Works ; but from some mys- 
terious cause, he afterwards ceased to 
be active in the completion of what he 
very earnestly recommended. 

About four miles below Clonmel, on 
the Waterford side, stands Gurteen, 
the seat of the late John Power, Esq. 
It is surrounded by woodlands, and a 
wide-spread lawn. Of the splendid 


mansion projected by the father of 


the late proprietor, only the sta- 
bles were completed, and these are 
of great extent, and  castellated. 
A cromlech is in the demesne. It 
consists of five irregularly-placed up- 
right stones, supporting one of large 
size. A deep ravine, forming the 
channel for winter torrents, shows the 
hills in this district to be composed of 
red sandstone, mixed with a white sili- 
cious stone formation. ‘There are boldly 
situated ruins opposite the ravine, clad 
in a venerable mantle of ivy — the na- 
tural robe of nature in decay. ‘This 
is the castle of Darinlaur ; a tower pro- 
tected by four circular turrets, project- 
ing beyond the curtain wall, defended 
the ford across the river. The whole 
superstructure is raised on arches, and 
is strikingly picturesque. 

Thence proceeding towards Carrick, 
the country on the Waterford side of 
the river is most beautiful. The road 
runs along the margin of the river, 
and the hills soar aloft, clothed with 
lofty trees. Coolnamuck, with its ve- 
nerable castle, is a fine place. 

The spring-tides flow up the Suir, to 
the distance of nearly two miles above 
Carrick-on-Suir, which we now ap- 
proach. The banks are still adorned by 


waving woodlands, surrounding taste- 
ful mansions. Many of their owners, 
unhappily influenced by a reckless 
extravagance, which, it would appear, 
formed a characteristic feature of an 
Irish gentleman, never thought of a 
day of reckoning, and went on, adding 
mortgage to mortgage, judgment to 


judgment, until they found themselves 


in the Incumbered Estates Court, and 
most probably will be disencumbered 
of every rood of ground which once 
owned their sway. A move in the 
right direction is now being made 
here. An industrial society has been 
formed, to promote employment by 
manufacturing such articles in linen 
and woollen trade as may appear re- 
munerative. The funds necessary are 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. Mr. 
Shaw has offered the use of his factory 
to aid the good work. It is by means 
of such efforts as these that Ireland 
can best regain her lost position, and 
recall her ancient greatness, 

Not far from the town, and com- 
mandingly situate near the river, stands 
Carrick-on-Suir Castle, the once proud 
seat of the Butlers. It was built in 
A.D. 1309, by Edmond de Boteler, or 
Butler, whose son was created Earl of 
Ormond, A.p. 1328, and granted by 
James Harl of Ormond, in 1336, to- 
gether with its demesnes, to the Fran- 
ciscan monks of Carrickbeg; but 
the fraternity, doubtless valuing much 
more the lands than the fortress, ap- 
pear to have neglected its preservation, 
for in 1445 Sir Edmond Butler pur- 
chased the premises from the monks, 
and rebuilt the castle and bridge. 

Here, in the hall of this castle—then 
his principal residence—James, the 
great Duke of Ormond, as he sat at 
dinner on the 23rd October, 1641, 
received intelligence of the great re- 
bellion, during which he distinguished 
himself as commander of the royal 
army. The events of that disastrous 
period are too important to be more 
than noticed in our present paper ; 
suffice it to say, that this portion of 
the land shared in all the events 
of the time; and it may add to the 
interest of the sojourner to mark the 
spots visited by the renowned Pro- 
tector. When Oliver Cromwell was 
letting loose the fiery bigots of whom 
his army was composed, Ormond en- 
deavoured to arouse the Irish Royalists 
to a vigorous resistance, but the people 
aaual unable or unwilling to adopt 
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his advice. Drogheda was taken by 
storm, and the massacre of the inhabi- 
tants in cold blood spread dismay into 
the hearts of all men, and paralysed 
their energies. Wexford shared the 
same fate, and any effort at resistance 
seemed to rouse the wrath of the 
terrible invader. He found Carrick 
an easy prey: the surrender is thus 
narrated by himself, in a letter address- 
ed—**For the Honourable William 
Lenthall, Speaker of the Parliament 
of England: These.”* After describing 
the course of the army in pursuit of 
**the enemy,” he continues—<‘ W here- 
upon, seeking God for direction, they 
resolved to send a good party of horse 
and dragoons, under Colonel Reynolds, 
to Carrick. Colonel Reynolds, march. 
ing with twelve troops of horse and 
three troops of dragoons, came betimes 
in the morning to Carrick; when, di- 
viding himself into two parties—whilst 
they were amazed with the one, he en- 
tered one of the gates with the other— 
which these soldiers perceiving, divers 
of them, and their officers, escaped 
over the river in boats. About an 
hundred officers and soldiers were 
taken prisoners, without the loss of one 
man on our part. In this place is a 
very good castle, and one of the ancient 
seats belonging to the Lord of Ormond, 
in Ireland ; the same (castle) was ren- 
dered without any loss also, where was 
good store of provisions for the refresh- 
ing of our men.” 

The ‘good castle” is reached 
through an ivy-clad gateway, situated 
at the eastern extremity of the main 
street, and stands in a park-like lawn, 
through which an avenue of stately 
elms cast their verdant arms over 
the approach to the mansion. The 
northern front forms a portion of the 
residence built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and displays all the pictu- 
resque evidence of the tasteful style of 
that period. Gables rear their pointed 
fronts, ae ps battlements, fantas- 
tic coigns, tall chimneys, still cluster 
over the roof. The buildings, erected 
at different dates, formed, when com- 
bined, a pile worthy of the noble owner. 
Two large square towers facing the 
Suir, with a building connecting them, 
constituted the fortress as originally 
designed. Another wing, added about 


* “ Cromwell's Letters and Speeches.” 
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the time of Henry VII., is now ruin- 
ous. The great hall is a noble apart- 
ment, running along the upper story 
of the northern front, and has the ceil- 
ing magnificently stuecoed. Here are 
devices of wreaths of flowers, the blend- 
ing of the royal arms of England with 
those of the house of Ormond, and 
the initials of ‘Thomas, the tenth Earl, 
with Queen Elizabeth, joined by true 
lovers’ knots. ‘The room is lighted by 
two windows of great size. There are 
also two fire-places: over the principal 
one are the arms of Earl Thomas; the 
other is surmounted by Elizabeth’s 
bust in medallion, with the royal and 
Butler arms underneath, In another 
room, similarly ornamented, is an em- 
bayed window overlooking the Suir. 
The sight falls upon the broad river, 
with the Castle of Tybroughney and 
the distant woods of Besborough. 
About and around the castle of the 
Butlers is the old terraced garden, now 
almost matter of speculation ; its once 
shady walks, sparkling fountains, lofty 
pyramids, are no longer visible. The 
works of man are gone, but the gentle 
Suir flows by, and the rocks and woods 
still remain memorials of the hand that 
placed them. 

Crowning the summit of a rocky 
elevation in the vicinity of the town 
stand the ruins of the Abbey of Car- 
rickbeg. Archdallf describes it as 
founded for conventual Franciscans, 
about the year 1336, by James Earl 
of Ormond; and it continued in the 
hands of this religious fraternity until 
the 3lst Henry VIII., when William 
Corusker, the last prior, surrendered 
it. 

The ruins do not induce the belief 
that the buildings were very extensive, 
but they are picturesque ; and the 
embattled steeple, dedicated to St. 
Michael, is of singular build, about 
sixty feet high, resting on a single 
stone placed several feet from the 
ground in the side-wall of the church. 
The base of the tower, to the junction 
of the wall and roof of the church, is 
like an inverted pyramid. A flight of 
steps in the wall leads to the summit. 
A chapel, now the parish chapel, stands 
where the monastery was anciently 
placed. The principal entrance is under 
an arch of elegant design, preserved 
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from the ruins of the primitive church, 
and forms a tasteful object in the suc- 
cessor. ‘The friary chapel, faced with 
hewn stone, is built in the later English 
style, and some of the work shows con- 
siderable skill and knowledge in the 
designer. A well-executed statue of 
a saint, and a stately tower, are proofs 
of the taste evinced in the work. 

Leaving behind us these remarkable 
walls, we bend our course south with 
the river, which now forms the boun- 
dary of the counties of Kilkenny and 
Waterford. ‘The Bolton woods cover 
the hills, and near the mansion stand 
the ruins of Rocket’s Castle. Portlaw 
is a busy, thriving town, demonstrating 
in a practical way the truth of our ob- 
servations respecting the advantages of 
enterprise and industry. Some twenty- 
five years ago not a cabin was to be 
seen where Portlaw now sends up to 
heaven the hum of its busy factories 
and the thankful prayers of thousands 
of working people. ‘Ihe energy of the 
Messrs. Malcomson created the place ; 
and the extensive cotton manufactory, 
fitted up with the most improved ma- 
chinery, the power of the water-wheels 
and steam-engines equalling those of 
300 horses, affords employment to 
more than 1,000 persons. The various 
trades deriving employment from the 
factory, it is calculated, yields a com- 
fortable subsistence to nearly 4,000 
people. The cottons are sometimes 
sent to America, but generally com- 
mand a good home market. 

On the Kilkenny side is St. Faghna’s 
well, not far from Pilltown, which town 
derives its name from a branch of the 
Suir, called “ the Pill.” Lt is a pretty 
little town, the houses having neat 
gardens in front. ‘The place is advan- 
tageously situated, vessels of 200 tons’ 
burthen being able to come close to 
the town. The banks of the Suir here 
exhibit the fostering hand of culture 
and taste, and this village of Pilltown 
may be instanced as the result obtained 
by the exercise of those kindly influ- 
ences which, in this paper, we ventured 
to recommend. The cottages, with 
their clustering roses and creeping 
honeysuckle, bespeak an air of peace 
and tranquillity, united to order and 
cleanliness, which is, alas! rare, indeed, 
among our peasants’ houses. There 
is no race of God’s creatures, born to 
His image and likeness, whose dwell- 
ings have been so little cared for as the 


people of Ireland; and the brutalised 
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habits which mar the virtues of their 
natures are greatly owing to the filth 
and want of decency which their mise- 
rable habitations impose upon them. 

Near this is Fiddown, so called 
from ‘* Fiodh,” a wood; and Doon, a 
‘“‘rath,” or “forth.” | Not far from 
the little village is Bessborough, the 
mansion of the earl of that name. The 
house is built of hewn limestone, erect- 
ed in 1744, and has a spacious hall, 
supported by four Ionic pillars of Kil- 
kenny marble, each composed of a sin- 
gle stone ten and a-half feet high. 
There are some good pictures here. 
The demesne is very extensive, con- 
taining about 500 acres, and beauti- 
fully wooded. The ancient abbey, 
with the monuments to the Ponsonby 
family, is well worth visiting. Some 
three miles west of the junction of the 
Clodagh with the Suir the former river 
winds through the spacious demesne 
of Curraghmore, the seat of the 
Marquis of Waterford. The mansion, 
of considerable size, is incorporated 
with a still more antique building, 
erected about the year 1700. The 
entrance front is ancient, and at the 
doorway is a small portico of the Tus- 
can order, with a pediment, in the 
tympanum of which are the arms of 
the Beresfords, and a statue of Mi- 
nerva placed in an elevated niche. The 
hall is very fine, both lofty and wide ; 
the walls and ceiling painted by Van- 
der-Egan. Other works of this artist 
are here—the “ Landing of King Wil- 
liam,” a fine painting. A curiously 
carved chimneypiece in Poer Castle, 
attached to the present building, is 
very well executed. There are tapes- 
try hangings which are admirably de- 
signed, 

This family claims great antiquity. 
Thomas Beresford, ancestor of the 
Marquis, served Henry VI. in the 
wars with France, and brought to the 
camp a troop, consisting of his own 
kinsmen, and officered by his sixteen 
sous. ‘Tristram Beresford, descended 
from this prolific warrior, passed into 
Ireland in the reign of James I., and 
settled at Coleraine, taking part in the 
plantation of Ulster. Charles II, 
created his son a baronet. The fourth 
baronet, Sir Marcus, in 1717, married 
the Lady Catherine Poer, daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Tyrone, and was 
raised to the peerage by George I. 
By this marriage Curraghmore passed 
to the Beresford family. It formed 

















































































































































































































































































































art of the country of the Desii, now 
ecies, granted at the time of the in- 
vasion by Henry II. to Robert le Poer, 
Marshal of England. The name Cur- 
raghmore, i.e., ** The Great Plain,” 
is very apposite, the ground being of 
great expanse. The demesne abounds 
with picturesque scenes. Luxuriant 
woods stretch adown the slopes, and 
broad meadow-lands are spread over a 
vast surface. Soaring aloft, in bold 
outlines, starting into a conical peak, or 
rounded in a curve, are lofty moun- 
tains, a dark and rugged framework to 
the graceful picture. The avenue 
winds along the course of the stream, 
now dashing loudly through the gloomy 
recesses of a thickly-wooded dell, now 
glaring in the sunlight, as, opening on 
4 plain, it pours its watery way through 
the flower-enamelled mead. A piece 
of water beyond the mansion, afford- 
ing a resting-spot for swans and water- 
fowl of all sorts, adds much to the 
beauty of the landscape. 
The rear of Curraghmore-house 
commands a superb view. In the fore- 
und, at the verge of the lawn, is a 
fine sheet of water, formed by the em- 
bankment of a stream which runs into 
the Clodagh. Large trees dot the ver- 
dant turf near the lake; while the jag- 
ed and abrupt peaks of the Moneval- 
agh mountain, on which the sun’s 
latest beams cast a golden ray long 
after their base is wrapt in gloom, 
soar high into the heavens, the giant 
ardians of the scene. At a consi- 
erable distance, on the side of a hill, 
is the parish church of Clonegan. The 
windows are of stained glass, and the 
wood-work of the interior is richly- 
carved Irish oak. In the churchyard 
lie the remains of many a proud mem- 
ber of the Poer and Beresford family ; 
and higher on the hill stands a round 
tower, built by one of the Lords of 
Waterford, to commemorate his eldest 
son, who was killed at the age of thir- 
teen, while leaping his horse over a 
fence near the entrance-gate at Cur- 
raghmore. As may be supposed, the 
view from this tower is of great extent, 
comprising a view of the sea near Bon- 
mahon, a great part of the county of 
Tipperary, the Suir separating the 
counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary 
from Waterford. ‘To the north are 
the mountains of Carlow ; while north. 
east and east are the Wexford hills, 
forming the boundaries to Carlow and 


Wicklow. 
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Waterford, to which we now ap- 
proach, suggests the memories of 
great events, which our space only - 
mits us toremind the reader of. Here 
the piratical Dane made good his foot- 
ing upon this fair Irish land, and built 
him a town, defended by walls and 
towers. Hither came the English in- 
vader, allured by the false traitor Der- 
mot MacMurrogh ; and here the stal- 
wart Earl Strongbow fixed his head- 
quarters. This city witnessed the co- 
ronation of the hapless Richard II., so 
soon to suffer death from the hands of 
his rebellious English subjects; and 
from this place the unworthy James II. 
fled from the brave and true hands 
that drew their swords in a hopeless 
cause. The stout-hearted king and 
brave soldier William III. was twice 
the guest of the citizens; but their 
predilections appear to have been in 
favour of the House of Stuart. James, 
who fled to Dublin after the defeat of 
the Boyne, next day repaired hither, 
whence he embarked for France, quit- 
ting thekingdom of his ancestors, in de- 
feat and discomfiture. Even then the 
citizens did not abandon his struggle ; 
but the approach of the victorious 
army of King William caused them 
to agree to a surrender. William 
visited it, and having left directions 
not to permit any unnecessary severity 
towards the inhabitants, embarked for 
England, on the 5th of September, 
1690. 

Historic fame is not its only claim 
to our attention. The scenery around 
and about Waterford is beautiful. The 
city spreads along the river side, and 
a noble quay fronts the Suir for over a 
mile in length, A monument of its 
pristine founder stands near the river's 
brink, in a sturdy round tower, erect- 
ed by the Danes. According to tradi- 
tion this tower is ofa very far-back anti- 
quity. It is supposed to have been built 
by Reginald, son of the Danish prince 
Ivar, in 1008. On the advent of the 
English, in 1171, it was used as a dun- 
geon, and a royal mint was established 
by Edward IV., in 1463. It always 
occupied a place in the military an- 
nals, and in 1798 was held by 
troops. Newenham, in his ‘ Anti- 
quities of Ireland,” doubts much its 
claims to Danish origin. He thinks, 
from its close resemblance to the Nor- 
man towers of France, that it was erect- 
ed during the earlier period of the En- 
glish invasion, when Robert de la 
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Poer was constable of Waterford ; 
and this opinion seems to be strength- 
ened by Hovenden’s ‘Chronicle of 
the Reign of Henry II;” wherein we 
find that the king committed the charge 
of the cities of Waterford and Weise- 
ford (or Wexford) to the care of 
Robert Fitz-Bernard, enjoining him 
to build castles, for a more sure 
defence against the enemies. ‘This 
injunction,” Newenham says, ‘ would 
be superfluous, if a building of such 
strength as Reginald’s Tower had then 
existed in Waterford; and when we 
compareit with the style of architecture, 
which is decidedly Norman, there is no 
necessity, beyond the name, of ascrib- 
ing a Danish origin to this building.” 
The spire of Christ Church Cathedral 
and St. Olen’s Tower, soaring above the 
houses of the city, diversify the tame- 
ness of roofs and chimneys; while 
the bold outline of the wooden bridge, 
spanning the river, over half a mile 
wide, enlivens the scene. 

The account of the city of Water- 
ford, its buildings, history, and anti- 
quities, in the Rev. R, H. Ryland’s 
** History of Waterford,” renders any 
enumeration here quite superfluous. 
We therefore pass on, and, following 
the course of the Suir towards the sea, 
reach Little Island, containing about 
two hundred acres of land, which, it is 
supposed, was at one time connected 
with the county Kilkenny, and insulated 
by the Suir forming a channel, and 
thus separating it. There is an ancient 
castle, in tolerable preservation, stand- 
ing on this island; and the formation 
of the building is indicative of the 
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troublous times of its erection, when 
might, not right, was the order of the 
day. The entrance to this castle is by 
a small Gothic doorway, defended by 
a projecting window commanding the 
approach. A sloping battlement is in- 
geniously contrived, as a means of de, 
fence and offence, as apertures in the 
stone work would allow molten lead, 
scalding oil, seething pitch, or the like 
peepee combustibles to descend in a 
iquid shower upon the heads of the 
besiegers. The fortress—for such it 
evidently was—-is a strong square 
battlemented building, with narrow, 
looped windows, suffering the light to 
fall scantily upon the stone-steps wind- 
ing through the massive wall. The 
view from the summit of Waterford 
city, and the adjacent counties of Kil- 
kenny and Waterford, with the tall 
heights of Tory and Slievekielta, is very 
fine. The windings of the river open 
up successions of scenery as we ad- 
vance ; the towers and steeples of the 
city churches are concealed by the 
sloping hills; the breadth of water 
now reaches the great space of three 
miles, as the Suir, about four miles 
from the city, is united to the “ stub- 
born Nore,” and * goodly Barrow.” 
Thus, according to Spenser— 
* All which long sunder'd, de at last accord 


To join in one, ere to the sea they come; 
So, flowing from one, all one at last become.” 


Here we take our leave of the Suir. 
Perhaps, at some future time, it may 
be our pleasant lot to conduct the 
reader an the course of the two 
other rivers, which, ‘long sundered,” 
unite together at the close. 


























































































































































































































*‘ MENTE MANU MALLEOQUE” —a good 
motto for a geologist, and one that we 
do not recollect having met with ex- 
cept on the back of a small and clever 
volume devoted to physical geology, 
just given to the world by Mr. Beete 
Jukes. ‘The perusal of its contents 
and the inspection of its pretty il- 
lustrations have suggested sundry un- 
technical reflections concerning a fa- 
vourite science and its relations to 
the fine arts, that, iftaken in good 
part, may be serviceable to both 
sketcher and hammer-bearer. Ar- 


tists and geologists know too little of 


each other, and would do well to culti- 
vate a somewhat more intimate ac- 
quaintance thanis at present maintained 
between them. In their rambles over 
rough ground they cross and recross 
each other’s paths continually. If oc- 
easionally they would join company 
and interchange ideas, some benefit to 
themselves and to the world of their 
admirers might result. The landscape- 
a especially has yet a deal to 
earn from the geologist, and we can- 
not understand why in our great aca- 
demies of art there are professorships 
of anatomy, and ancient history, and 
none of geology. What the former are 
to the student of historical and figure- 
painting, the latter should be to him 
whose chosen field is landscape. Prac- 
tically, the artist who gathers his know- 
ledge in the field, acquires uncon- 
sciously more true geology than hun- 
dreds of talkers about the science. 
But without an acquaintance with the 
principles of the science, all his imper- 
fect knowledge cannot save him from 
error. For the present let him take 
Mr. Jukes as his preceptor. 

When we open a book professing to 
be a treatise upon science, and find 
the prefix ‘‘ popular” attached to its 
title, we are apt, through sore expe- 
rience, to lay it down again, without 
perusal, as confessedly superficis al and 
vague! ‘To send forth a small squa- 
dron of compact little volumes, each 
stamped with the obnoxious epithet, 
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and yet all intended to contain good, 
sound information, was a daring feat, 

happily achieved by the publishers of 
the ‘* Popular Phy sical Geology.” Best 
among the series is the admirable and 
compact manual just mentioned. With 
the merit of small compass it combines 
originality of matter, clearness of state- 
ment, and peculiar treatment of its 
subject, eminently calculated to inform 
and instruct the seeker after a know- 
ledge of the structure of our planet. 
The book is worthy of its author, and 
that is saying a great deal in its favour. 
As President the Geological Society 
of Dublin, and Director of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Ireland, Mr. Jukes has 
reached some of the highest honours 
that fall to the lot of ardent and suc- 
cessful students in his favourite science. 
It is exactly from men like him that 
an elementary essay comes most gra- 
ciously, and is likely to be most bene- 
ficial. No man teaches so thoroughly 
as he that is master of his work. In 
too many departments of knowledge 
the leaders shrink from the duty of in. 
structing, as if the exposition of rudi- 
ments were beneath their dignity. For- 
tunately for geology, this foolish mis- 
take has not been committed by its 
pursuers. Several of the greatest names 
in the roll of that science stand pre-emi- 
nently in the list of writers of element- 
ary manuals, Mr, Jukes has followed 
in the wake of noble examples. At 
the same time his essay is composed 
upon a wholly distinct plan. His se- 
lection of physical geology, as his ex- 
clusive theme, gives it a character of 
its own. 

Of late years, geology has been gra- 
dually falling into the hands of fossil - 
ists, who have made more of the 
science than the mineralogists did, 
when the chance was theirs. A book 
upon what may be called ‘‘ pure geo- 
logy’ ” is now a rare production, ‘and 
in most of the few instances that occur 
not to be earnestly desiderated. ‘* Pure 
geology” is, in fact, imperfect geology ; 
since the surest tests and measures of 
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the operations-of time are derived from 
the study of organic remains. But, 
on the other hand, it will not do to 
substitute fossilology or paleontology 
—hard crackjaw names both—for geo- 
logy properly so called, and in whose 
constitution a due, fair, and equable 
proportion of organised and inorganic 
matter enters. We must have flesh 
and bones, a hard skeleton, and a soft 
coating for our science, if we would 
wish it to thrive and hold its own. A 
‘boned ” chicken would make as bad 
a fowl, if resuscitated, as the old geo- 
logy would if called to life again with- 
out its paleontological adjuncts; and 
the same comparison would apply with 
equal propriety to the science of the 
fossilist, unsupported by the evidence 
furnished by he composition, struc- 
ture, and relative arrangements of 
rocks. Some years ago, when fossils 
were only commencing to make their 
way into geological treatises, a very emi- 
nent and worthy master of the science 
eloquently warned his ‘ pure” brethren 
of the dangerous invasion, and illus- 
trated his point by the old apothegm 
of the horse and the man. The quad- 
ruped, fearing an enemy, appealed to 
man for aid, and in a weak moment 
permitted his new found ally to mount 
upon his back. True it is that the 
enemy was effectually repelled, but his 
new friend never dismounted, and the 
horse discovered, when too late, that 
though he had gained his victory he 
had lost his freedom. ‘* Beware,” said 
the geological patriarch to his unwary 
brethren, ** beware ofa similar fate. 
You have invoked the conchologist as 
an ally — take heed that you find him 
not your master.” To judge from many 
of the memoirs published of late years 
by geologists, the rophecy seems to 
have come to pass. ‘Lhe scientific horse 
is assuredly sometimes subjected to ill 
usage, especially when his rider is a 
crotchety, half-knowing, _ill-trained 
conchological jockey ; but where the 
noble animal is guided by skilful and 
generous hands, that know when to 
give the rein, and when to curb, and 
that honour duly all its excellent pro- 
perties, surely there is a gain to both 
steed and cavalier. The former is 
better and more agreeably occupied 
than if he were kicking his heels at 
random among the thistles of the de- 
sert, and the latter attains a wider 
view of nature, and is enabled to ex- 
plore her far-spreading realms with a 
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speed and a certainty that foot-toil 
could not give during many lifetimes. 
To drop the allegory, geology has 
gained most fully and fairly through 
the alliance of natural history, 
and has, consequently, pursued her 
course with more definite aims and 
surer results, whilst the profit on the 
other side has been as great, for vast 
indeed have been the accessions to the 
provinces of the zoologist and botanist, 
that could never have been made 
known but for geological research. 
There is that in geology which will 
ever make the study of it popular. 
The mountain and the sea-cliff are 
its missionaries, who win us by their 
lessons to the consideration of its doc- 
trines. ‘They are preachers that none 
willingly despise ; and your sturdy man 
of action, who works off his superfluous 
strength by striding, gun in hand, 
over heathery moors, or by galloping 
straight on end across country after a 
fox, will listen to them and their ex. 
planations, when he shrinks from the 
sublime lessons of astronomy, as some- 
thing far above and beyond him; and 
holds in ignorant contempt zoological 
and botanical researches, as far beneath 
his sapient notice. Every man’s mind 
has a gate leading to it somewhere, 
by which science and literature may 
squeeze their way in, if they can find the 
wicket. Among the rough muscular 
hedges of your physical force heroes, 
the aperture is but a small one, and 
likely to escape notice. We are too 
apt to fancy that there is no intellectual 
access to the mental chambers of these 
stalwart Goths, and too ready to doubt 
whether there be any wisdom-depart- 
ment within their ponderous skulls, 
Let us try the right way—appeal to 
them through those sciences that have 
some kind of affinity with their favour- 
ite recreations, and the results of which 
bear a stamp of massiveness such as 
can command respect, as well as awake 
curiosity, and in the end excite admi- 
ration, and we shall gain our object. 
Of all the sciences, geology is the one 
most likely to serve this good purpose. 
A man, to be a true geologist, must 
have a body as wellasasoul. No min- 
cing town-dandy or sickly bookworm is 
likely to thrive in the profession. He 
must put his gloves in his pocket, and 
turn his hand to the hammer; doff pa- 
tent-leathers, and wear nails in his 
boots; set best foot foremost, and 
take to the tramp, without squeamish- 
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ness about mud, wet; or brambles. 
Yellow kids and strapped pantaloons 
don’t relish his company. Pipes suit 
him better than cigars, if he smoke; 
but that accomplishment, though fre. 
quent among stone-breaking philoso. 
_ is not absolutely essential. The 
ess civilised a country looks, the better 
it pleases him. Cultivation and town- 
building are apt to obscure sections. 
A famous foreign botanist once de- 
clared, in our hearing, that agriculture 
had become a curse, since it commenced 
to confound the localities of indige- 
nous plants. It is quite as apt to stop 
the geologist’s way as that of the stu- 
dent of vegetables. But naturalists 
are good-natured, and give a pleasant 
return. Both geology and botany are 
ready to lend a helping hand to agri- 
culture. Anything that lays open the 
earth’s anatomy delights the geologist 
—the furrowed and scarred faces of 
mountain crags, cliffs broken by angry 
waves, ravines torn by torrents, and 
railway cuttings scooped out by pick 
and shovel ;—these are the open pages 
of Nature’s book, that he loves to read 
over and over again. ‘Their lines of 
stratification, dotted by flinty nodules, 
and studded with petretactions, are like 
music-writing to his eye. They sing to 
him odes about the genesis of things, 
and the way the world was made. 
Brave old songs these are ! 

‘* Popular geology,” as taught by the 
adept in science, is a very different mat- 
ter from that which goes by the name 
among smatterers. Geology, in a sort 
of way, has become a dinner-party 
philosophy; and your habitual diner- 
out of the transcendental sort conceives 
himself qualified to discuss it at length 
either as an advocate or opponent, 
adapting his treatment to the style and 
notions of his hearers. If a geologist, 
properly so called, be present, the line 
offensive is usually taken ; but if the 
science is to rest with Sir Oracle, then 
there is a grand display of loud re- 
sounding terms and awful speculations. 
In the former case, the instability of 
geological opinions is a favourite topic, 
and one that makes a profound impres- 
sion on the minds of timid and igno- 
rant hearers. ‘* Have you ever paid 
much attention to geology ?” asked a 
lady not many months ago of the conver- 
sational dinner-oracle of a country town 
in the west of England. ‘* Very much 
at one time,” was the confident reply ; 
** but finding the theories of geologists 
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constantly changing, I became satisfied 
that their science had no sure founda- 
tion. When I began my studies, every- 
thing was Wernerian ; a few years af- 
terwards everything became—Hutto- 
nian; and now everything is — Silu- 
rian!” Of course, the conclusion was 
convincing. 

The amount of geology consumed in 
the way of reading is prodigious. 
Works on the science have often a very 
large sale, and those of the highest 
class sell best — edition after edition 
of some of the ablest elementary trea- 
tisesis greedily brought up. There are 
numbers, too, of small geological ma- 
nuals, that are tolerable in their way, 
though compiled by authors who possi- 
bly never wielded the hammer in the 
field, and would be very much puzzled 
were they asked the name of a rock in 
situ. So great is the number, and so 
extensive the sale of treatises of one 
kind or other in this science, that there 
must be a copy in almost every house 
in the kingdom boasting of the pos- 
session of a hundred or so volumes, 
But this spread of the printed litera- 
ture of the subject does not by any 
means indicate a diffusion of real know- 
ledge about it. In the natural-history 
sciences, mere reading of books is not 
suflicient for the imparting of know. 
ledge. Charming as a chapter of 
Lyell’s “ Principles’ may seem, the 
reader must not rise up from its peru- 
sal under the impression that he has 
thereby become a geologist. Yet we 
believe that multitudes of otherwise 
sensible people have contracted a faith 
in their own judgment about this, and, 
it may be, other sciences, on no stronger 
grounds. Of working geologists, it is 
notorious among themselves, that the 
number of persons qualified for ad- 
mission into their ranks, or capable of 
forming an opinion on a geological 
phenomenon, or of making a geological 
observation, is very small, indeed— 
much smaller than is usually supposed. 
We question, whether there be one 
hundred persons so qualified within the 
British islands ; but of persons (includ- 
ing almost all travellers) who consider 
themselves justified in pronouncing de- 
finite opinions on geological subjects, 
the number is prodigious. An ex- 
ample of this sort may possibly prove 
instructive. 

How such enormous piles of columns 
as those of the Giant’s Causeway, 
Staffa, and many other famous locali- 
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ties, were produced, has been a favou- 
rite subject of speculation among tra- 
vellers, and queer enough have been 
their solutions of the problem. If 
the imaginative peasant and super- 
stitious fisherman have seen, in dene 
gorgeous masses of natural architec- 
ture, the work of supernatural beings, 
the labour of giants, and the palace- 
building of genii, doomed to heap pon- 
derous joint on joint in vain, the wis- 
dom of travellers, never at a loss, and 
always confident, has produced specu- 
lations to the full as far-fetched. As a 
specimen, may be noticed that of James 
Silk Buckingham, once a political no- 
toriety and troubler of public meet- 
ings, ex-editor and extraordinary wri- 
ter of books of travels, volumes whose 
weight and close print lay heavy on the 
lands with which they dealt. Some- 
where, during his American travels, 
he came to a place where there was 
probably a short supply of domestic 
and political objects of interest, and 
no rem or manuscript statistics 
available for stuffing and swelling his 
voluminous journal, Our wanderer 
casts his eyes on the ground in despair, 
and beholds beneath his feet a rock of 
limestone, composed of little corals. 
He sees the slender and many-sided 
columns of the polypidoms piled side 
by side in exquisite order and symme- 
try; there they stand, massed into 
mountain-heaps, the work of primeval 
zoophytes. Immediately there opens 
on his mind the conviction that he has 
become a great geological discoverer. 
He has encountered the Giant's Cause- 
way in miniature! The true explana- 
tion of the construction of that won- 
drous pile is at last found out, and was 
reserved for the genius of James Silk 
Buckingham to discover. Just as the 
small lizards of our time prefigured the 
gigantic sea-dragonsof preadamite ages, 
so does the Giant’s Causeway, in our 
political philosopher's eyes, represent a 
modern coral-reef. The columns were 
the constructions of colossal zoophytes, 
prodigious sea-anemones, that rose 
monstrous from the depths of ocean, 
and secreted those minarets of stone, 
on whose summits each living star 
kept watch. It was a brave fancy of 
our man of prose, and once generated, 
became an article of faith with him. 
He seems to have considered any in- 
quiry about the matter from men of 
science superfluous, and, lest his disco- 
very might be anticipated, published it 
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in his book, whence we have disinter- 
red it as a fossilized curiosity. 

Spare your smile, O sharp-witted 
reader! Laugh not at James Silk Buck. 
ingham and his scientific discovery. 
Read the newspapers of the day, and 
the letters of grave gentlemen, many 
of them learned in the law, upon table- 
turning, and spirit-manifestations. Don 
dress-coat, white tie, and gloves, and 
explore the drawing-rooms of the fa. 
shionable. See those noble lords, fa- 
mous for political foresight, dignita- 
ries of the state, mustachioed warriors, 
luminaries of Parliament, all ranged in 
mystic circles, in pleasant proximity to 
handsome, strong-minded women, and 
pretty, weak-minded girls, and, it may 
be, proh pudor, an occasional bishop, 
intently and earnestly occupied spin- 
ning hats! Next door a similar as- 
sembly is holding a mesmeric séance 
in honour of a newly-imported clair- 
voyant; and not far off, a peer and a 
guardsman, and a queen’s counsel, and 
a gentlemen-usher, are sitting in con- 
sultation, as committee of a homeopa- 
thic dispensary. When ex-member of 
Parliament Buckingham came to a de- 
finite and original conclusion respect- 
ing the creation of the Giant’s Cause- 
way by zoophytic agency, without a 
shadow of doubt in his mind about his 
ability to form an opinion on the mat- 
ter, without having first gone through 
the requisite scientific training, and ac- 
quired the preliminary natural-history 
information, he was exactly in the 
mental condition of the countless ladies 
and gentlemen who turn tables, visit 
spirit-mediums, consult clairvoyants, 
and come to a definite conclusion that 
the astonishing phenomena they think 
they witness, are either supernatural, 
electrical, or magnetic; and that Far- 
aday and the philosophers treat them 
as shams, through the merest and most 
obstinate prejudice. We understand 
that the gentleman who, after reading 
Dr. Faraday’s letter on table-turning, 
in the Times, wrote an almost con- 
temptuous contradiction (which the 
great luminary of the press, in its im- 
ay and wisdom, printed), because 

e could spin black-hats but failed with 
white ones, is esteemed a sensible and 
reasonable individual by himself and 
his friends. 

And now to another and pleasanter 
aspect of our subject. 

It has been said that the excellence 
of our landscape painters is due, in the 
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main, to the changeability of our cli- 
mate. Our skies, though gloomy and 
sombre enough, or too much so betimes, 
are chequered by a never-ceasing strug- 
gle of cloud with sunshine. Our fields, 
if the weather be at all fit for the work 
of the sketcher, wear a carpet of gold- 
en green, mottled by fleeting shadows ; 
our cliffs and mountains change their 
tones and hues at every hour of the 
day and season of the year, quite as 
much so as the trees that are expected 
to change with the seasons ; our waves 
glitter at one moment with silvery 
spangles of sunlit spray, and at the 
next roll over each other in blue- 
green billows, that seem to frown or to 
smile in accordance with the conti- 
nual hiding and seeking of our sun. 
That luminary himself may be related 
to his distant likeness, in Italy or Afri- 
ca—indeed worthy and credible astro- 
nomers insist that he is the same warm- 
hearted individual — but to the artist’s 
eye he seems a very different person- 
age—not by half so gorgeous or beam- 
ingly proud, not nearly so beneficent 
or lordly in his habits and looks, but 
far more charming in the very change- 
ableness of his nature, and the shyness 
that prompts him to be continually 
dodging behind clouds, and peering 
from above and under them; muster- 
ing courage at distant intervals to 
show himself in all his glory, and to 
warm up the wide expanse of the 
beautiful islands below him. ‘The sun 
of the south is a Jove, bursting upon 
his lady-love, the Earth, in the pleni- 
tude of his charms and power; the 
sun of our latitude is a Peeping Tom 
of Coventry, stealthily admiring our 
British Lady Godiva, through an oc- 
casional hole in the heavens. Our 
very rain-showers add a beauty to 
the landscape, whether pouring in fit- 
ful bursts, or flying across the scenery, 
hunted by rainbows, on a sunny day, 
or dissolved into thin and damping 
mist around and over the moun- 
tains. 

Yet, after giving all due credit to 
that much-spoken-of potentate, the 
weather, it may fairly be urged that 
there is another physical agent which 
has had nearly as much influence in 
training up our artists to their well- 
earned fame, and which has scarcely 
received due acknowledgment for ser- 
vices rendered: this is the geological 
structure of our British Archipelago. 

In arsenals, dock-yards, and places 
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where ponderous machinery is at work 
upon the grand scale, there are often 
neat models of the Titanic engines 
that ‘ snort and blow,” labouring like 
chained giants for man’s glorification. 
Each of their miniature representatives 
exhibits all the anatomy of the giant— 
all its interlacing ribs, and bars, and 
sinews. What one of these models is 
to the mighty machine, the British 
isles are to the whole earth. In more 
ways than one, too; for, were a great 
spirit from some far-away, monstrous 
world, as yet unseen by eye of space- 
exploring astronomer, to pay a brief 
visit to our planet, in order to acquire 
some notion of its structure and econo- 
my—of the activity of its inhabitants 
and the results of their skill where 
else, within a limited time, could he 
behold them epitomised, save among 
us and our island homes? And if he 
would know how the Creator of all 
things had made this wonderful little 
earth, it is on our isolated bit of land 
that he could best learn. There is not 
such a country on the globe for variety 
of geological conformation. The Bri- 
tish Islands seem to have been con- 
structed as a working model and index 
of the whole planets’ anatomy. From 
the oldest to the newest rocks, we have 
them all, or almost all. Our coasts 
are veritable diagrams, our inland 
country made up of diversified maps. 
In many places, a few miles of pleasant 
walking will pass the student of nature 
through one half of the geological al- 
phabet. Is it to be wondered, then, 
that we breed geologists, and that the 
science of geology should be so pre- 
eminently British? The same variety 
of physical features that thus generates 
one of the most active and sturdy 
breeds of philosophers has a reproduc- 
tive effect also upon the cultivators of 
art. Born and bred among a region 
so diversified by nature, men with ob- 
servant eyes and inherent taste could 
hardly fail to originate a school of art. 
They have done so. We can claim the 
greatest body of landscape painters 
that ever appeared in the course of the 
history of painting — unapproachable 
in their excellence. If we seek for 
the germs of their success, whilst we 
must admit that the study of atmos- 
pheric effects has been one of the chief, 
we can scarcely fail to perceive that 
the mineral element has also a right to 
be acknowledged, and that much of 
the beauty of their works is grounded 
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upon careful observation of phenomena 
that are strictly geological. 

Every landscape-painter who studies 
conscientiously and carefully in the 
field, becomes to some extent a geolo- 
gist, unconscious though he be of the 
fact; his eye gains a nice power of 
discriminating between the qualities 
of texture and colour, and the order 
and accidents of position of the strata 
in the region where his studies may 
chance to be conducted ; his sketches, 
and if constant to his models, his pic- 
tures, exhibit the highly-prized qua- 
lity often spoken of by art-critics, under 
the technicalised term of ‘truth ;” a 
good word so applied, for that which 
the connoisseur calls by this sacred 
name is really the embodiment in parts, 
or (though very rarely) in the whole, 
of a picture, of those concordances of 
form, substance, and colour, that are 
constantly presented by nature herself. 
In proportion as ‘ truth” pervades a 
picture, so are the chances increased 
of the impression it is likely to make 
on men in general. ‘This especially 
holds good with respect to landscape. 
In figure compositions, arrant daubs 
may gain popular applause, if some 
clap-trap sentiment be suggested by 
the subject, and the finest composition 
may remain unadmired, except by the 
critical and tasteful eye, because its 
elements and accessories are unfamiliar 
to the common gazer. Not so witha 
landscape: the more truly excellent, 
the greater crowd of admirers will it 
attract; for nine men out of ten re- 
gard nature with admiration, and gaze 
upon scenery with delight and just ap- 
preciation. The Turk, uncultivated 
though he be, perches his kiosk exactly 
at the point that an artist would choose 
for delineating the view, which the 
semi-civilised, or rather semi-savage 
Oriental, loves to gaze upon in charm- 
ed idleness, drinking in the glories of 
the landscape, whilst he does what he 
calls, ‘‘ making kef;” that is, revels 
in utter idleness, resolving pertina- 
ciously to do nothing, and keeping his 
good resolve like an unbending man of 
his word. A Jandscape painting has, 
in like manner, a charm for the uncul- 
tivated Briton, though neither of our 
worthies, if pressed to explain, could 
tell why he derived so much pleasure 
from the object of his contemplation. 
In the transference of a scene from 
nature to canvas, that element of it 
which is purely geological cannot be 


left behind without serious detriment. 
One great constituent of “truth” 
would be omitted, and an incongruity 
and unfaithfulness pervade the repre- 
sentation, the cause of which only the 
geologist could discover, though every 
lover of nature would perceive, quickly 
enough, the defect. In a composition, 
the presence of the same important 
element is absolutely requisite ; other- 
wise the scene becomes a caricature of 
nature. An artist can no more paint 
a landscape, with truthful features, 
from his own imagination alone, than 
he can delineate the unclothed hu- 
man figure without study from statue 
or model. That which would result, 
did he try to do either without know- 
ledge, would be a deformity and abor- 
tion, offensive and disgasting. Now 
the painter of landscape is even more 
likely to go astray than the painter of 
figures, since for the latter there is but 
one type or standard, whilst for the 
former there are many. 

Every district that is differently con- 
stituted, geologically, from another, is 
a distinct type ifPitself, and ought to 
be studied apart. An artist whose 
youth has been passed among chalk 
downs, carries in his mind’s eye a very 
distinct type from that which consti- 
tutes the model for him who has been 
trained amid schists or sandstones. 
Each being familiar, from practice and 
continued observation, with the con- 
cordances of structure, colour, and 
vegetation that distinguish the coun- 
try of his early studies, embodies them 
truly in his art-works as long as 
he paints the scenes he knows, or even 
compositions entirely derived from the 
knowledge he has accumulated among 
them; but when he steps out of his 
proper realm, that knowledge, un- 
checked, leads him astray; and his 
pictures, consequently, lose the ve 
quality which first gave them excel- 
lence. Occasionally the painter has 
been a careful student in several dis- 
tricts, and is endowed with a many- 
sidedness of mind that enables him to 
carry, in his imagination, many types, 
well studied. Such a man was Turner, 
and unquestionably much of his versa- 
tile excellence is due to this power. 
But when this mighty genius departed 
from his knowledge, or left out, through 
not thoroughly understanding the ne- 
cessities of nature, some one of the 
elements of truth, the work that re- 
sulted, though abounding in qualities 
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which could not fail to command the 
admiration of the artist and connois- 
seur, became deficient in those that, 
in his best and truest productions, 
make all men—instructed and uncriti- 
cal alike, wise and common—bow down 
before them in admiration, as if they 
were altar-pieces painted by God's 
angels. 

As long as landscape was regarded 
as mere back-ground by the painter— 
something to set his figures in—little 
or no attempt was made towards an 
understanding of scenery. A hill was 
a lump of mud, or a magnified boul- 
der ; water, something green; sky, a 
sheet of bright blue, or a chequer of 
blue and white; trees were bottle- 
brushes or fly-sweepers, the former 
standing for dicotyledonous, the latter 
for monocotyledonous vegetables ; and 
herbs, particoloured stems, bearing 
Sonapiibla flowers. In their utter ne- 
glect of landscape, many of the old 
painters plainly show that they did 
not comprehend their mission; and, 
whilst they gave sublime messages to 
the world, did so unegpscious of their 
own glorious, but imperfect inspira- 
tion. After the men who thus con- 
structed the country in their pictures, 
much in the fashion in which drama- 
tists of old times indicated the scenery 
of their plays—came others, who, re- 
cognising the true glory vivifying the 
combinations of rock, verdure, and 
water, that make our world so beauti- 
ful, set to work earnestly to learn in 
nature’s own drawing-school. But, 
gathering their knowledge in some 
fayourite tract of country, either wil- 
fully or in ignorance, or because dire 
necessity forced them, they often ap- 
plied that which they knew to all pos- 
sible subjects. Some spent their lives 
constructing a world of nummulitic 
limestone, and others of hesbayan mud, 
according as their intimacy with the 
earth's surface had been derived from 
the countries about the Mediterranean, 
or the flatter parts of Flanders, The 
mud-grubbers, after all, did best, and 
adhered manfully to their models; 
whilst their southern representatives, 
of whom Claude may be accepted as 
the great type and master-spirit, 
tempted by the strange shapes that the 
marble-hills, so exquisitely picturesque, 
from which they drew, assumed, ac- 
cording to their nature, distorted their 
beautiful outlines into contortions and 
superpositions, such as no amount of 
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legitimate compression or faulting 
could make them assume. In our own 
time, the artist aims at literal truth. 
Bat how is he to get at it without 
the requisite knowledge? Let him 
ask the naturalist how his experience 
stands respecting the capacity of 
draughtsmen to delineate the simplest 
objects, when they have no knowledge 
of the rules of their conformation, 
He will be told that the number of 
persons, trained in drawing, capable 
of representing an animal or plant 
with suflicient correctness for scientific 
purposes, is so small that there is the 
greatest difficulty in procuring compe- 
tent draughtsmen for natural history 
works. Years of training, under the 
eye and direction of the man of science, 
are requisite before an artist of ave- 
rage intelligence can do what is re- 
quired in this matter. Yet the deli- 
neation of a landscape is a much more 
complicated matter than the repre- 
senting of a shell, or a bone, or a 
flower. We plead, then, earnestly for 
some study of geology on the part of 
the landscape painter, and would 
strongly urge upon his attention a little 
learning in this matter. The kind of 
elementary knowledge required may 
be met with in Mr. Jukes’s little 
book, in which are some of the best 
illustrations that we have ever seen 
decorating any geological treatise. 
They are drawings of select ex. 
amples of landscape, each _ illustra- 
tive of some theoretical or practical 
point, and combining picturesque 
with instructive qualities. These 
highly suggestive and clever sketches 
are by an Irish artist and geologist of 
great merit, Mr. Du Noyer, and are 
worthy of the warmest praise, Our 
examination of them has suggested 
the considerations we now ofler, re- 
specting that often-written-about, but 
very obscurely-treated question, the 
value of geological knowledge to the 
landscape painter. 

**Ground,” writes Mr, Ruskin, in 
his chapter ‘ Of Truth of Earth,” ‘is 
to the landscape painter what the naked 
human body 1s to the historical.” The 
truth of this maxim is obvious enough, 
Would that artists reflected upon it 
oftener than they do! If they pon- 
dered well over its signification, they 
would perceive that the painter of 
landscape is as unlikely to delineate, 
accurately and impressively, the fea- 
tures of a country, without an ac- 
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quaintance with at least the gene- 
ralities of its geological conformation, 
as the painter of human figures to de- 
sign the likenesses of men and women 
without a knowledge of the osteology 
and superficial anatomy of the human 
body. The artist, in either case, may 
lay an overstress upon anatomical 
knowledge, and delineate, with pedan- 
tie minuteness and exaggerated ex- 
pression, each muscle and sinew, or 
the stratification and mineral aspect 
of rocks and mountains. The for- 
mer error has frequently been com- 
mitted, and was encouraged by the 
admiration excited by the grand and 
violent studies of Michael Angelo ; 
so that to this day the study of human 
anatomy is apt to be overestimated in 
schools of art, and the fact overlooked 
that the finest examples of representa- 
tion of the human form, the nude sta- 
tues bequeathed to us from ancient 
Greece, were, in all probability, exe- 
cuted by sculptors unversed in the 
mysteries revealed by dissection of the 
dead body. But we can call no pain- 
ter of landscape to mind who has erred 
upon the same side, and attempted an 
over-display of his acquaintance with 
the earth’s ribs and muscles. The mi- 
nute regards of the over-observant land- 
scapist are exhausted upon the details 
of foliage and flowers, which may be 
pictured with a distinctness too great 
for the distance at which they are sup- 
posed to be viewed. For this kind of 
work, carried to its utmost legitimate 
extent, and executed with a founda- 
tion of knowledge that prevents the 
committal of any fault likely to offend 
the eye even of a botanist, the land- 
scapes of Redgrave command all pos- 
sible commendation. The underwood 
and brambly branches of his forests, 
the margins of his reedy pools, and the 
ferny brake of his waste und, excel 
ealotypic pictures for truth and beauty, 
and almost equal them in minuteness 
of detail. Nolynx-eyed pre-Raphaelite 
has gone beyond these; and morethan 
once has the eccentric but energetic 
sect of antiquarian artists forgotten 
that minute representation is not the 
only element of truth in their pictures 
of the floral ornaments of nature. 
Flowers may bloom side by side, on 
canvas, that rarely open at the same 
season in the open air; or some of the 
many treasures that we have received 
from the New World, since the days of 
Christopher Columbus, may flourish 


amidst the sacred scenes of ancient 
Palestine. Our scientific dryness was 
sadly irritated this summer by the 
sight—on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy of London — of Solomon sur- 
rounded in his garden by American 
om agaves and opuntias, to which 
1is knowledge, astonishing as it is said 
to have been, scarcely, unless he were 
a clairvoyant, extended ; and of Abra- 
ham leading [saac to sacrifice along a 
charming grassy slope, brilliant with 
purple foxgloves, exactly such a one as 
delights the rambler beside the woods 
of Kent, but certainly very unlike 
any bit of country that ever attracted 
the gaze of the patriarchs. It is but 
fair, however, to say that these pecca- 
dilloes, though committed by artists of 
deserved fame, are not to be laid upon 
the shoulders of pre-Raphaelites. Two 
or three years ago, we remember see- 
ing a picture of no small merit, the 
foreground of which included a bit of 
river margin, blue with forget-me- 
nots. The painter had evidently taken 
infinite pains to represent, as he fan- 
cied correctly, the conformation of 
each separate flower, yet had signally 
failed, since every corolla in his draw- 
ing was represented as regulated by the 
number four, instead of five, as it 
should be. 

Mistakes equally censurable are not 
so easily detected when committed 
amid the geological elements of the 
landscape, and, indeed, are very rarely 
perpetrated. On the other hand, most 
spectators, accustomed to admire 
scenery in nature, and of observant 
acuteness, carry enough away from 
their observation to be able, whether 
they be or be not connoisseurs, to per- 
ceive sins against geology in a land- 
scape-painting, although they may not 
recognise them to be such. They per- 
ceive an untruthfulness, and cannot 
say exactly wherein it lies. In nine 
drawings out of ten, some dormant 
error of this kind offends the eye, and 
can only be traced to its source by a 
geologist. Since landscape-painting is 
in the main the great glory and at- 
tained excellence of the artists of the 
British school, it is well worthy of con- 
sideration how far an acquaintance 
with the anatomy of landscape would 
add to the chance of their works ap- 
proaching perfection. In other words, 
whether they might not learn much 
that would be practically of service to 
them from the study of geology. In- 
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stinctively, and through constant 
though uneducated observation, they 
have done much towards the represen- 
tation of country, in accordance with 
its physical conformation ; but an error 
of a few lines may vitiate the truthful- 
ness of a fine picture. We doubt 
whether any landscape-painter, dead 
or alive, has hitherto fulfilled the re- 
quirements that the geologist, without 
exacting overmuch, demands. Mr. 
Ruskin, it is true, claims perfect suc- 
cess in this matter for Turner, whom 
he would elevate almost into a geologi- 
cal discoverer, and as the eloquent 
graduate of Oxford fully appreciates, 
and has, we believe, more than once 
directed his attention to geological 
studies, his opinion, although it savours 
of over-praise, is too interesting to be 
omitted. ‘* We find,” he writes, “ ac- 
cording to this, its internal structure, 
which, I believe, with the assistance of 
Turner, can scarcely now be misunder- 
stood, that the earth may be considered 
as divided into three great classes of 
formations, which geology has already 
named for us. Primary, the central 
peaks or inferior nuclei of all moun- 
tain ridges. Secondary, the rocks 
which are laid in beds above them, and 
which form the great proportion of all 
hill scenery. ‘Tertiary, the light beds 
of sand, gravel, and clay, which, 
strewed upon the surface of all, form 
plains and habitable territory for man.” 
We question much whether Turner, 
great observer as he undoubtedly was, 
ever contemplated this classification 
and explanation of the ground he drew. 
His truthfulness depended on his deter- 
mined observation and unswerving re- 
solve to stand by those combinations of 
contours which, and only which, he saw 
in nature. But to tell why they were 
there, and why co-ordinated, required 
more knowledge than Turner possessed. 
« These* results,” writes Mr. Ruskin 
elsewhere —and the comment applies 
equally to his favourite as to other ar- 
tists — ‘‘may be arrived at without 
knowledge of the interior mechanism, 
but for that very reason, ignorance of 
them is the more disgraceful, and vio- 
lation of them the more unpardonable. 
They are in landscape the foundation 
of all other truths.” 

The ‘‘ three great classes of forma- 
tions” into which, with the assistance 
of Turner, Mr. Ruskin divides the 
foundation-stones of our world, will 
hardly be accepted by the geologist in 
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the senses that he claims for them. The 
central peaks of mountain ridges are 
as often secondary as primary, if the 
latter word is to be taken in its geolo- 
gical application as equivalent to pa- 
leozoic. ‘There was a time, it is true, 
when by primary rocks many people 
understood granites and allied masses 
of igneous origin. They may be pri- 
mary, but are more frequently not so. 
Granite peaks stand aloft, in sky-cleav- 
ing grandeur, in many of the great 
mountain-chains that rib the earth. 
Their outlines are unmistakeable — 
jagged, massive, and angular. But it 
is exactly those peaks which appear to 
form nuclei that are frequently not 
primary. ‘They are oftener igneous 
masses that have rent the superin- 
cumbent strata, boiled up, as it were, 
through them, and cast their sedimen- 
tary envelopes into shelving heaps at 
their sides. Some of them are among 
the newest of mountain-forming rocks. 
The true primary rocks —those of 
Cambrian age—are stratified ; and, as 
we see them in Britain, constitute 
mountain masses, that are picturesque 
and broken, or tame and undulating 
according to the degree in which they 
are mingled with contemporaneous ig- 
neous beds, or are folded into rounded 
rolls. To the silurian strata, usually seen 
in the form of mudstones and schists, 
of which, in our own country, we have 
a prodigious thickness—in some places 
as much as 30,000 feet of successive 
beds and more—the same remarks 
would apply; they, in like manner, 
are deserving, so far as our knowledge 
goes, of the name of primary. When 
undisturbed, these most ancient of 
rocks may constitute tracts of country, 
of exceeding tameness, as in Russia, 
where they are in great part nearly 
horizontal, and in some districts soft 
and unconsolidated. In our own is- 
lands, a broad band of the lower pa- 
leozoic rocks, Mr. Jukes remarks, 
serves in a great measure as a geolo- 
gical axis, running in a north-north- 
east direction, from the mouth of St. 
George’s Channel to the north sea, 
which it enters by St. Abb’s Head, in 
Scotland, separating the greater part 
of England, on the east, from the 
greater part of Ireland and Scotland 
on the west. ‘The several parts of 
this extensive tract may be roughly 
described as—1. A uniclinal ridge, dip- 
ping north on the Scottish border, and 
extending, probably, into the north- 
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east of Ireland. 2. A broken dome 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. 3. 
A bastion-shaped mass in Wales. 4. 
A trough in the south-east of Ireland, 
broken on one side by a protruding 
ridge of granite.” Besides these, thus 
so graphically characterised, there are 
a few isolated silurian regions of va- 
rious extent, in Ireland, as may be 
seen at a glance on inspection of Mr. 
Griffith's admirable map of Ireland 
(one of themostremarkable monuments 
of individual energy among the records 
of geological science), all presenting 
more or less diversified scenery, due 
to the local action of elevating forces, 
but certainly not to any inherent or 
essential quality of the strata, depend- 
ant on their age. It will take a long 
time, we fear, to purge the popular 
mind of its notions about igneous pri- 
mary rocks, and the necessary indu- 
ration of very ancient strata. These 
widely-diffused and deeply-inrooted 
prejudices may seriously mislead the 
artist. The following very clear and 
instructive remarks on the age of ig- 
neous rocks, extracted from Mr. Jukes’s 
little book, may be borne in mind with 
much advantage :— 


‘* As the aqueous rocks are capable of 
being arranged in a strictly chronological 
series, we are able by their means to acquire 
some knowledge of the age of any particular 
mass of igneous rock. This is effected by 
studying the relations between the given 
igneous rock and the aqueous rocks around 
it. 

“Tf, for instance, we find any igneous 
cutting through, or sending veins into any 
aqueous rock, it is clear that the igneous is 
the newer of the two. If any aqueous rock 
has evidently been altered, hardened, or 
baked by the igneous rock, the same con- 
clusion will be drawn. If, on the contrary, 
the aqueous rock contains any broken frag- 
ments or pebbles of the igneous rock, it is 
clear that the igneous is the older rock of 
the two. Or, if the aqueous rock clearly 
conforms to the uneven surface of the ig- 
neous one, wrapping round its projections 
and filling up its hollows in such a way as 
to show they existed during its deposition, 
this latter conclusion holds good. 

“ Finally, the igneous rock may be con- 
temporaneous with the aqueous rocks in 
which it is found ; that is, it may have been 
formed subsequently to the bed upon which 
it rests and befure the bed that covers it: 
the latter point being ascertained either by 
the upper aqueous strictly conforming to 
the surface of the subjacent igneous, or by 
the igneous rock having altered the lower 
aqueous while it has not affected the upper 
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one. In this latter case the age of the 
igneous rock is decided by the simple fact 
of superposition, which in the case of intru- 
sive igneous rock is not any evidence of age. 
In the case of contemporaneous igneous 
rocks, it is very common to find their ‘ash’ 
either just below, just above, or interstratified 
with them. 

“Tt is important to recollect that a con- 
temporaneous igneous rock is always ‘ intru- 
sive’ with respect to the bed on which it 
rests and all those below it; since, as all 
igneous rocks come from below, they must 
somewhere come up through all the pre- 
viously formed beds, before they can spread 
out upon the surface. The question whether 
any particular mass of igneous rock be con- 
temporaneous with the group of beds in 
which it is found, or altogether intrusive 
and of subsequent origin, so that its age is 
absolutely uncertain, is one that in practice 
is often difficult to answer. 

“In determining the age of any mass of 
igneous rock, its mineral character taken by 
itself is of little or no assistance to us. Even 
in the case of granite itself, although we 
have some reason to suppose it probable 
that the earliest solidified rock upon the 
globe may have been a granite, still in the 
case of any particular mass of granite this 
is no guide as to its age, because we know 
that granite has been produced during all 
geological time, and believe it may be in 
course of production now, deep in the bowels 
of the earth. There are primary granites, 
secondary granites, and tertiary granites ; 
the latter having been observed by Mr. 
Darwin in the Andes, where granite veins 
traverse tertiary beds. The same may be 
said of all the other varieties of igneous 
rock.” 


Were we to compare the constitu- 
tion of the great and small mountain 
chains and masses that give to the 
world its most diversified and sublime 
scenery, we should find that the rug- 
ged and broken regions, prolific in 
picturesque outlines, are as often ter- 
tiary as secondary, and secondary as 
primary. Much of the very finest 
mountain scenery in the old world is 
composed out of rocks newer than the 
clay upon which London is built. 
Tertiary strata, although within the 
British islands they present no salient 
points, and are mostly exhibited in the 
form of rounded hillocks and flat or 
gently-undulated plains, may be, and 
elsewhere often are, consolidated into 
rocks of the hardest texture, and heap- 
ed into mountains of great height and 
singularly broken shapes. The con- 
ventional rocks of the older painters, 
the bold and picturesque masses cari- 
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eatured by Salvator, and represented, 
often with considerable truth by Claude 
and by Poussin, and whose contours lin- 
ger among, and distort the composi- 
tions of more modern artists, intruding 
amid scenes of entirely different geolo- 
gical construction, were, for the most 
part, derived from tertiary formations, 
such as are met with especially in the 
regions that are constituted of num- 
mulitic limestone, of which, strange to 
say, the tented heaths of Chobham, or 
sandy moors around Bournemouth, are 
the representatives most familiar to a 
stay-at-home Briton. We could scarce- 
ly cite a more striking evidence in fa- 
vour of the doctrine that we would 
enforce in this matter upon the artist, 
viz., that it is not with the geological 
age of the rock, the date of its forma- 
tion, and whether it be primary, se- 
condary, or tertiary, that he has to 
deal, but with its geological structure, 
and mineral character. The coinci- 
dences of general aspect with struc- 
ture and form, which hold good in one 
country or district, often fail altogether 
when applied to another. 

The chief points of geological obser- 
vation that especially should attract 
the study of the artist might be enu- 
merated as follows :— 

Ist. The general structure of moun- 
tains, without reference to age, and 
always with reference to mineral cha- 
racter and consolidation of strata, if 
of aqueous origin. The great and 
main point is to be careful in so dis- 
tinguishing between the aspect of an 
igneous and a sedimentary mountain 
mass, that there can be no mistake 
made about the range or isolated hill 
ie When igneous rocks are 
piled in sheets, or alternate with aque- 
ous strata, the effect to the artist’s eye 
is that of sedimentary deposits; but 
even in this case there are qualities of 
local colour and general texture, that 
are capable of being indicated by the 
pencil with good effect. 

2nd. The minuter structure of 
mountains and rising grounds; also of 
sea-cliff. Under this head we may 
class the character of the bedding, the 
dip of the beds, their strike (direction 
at right angles to the dip), the pre- 
sence or absence of joints, and cleav- 
age. To the latter feature, very 
rarely understood by the artist, espe- 
cial attention should be paid when he 
is at work in a slaty country. Slate, 
properly so called, is a term applied to 
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the thin laminar plates of rock produced 
by cleavage, ‘and very distinct in their 
nature and origin from flags, which 
are thick laminations in the plane of 
bedding. « Few moderns, except Tur- 
ner,” observes Mr. Ruskin, *‘ have grap- 
pled with slate.” Nevertheless it is a 
great element of beauty in the general 
character, as well as minute detail (es- 
pecially of foreground), in many moun- 
tain regions frequented by the sketcher. 
We doubt if any man can treat slate 
properly with pencil, unless he has ac- 
quired some preliminary notion of the 
nature of the appearances produced 
by cleavage. ‘ Cleavage,” remarks 
Mr. Jukes, ‘ pays no regard to lami- 
ne of deposition, or original bedding 
of the rock, but frequently cuts right 
across it. Not only does it pay no re- 
gard to it, but in cleaved rocks the 
original lamine of deposition are com- 
monly, but not always, quite oblite- 
rated, so far as any tendency to split 
along them is concerned. They are 
only to be observed by their different 
colour or different texture, having 
been, as it were, welded together, ei- 
ther before the cleavage was produced, 
or, more probably, simultaneously with 
it. The beds or strata may be hori- 
zontal or variously inclined ; they may 
even be bent, twisted, or contorted, 
into many curves; the cleavage, on 
the contrary, is invariably steady in 
its direction over large spaces, strik- 
ing, in one uniform compass-bearing, 
through great mountain chains, giving 
all the fine-grained rocks a tendency 
to split along its direction into thin 
lanes, and communicating a more or 
ies rudely-fissile structure even to the 
coarser rocks.” What may be the 
cause of cleavage is among the most 
disputed problems in geology. There 
is a sketch of slate rocks in Ringabella 
Bay, by Mr. Du Noyer in Mr. Jukes’s 
work, that will convey to the general 
reader a clearer notion of its aspect, 
and the distinction between it and 
sedimentary lamination, than any ela- 
borate description. As we have fre- 
quently found readers of geological 
books, not being workers in the field 
themselves, sadly puzzled about the 
meaning of cleavage, we recommend 
them to study the little picture alluded 
to. The columnar and globular struc. 
tures common in igneous rocks, are 
appearances in some degree of the same 
class, and should be carefully distin. 
guished in drawings. 
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3rd. The disturbances that affect 
strata, especially those exposed in pre- 
cipices and sea-cliffs. These are fre- 
quent sources of the picturesque, and 
abound in many districts that are fa- 
vourite haunts of the sketcher. Con- 
tortions, faults, and slips come under 
this head. The first are often very 
curious and attractive, but, owing to 
the apparent eccentric and lawless 
courses of their lines, are apt to be 
treated carelessly and exaggerated by 
the draughtsman—a fault that Turner 
has more than once committed in his 
sketches of contorted rocks, which, if 
they occurred within the view, never 
escaped his eagle eye. Faults, if com- 
plicated, may confuse and interfere 
with the painter’s work ; if understood 
by him, are sure to assist to no small 
degree, and add greatly to the beauty 
and truth of his drawing. We have 
rarely met with an artist who knew 
anything about them. Slips often play 
an important feature in scenery. Our 
beautiful under-cliffs are gigantic slips, 
and abound in picturesque arrange- 
ments—tumblings-about, as it were— 
of masses of rock and earth. The ar- 
tist is apt to overlook the relation of 
the slip to its parent slope, hill, or 
mountain, and thereby lose sight of 
much of the peculiar character of the 
scene before him. The arrangements 
of the slip will, of course, mainly de- 
pend on the mineral composition of the 
strata disturbed. 

4th. Outlines of ravines and water- 
courses are determined by the mineral 
constitution of the country in which 
they occur, but in many places are 
varied by the presence of transported 
matter, such as drift and boulders. 


The pinnacles of rock that often in ra- 
vines, and also by sea-cliffs, stand apart 
from the parent masses, depend most 
frequently on the presence of great 
joints in the latter, and their angles 
and contours are sure to repeat those 
of the rock surfaces to which they are 
related. 

5th. Plains, as well as mountains, 
have their distinctive features, though 
not so manifest at first glance. The 
nature of their constitution is often 
chiefly indicated by the margins of the 
successive terraces of which they are 
composed when extensive. Limestone 
and sandstone plains are marked by 
strongly truncated margins—-those of 
clays or sands, of all ages, by rounded 
or sloping edges to the inner banks; 
alluvial plains, by absence of terraces, 
or having the terraces, when present, 
more or less parallel to the walls of the 
gulf-like localities in which they often 
occur; travertine plains, by a mingling 
of the truncated and sloping features 
of the terrace edges. A plain may, in 
most instances, be so drawn that the 
eye of a geologist could at once pro- 
nounce upon its constitution. 

Lastly, local colour is an element of 
beauty of scenery depending upon geo- 
logical structure, deserving of careful 
observation. In the foregrounds of 
pictures where rock and stone play a 
prominent part, it should be carefully 
noted, for very rarely, except in the 
works of the most excellent delineators 
of nature, do we find any attempt made 
at associating the composition, so to 
speak, of the smaller substances near 
the eye with the larger masses of the 
middle distance. 





Dr. § 


. O'Sullivan’s Remains. 


DR. 8. O'SULLIVAN'S REMAINS.* 


Tene is a poem of Wordsworth’s of 


great beauty, in which is expressed a 
truth which is forced on none so much 
as on those whose lot exempts them 
trom fixed demands of business. The 
poem is one of those in which fanciful 
analogies, as well what are properly 
illustrations of the truth sought to be 
enforced, are called up in its support ; 

and, as a piece of reasoning, something 
is lost, perhaps, to some minds by the 
playfulness of the fancy which would 
derive an argument from the habits of 
the bee. To us this increases the beauty 
of the poem; and had the poet found, 
or seemed to find, examples, even 
in vegetable nature, or in the move- 
ments of clouds or tempests, —as he 
has often done when, in more than 
metaphor, he seeks to make the ex- 
corned world the interpreter of a world 
within the mind,—we should most pro- 
bably feel that something was gained 
in each new association of thought, 
which would thus, in future, become 
suggestive of much which did not pro- 
perly belong toit:— 


“Nuns fret not at the Convent’s 

roonl, 

And Hermits are contented with 
cells, 

And Students with their pensive Citadels. 

Maids at the Wheel, the Weaver at his 
Loom, 

Sit bliuhe and happy ; bees that soar for 
bloom 

High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in the Fox- 
glove Bells. 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 

Ourselves, no prison is; and hence to me, 

In sundry mools, ’twas pastime to be 
bound 

Within the 
ground ; 

Pleased, if some souls (for such there needs 
must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too munch 
liberty, 

Should find short solace there, es I have 
found.” 


narrow 


their 


Sonnet’s scanty 


The “weight of too much liberty” is 
one not unlikely, though often unper- 
ccived, to be oppressive enough. Give 
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space of 
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unlimited time for any act, and it is 
more than probable the act will never 
be performed. Let a writer be wholly 
free to choose his subject, and how 
likely is it that no choice shall ever be 
made. 


‘Lose this day loitering—"twill be the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o'er lost days.’ 

We are led into this train of thought 
by the difficulty which we find in re- 
viewing such a book as is now before 
us. Had any sufficient memoir of the 
author been given, the case would have 
been different. ‘The various subjects 
treated of by him might then have 
been ec ntemplated with some reference 
to his mind, and the total absence of 
any connecting link between the dif- 
ferent topics treated on in these vo- 
lumes, have been kept out of sight. 
Even this would have been a sufficient- 
ly embarrassing position for a reviewer 
wishing z to deal fairly with his subject ; 
but it would not have been that which 
now exists—namely, having as many 
subjects to deal with as there are es- 
says in the three volumes of selections 
from the late Dr. O’Sullivan’s works. 

Imperfect as are the notices given us 
of Dr. O'Sullivan’s life, it is necessary 
to bring them together. Of his eg arly 
boyhood there is no mention ; and yet 
the early boyhood of a man of genius, 
when anythin g is to be told of it, often 
predicts the future—so often, that we 
fecl disappointment when little, as in 
the present case, is recorded. He was 
a native of the county of Tipperary, 
and appears to have received a good 
classical education from the Rev. R. 
Carey, master of the endowed school 
of Clonmel. From this school he passed 
to Dublin University. 

Mr. Carey was one of those good 
men who, whatever other talents they 
may have, possess that of winning the 
affections of every one with whom 
they have any intercourse :— 

“T had,” says Bishop Jebb, “the gratifi- 
cation of meeting Mr. Carey: but it was 
only once,—Virgilium tantum vidi! But 
that once was enough to satisfy me, that all 


Edited by Rev. J. C. Martin, D.D., and 
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which I had heard of him was strictly true, 
It was in the month of October, 18U6, at 
Darling-hill, in the county of Tipperary, by 
the invitation of an old pupil of his, the pre- 
sent Mr, Serjeant Pennefather. It gave me 
singular pleasure to see the good man. He 
recalled, almost every moment, the memory 
of my beloved college friend, Joln Sargint, 
who, in the course of the years 1791, 1798, 
delighted in recording anecdotes of his school- 
boy days; and never failed to speak of his 
master, Mr. Carey (who long survived him), 
with the most affectionate veneration.” -—— 
Phelan’s Remains, vol. i. p. 6. 


O'Sullivan himself has left a por- 
trait of his kind-hearted master :— 


“T have his light and graceful figure at 
this moment before me. His bare and re- 
verend forehead, slightly sprinkled with the 
snows of time, and his mild countenance ra- 
diant with benignity, and sparkling with in- 
tellizence. The gentleness and suavity of 
his disposition, the polished courtesy of his 
manners, his exact and discriminative judg- 
ment, his various and profound learning— 
these were scarcely adverted to by his friends, 
amidst the love and vencration which were 
inspired by the richer treasures of his moral 
nature; by his generous detestation of op- 
pression ; by his noble scorn of everything 
mean or base; by his fervent piety, his 
steadfast friendship, his rare disinterested- 
ness, and his deep humility ; by the charity 
which prompted him to be liberal, often be- 
yond his means; and by the singleness of 
nature, which almost unconsciously realised 
the Gospel rule, ‘ not letting his left hand 
know what his right hand did.’ My recol- 
lection of our first introduction into Mr, Ca- 
rey’s school is vivid, a3 though it took place 
but yesterday. The geod old man was at 
that period gradually withdrawing from ac- 
tive life; and his attention was limited to a 
very small number of pupils. He received, in- 
deed, those only who were recommended by 
his personal friends. Of that number, my 
father had the good fortune to Le one.”— 
Phelan’s Remains, voi, i. pp. 6, 7. 


It would appear, that when O’Sulli- 
yan entered college, he thought of the 
bar as his future profession. A summer 
missed in the neighbourho: ol of the 
oe Rev. James Dunne, is said to 
have had the effect of changing his pur- 
poses :— 


“For a short time a circumspection and 
seriousness, almost amounting to severity, 
became visible in his expressions and de- 
meanour; but as the new feelings and pur- 
poses assimilated to the old, the original 
character reappeared, in an altered, but not 
less amiable form, and the genial tempera- 
ment of his former life could be discerned, 


rigid as he was in the judgments he formed 
of himself, in a more enlarged charity and 
forbearance towards all with whom he asso- 
Cited, « .o- %) RR Aten ence 

“Tt was matter of surprise to many of 
his friends, and of regret to some, when his 
change of purpose became known. Some, 
too, there were, who expressed fears that his 
new-born fervour would subside; that after 
a time, perhaps a short time, but yet too 
long to admit of remedy or recall, he would 
find himself fettered by tie restraints of a 
lite with which he was not satisfied, and 
that the hopes and wishes he had dismissed 
would resume their power over him again, 
under circumstances in which he was cut off 
from all possibility of realising the good with 
which they tantalised him. It was not so; 
he never repented his choice of a profession.” 
—Vol.i. pp. 16, 17. 


Of O’Sullivan’s college life but little 
is told. He obtained the distinction 
of a scholarship, and won laurels at the 
Historical Society —an institution in 
which college students exercised them- 
selves in co:nposition and oratory. A 
few sentences of his speeches there are 
remembered; and the effect produced 
is described as often quite overpower- 
ing. He was also successful in ob- 
taining houours there for composi- 
tion ; at id we remember to have been 
shown, in manuscript, passages “of 
his writings at this period of his col- 
lege life, “which we think his friends, 
if they could now be recovered, ought to 
have preserved. It is by no means 
impossible that these earlier, and there- 
fore less perfect essays may be found, 

should they ever be made public, to 
exhibit the true features of the writer’s 
mind more distinctly than any of his 
more finished works. 

Till the changes introduced by the 
Reform Bill, the University of Dublin 
returned but one member to Parlia- 
ment, and the elective franchise was 
confined to the provost, fellows, and 
scholars. In 1818 a memorable con- 
test took place. Lord Plunket and 
Mr. Croker were the candidates ; 
and the event, determined by a ma- 
jority of some two or three voters, was 
to the last doubtful :— 


“O'Sullivan’s admiration for the high 
qualifications of the two candidates, and his 
estimate of their public services, was very 
high—there was not, he said, one individual 
likely to be opposed to Mr. Croker for whom 
he would vote in opposition to him, with the 
solitary exception of his great competitor. 
° ° . . . ° . . 


** This was a memorable conflict—memo- 
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rable for the great eminence of the competi- 
tors—for the intense passion of the struggle 
—but memorable, most of all, for its mo- 
mentous consequences. Remotely, but with 
the certainty of an electric chain, it produced 
the revolutionary results which followed. 
The change in the policy by which Ireland 
was governed, the experiment of conceding 
to conciliate, and all the perils, and perplex- 
ities, and afflictions which have followed as 
the natural results, may be traced back to 
the election which in the year 1818 seated 
Mr. Plunket by a majority of not more than 
three, as representative for the University of 
Dublin. 
“* When these consequences began to show 
themselves, it did not escape O’Sullivan’s 
penetration that the college election had pre- 
pared the way before them ; but he did not 
feel their coming asa rebuke. He had given 
his vote, and exerted his influence in good 
faith ; nor could memory reproach him even 
with an error in judgment. The policy 
which he approved of with respect to the 
great question of civil disabilities in the year 
1818, was the same in which, had he 
power, he would have acted in 1829. The 
principle of exclusion from the legislature on 
the ground of religious opinion, having been 
abandoned as it affected other denominations, 
he would not insist on retaining to the pre- 
judice of Roman Catholics, He desired 
rather that the efforts of their wisest advo- 
cates should prove successful, obtaining for 
Roman Catholics the privileges of the con- 
stitution, and taking security that the con- 
stitution should not suffer from an abuse of 
the privileges it granted. His views, and 
the views of some who thought with him, 
may be learned from a chapter in the 
Digest* of Evidence on Ireland. He re- 
garded Romanism as distinguished from 
other dissent by its twofold character of a 
religious system, and a political. Inits an- 
tagonism to doctrine, he would leave it un- 
disturbed, except by the influence of truth 
and reason. In its purpose to estrange con- 
science from law, and to shake the subject's 
allegiance to the sovereign, he would restrain 
it, and show why it was restrained. This 
the greatest and most successful advocate of 
Emancipation declared it his purpose to ac- 
complish, and Dr. O'Sullivan had no reason 
to blame himself for believing, that the 
great question of the day was safer in the 
management of those who made such pro- 
fessions, than in theirs who, having aban- 
doned the principle of religious exclusion in 
other instances, maintained it, inconsistently 
and feebly, against the Church of Rome.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 18-20. 


There is something of overstatement 
in imputing so much to the result of 
this particular contest. With respect 
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to the Roman Catholic question, Cro- 
ker, no less than Plunket, was an ear- 
nest supporter of Emancipation. 
About this period O'Sullivan pub- 
lished his first work—that which, re- 
printed now, with a few sermons, forms 
the first volume of the selection before 
us. It states the facts of English his- 
tory from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution, and seeks to educe from them 
a providential purpose clearly indi- 
ated. The Constitution as it exists, 
or as it existed when O'Sullivan wrote, 
in Church and State, was the result of 
antecedents, many of them seemingly 
accidental ; and such being the result, 
we have a right, he says, to regard it as 
the design of Providence. We do not 
now mean either to defend or to impeach 
this line of argument; but in whatever 
light O’Sullivan’s theory may be regard. 
ed, there can be but one opinionas tothe 
great beauty of the style in which his 
work is written — the expression often 
singularly felicitous—the arrangement 
of facts everywhere lucid. From this 
work it would be impossible for us to 
give any extracts, as the effect is pro- 
duced, not by any single passage, but 
by the whole ; each part is important, 
not separately, but as a link in an ar- 
gument. The work has been regarded, 
by those best able to appreciate it, as 
one of considerable importance. One 
instance is stated in the following pas- 
sage from the introductory notice to 
the *‘Remains” :— 


‘* Few men estimated more highly than Dr, 
O'Sullivan the eminence of intellectual power 
which achieves distinction by scientific or by 
purely literary attainments. In a paper de- 
scriptive of what may be styled the scenic effect 
of a fellowship examination, which he wrote 
many years since, but which was never pub- 
lished, and which has been sought after in vain, 
his admiration for the high philosophy which 
the University sets in honour, was most elo- 
quently expressed. In picturesque and vivid 
language, describing the anxious groups ga- 
thering in the halls before the examination 
commenced, the hush of silence when the 
procession of examiners and pale candidates 
passed into the arena, the entrance, from 
time to time, of those most distinguished for 
professional eminence or high station and 
authority, who came to witness the literary 
conflict, and to whom places were courteously 
assigned; he made all these incidents, as 
well as the magnitude of the prize contended 
for, subsidiary to the interest he had chiefly 
in view—the vast importance, under every 
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aspect, social, moral, national, of the course 
of instruction prescribed in the University, 
from the rudiments of knowledge with which 
its youngest members were made acquainted, 
to the sublime truths which were the sub- 
ject of examination on the fellowship bench. 
There are some who may remember how 
deeply he felt an honour done to him, when 
on one of those great occasions to which we 
have alluded, a successful candidate, the pre- 
sent Dr. Martin, of Killeshandra, cited, from 
the ‘Agency of Divine Providence,’ an au- 
thority or illustration for an answer to some 
historical question. Dr. O'Sullivan was 
sensibly gratified that a student of Dr. Mar- 
tin’s eminence approved of his performance, 
and he admired the courage with which his 
young friend, on such an occasion, so boldly 
paid this tribute to a recent, and, at the 
time, almost unknown publication.” —Vol. i. 


pp. 5, 6. 


The same argument which O’Sulli- 
van had stated in this early work, is 
restated with great force in application 
to a different class of events in the first 
of the sermons which he preached for 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. That 
sermon entitled “ Divine Pre-arrange- 
ments,” exhibits the circumstances in 
the actual condition of the world, at 
the period when the Gospel was first 
preached, which, being favourable to 
the diffusion of Christianity, must be— 
his argument would aflirm—regarded 
as, in the purposes of Providence, a di- 
vine preparation for the new dispensa- 
tion. Among these circumstances he 
states, ‘‘ the subjugation of all nations 
to one Government” — the Roman— 
‘‘ facilitating intercourse throughout 
the whole civilised world.” He states 
the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek—then the most uni- 
versal language—and he states the pro- 
tection afforded to the early preachers 
of the Gospel, as in the case of Paul, 
by the rights which Roman citizenship 
conferred. 

What follows is surely very beauti- 
fully written :— 


“ Now, the Romans did not conquer the 
world for the purpose of enabling the Apos- 
tles to promulgate Christianity ; and yet it 
answered that end. The translators of the 
Septuagint, whoever they were, did not com- 
plete their important work for the purpose 
of making converts to Christianity; and yet 
it answered that end. Nor was the tyranny 
of petty magistrates and governors limited, 
or the privilege of Roman citizenship con- 
ferred, fur the purpose of preserving the lives, 
and securing respect and consideration for 
the heralds and ambassadors of Christ; and 
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yet we have seen, at least in one conspicuous 
instance, that without the security thus de. 
rived they could not have fully or effectually 
executed the high commission with which 
they were charged, and to which they after- 
wards gave a more solemn attestation. Were 
not all these things preparing the way of 
the Lord? Were they not making straight 
in the desert an highway for our God ?”— 
Vol. i. p. 186. 


A second degree sermon, entitled 
** Prohibition of Idolatry,” endeavours 
to distinguish between the idolatries of 
the heathen world and those to which 
there may appear to be a tendency in 
modern society. The latter, he says, 
**will be found mainly to consist in 
attempts to exalt humanity to the like. 
ness of Deity, not to degrade Deity to 
the likeness of humanity.” We dare 
pf Dr. O'Sullivan had satisfied him- 
self of the truth of this proposition. 
We ourselves more than doubt it ; and 
it is quite certain that facts which 
would lead to an opposed inference 
might be easily accumulated. 

These sermons were dedicated, by 
their author, to Doctor Wall, then and 
now Vice-Provostof Trinity College. In 
one of the sermons the preacher has 
occasion to dwell on the Septuagint 
translation, and on the circumstance of 
the New Testament quotations being 
from the Septuagint. We transcribe 
what follows, because to read the 
praises of Dr. Wall gives us delight :— 


“One there is—a very eminent individual 
of your own body — who maintains, that 
our Lord’s quotations are from the Hebrew. 
But then he contends, that the Hebrew and 
the Greek were identical at the time when 
the Septuagint translation was made; and 
that, by a perfectly allowable varying of 
‘ matres lectionis’ (which, he contends, no 
more belonged to the original text, than the 
points, which are now on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be of modern invention), the He- 
brew may be reconciled with the Septuagint 
in every one of the passages in which serious 
differences at present appear. So that his 
conjecture, should its correctness be fully es- 
tablished, would greatly enhance the value 
of the Greek version, which in that case 
would furnish a ready means for restoring 
the purity of the divine original. 

“Upon this subject I do not presume to 
interpose any opinion of my own. There 
are amongst my hearers, those who are far 
better qualified to pronounce in such a case 
a final judgment. But I shall, I trust, be 
pardoned in this place for holding in especial 
reverence the individual to whom I most 
feel indebted for any moral or intellectual 
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benefits which I may have derived from a 
long residence in this seat of learning ; and 
also for bearing my humble testimony to 
that love of truth and aversion from paradox, 
by which, not less than by his high intellec- 
tual attainments, he has been uniformly cha- 
racterised. And, as I have never yet known 
him to maintain any opinion without good, 
if not the very best grounds, I cannot forego 
the hope, that his matured judgment upon 
the point referred to may turn out to be well 
founded.” —Vol. i. pp. 180, 181. 


In addition to “The Agency of Di- 
vine Providence,” and the ‘ Degree 
Sermons,” the first volume of the 
«* Remains” contains an imagined dia- 
logue between Mr. Peel and Lord 
Grey on the policy of conceding the 
Roman Catholic claims. ‘The dates of 
Dr. O’Sullivan’s s political papers ought 
to have been given. In this paper 
Peel is made to resist concession. ‘ihe 
volume concludes with a letter in vin- 
dication of the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, which does not appear to us 
of moment enough to be now repub- 
lished. 

The second volume contains the lives 
of the great Duke of Ormonde,* of 
Lord Charlemont,t of Lord Clare,t 
of the Primate,§ of Dean Kirwan,|| of 
Lord Gough,4 of the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler,** and “of a college friend of his, 
the late J. Taylor. tt These are all 
reprinted from “the Dust Unrver- 
stry MaGazinE; in some cases, how- 
ever, the papers are very considerably 
abridged. ‘This, perhaps, was neces- 
sary, as the publication of Dr. O’Sul- 
livan’s *“* Remains” could not be ex- 
tended beyond a certain number of 
volumes ; and to print his essays in full 
would have been impossible, unless a 
type much smaller had been used than 
that employed in this very beautifully- 
printed book. Still, could it have been 
done without inconvenience, we should 


have greatly preferred the publication 
of each article as it had been given to 


the world by its author. Selected pas- 
sages from any work can never pro- 
duce the effect of the entire; and the 
parts which seem less prominent, less 
characteristic of the higher powers of 
the author, are often absolutely neces- 
sary as connecting links, and have 
often cost the author more pains than 
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any other part of his task. Cowper 
tells of the poet’s labours, and he does 
not dwell on any of those which would 
probably first present themselves to a 
critic of the higher schools; he says 
nothing which does not relate to the 
poet’s art regarded as an art: and the 
author of a prose narrative is not in 
this differently circumstanced from a 
poet. But we must quote the passage 
in which he speaks of— 
“ The shifts and turns, 

The expedients and inventions multiform, 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 

Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win— 

To arrest the fleeting images that fi!l 

The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 

And force them sit, till he has penciiled off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views, 

Then to dispose his copies with such art 

That each may find its most propitious light, 

And shine, by situation, hardly less 

Than by the labour and skill it cost.” 


Now we suspect that adjustment and 

arrangement of this kind was as ne- 
cessury for the creation of the work of 
‘Thucydides as for that of any poet that 
ever lived, and that much is lost by 
what would seem unimportant omis- 
sions, when less than the finished fabric 
of a great artist, as Dr. O'Sullivan 
certainly was, is presented to us. The 
disposition of each part of his subject 
is that in which alone the power of a 
master-mind can be shown in such es- 
says as are gathered together in the 
second volume. 

The source from which Dr. O’Sulli- 
van has drawn his Memoir of Ormonde 
is almost exclusively the great work of 
Carte—which, admirable as it is, was 
at no time very popular; and in our 
day, who is there that would venture to 
disturb the spirit slumbering under 
the weight of three unmanageable fo- 
lios? Within the last year or two an 
edition in octavo has issued from the 
Clarendon Press, but without an index, 
as if to render the book as little con- 
venient as possible. O’Sullivan’s Me- 
moir is the only form in which, as far 
as we know, the life of Ormonde can 
be conveniently read. ‘To the student 
of this portion of our history it is al- 
most indispensable, if it were only to 
be regarded as a key to Carte’s great 
work. It is an exceedingly spirited 
sketch. 

The world will never know how much 
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it owes to those who popularise the in- 
formation which, professedly contained 
in ambitious books, would remain for 
ever unknown, if only to be found in 
such repositories. ‘The most unread- 
able book we have ever met is Hardy's 
** Life of Charlemont.” Ithasevery vice 
of style that can be imagined; and it is 
provoking that, possessing almost every 
talent that could be desired to appre- 
ciate the subject of his biography— 
possessing perfect information on the 
tangled affairs of Ireland, Hardy 
should, from the want of the power of 
“speaking plain,” have rendered almost 
worthless those rich gifts. O’Sullivan’s 
is a perspicuous and exceedingly in- 
teresting paper. Its single fault is, 
that he does not estimate as highly as 
he ought Lord Charlemont’s talents 
for literature. It is probable that Dr. 
O'Sullivan never saw a copy of the ex- 
tracts from Lord Charlemont’s ‘‘ Essa 
on Italian Literature,” which was pri- 
vately printed in the year 1822. The 
part which was printed contains his 
account of Petrarca, and no one who 
has seen it can feel otherwise than 
anxious for the publication of the en- 
tire essay. 

O’Sullivan’s sketch of Lord Clare is 
one of great power. ‘This memoir, 
and that by Mr. Wills, in the ‘ Lives 
of Illustrious Irishmen,” are the only 
attempts to do justice to this great 
man. Why is not his history written 
more fully? Why, at least, are his 
speeches not collected? Even the 
pamphlets in which they now exist will 
soon be no longer to be found. In 
those speeches are contained the truest 
views of Irish history that we know. 

The next memoir in the volume is 
that of Dean Kirwan ; that which fol- 
lows is a sketch of Lord Gough—both 
beautifully, we would almost say, aflec- 
tionately written. We do not know 
whether Dr. O’Sullivan ever met either 
of these great men, but he thought of 
both with enthusiastic pride. 

A biographical sketch of Dr. Miller 
follows. In all O'Sullivan’s biogra- 
phies the tone is of high praise, as, in 
truth, we believe he only wrote at all 
when he could praise; where this was 
impossible, he was silent. 

A memoir of a college friend, Mr. 
Taylor, who died after he had sur- 
mounted the difficulties which opposed 
his progress, and for whom high dis- 
tinction was hoped at the English bar, 
closes the volume. From this paper we 
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should wish to make extracts, as in it 
O'Sullivan seems to linger with delight 
on old college recollections, but we 
must forbear, as to abridge would be to 
destroy the effect, and to insert extracts 
of any length would be to reprint mat- 
ter which our readers can casily refer 
to, either in the Untversrry Macazing, 
or in the * Remains.” 

‘The more valuable portion of the 
third volume is still occupied with 
biography ; but here it assumes the 
form of Reviews of Books. ‘The lives 
given in the second volume were drawn 
up for the Dusuiw University MaGa- 
ZINE, and appeared in this journal as 
portions of a series of papers entitled, 
*¢ Gallery of Illustrious Inshmen,” and 
of a series entitled « Our Portrait Gal- 
lery,” to both of which Dr. O'Sullivan, 
from time to time, contributed. In 
the third volume of the “ Remains” 
we have O’Sullivan’s Reviews of Bishop 
Jebb’s * Life of Phelan,” and of the 
Rev. Charles Forster’s ‘* Life of Alex- 
ander Knox.” Both essays are of 
great value; in the case of Phelan, 
indeed, O'Sullivan's paper is of more 
value than the memoir which he pro- 
fesses to review, for O’Sullivan was 
intimately acquainted with every move- 
ment of Phelan’s mind. ‘They had 
been natives of the same part of 
the south of Ireland—Clonmel, or its 
immediate neighbourhood—had been 
both educated at the same school; 
both had in early life the same op- 
portunities of seeing the effects of the 
Roman Catholic religion on the mass 
of society, as well among the peasantry 
as the town populations of the south 
of Ireland—classes not only distinct, 
but in many cases separated from each 
other by antagonistic prejudices—and 
both long since predicted, from their 
own perfect knowledge of the charac- 
ter of their countrymen, that a change 
was going on among them, the effect 
of which must be to separate them 
from the Church of Rome. <A pam- 
phlet of Phelan’s, published in 1817, 
not printed in Jebb's collection of 
*‘ Phelan’s Remains,” is now before 
us, in which he not alone expresses his 
fixed belief of such impending change, 
but states his conviction, that the fate 
of the Established Church in Ireland 
depends on the Roman Catholics :— 
‘* The signs of the times seem to prog- 
nosticate some great religious revolu- 
tion amongst the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland; and the Establishment will 
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stand or fall as they unite themselves 
with Churchmen or with Dissenters.” 
Phelan, in the pamphlet of which we 
speak, analyses Irish society, and shows 
the strong probabitity of such change. 
O'Sullivan more than once, if we re- 
member rightly, re-affirms the thought, 
with this important addition, that, at 
the very moment when the people are 
throwing off the Italian priesthood, 
as an intolerable burthen, the English 
Government seems disposed to under- 
take their defence, and now and 
then intimate that the State is not 
indisposed to provide them with re- 
sidences and means of support. Hav- 
ing nothing else to do, the priests 
will soon have full time to govern 
Treland. Romanism, if O'Sullivan 
be right, would most probably have 
ere now ceased to exist in this coun- 
try, and its legends possess the same 
kind of interest as trials for witch- 
craft, or the like, if it were not for its 
being a part of the stock-in-trade of 
English political parties. As to the 
kind of antiquarian feeling on the sub- 
ject which is got up in Oxford, and 
which is indulged on the supposition 
of Religion being one of the Fine Arts, 
it has no existence whatever in Ireland. 
The Oxford movement is thought of 
with utter indifference; it does not 
awaken attention enough to be accom- 
panied with emotions of pity, far less 
of scorn. Priest, parson, and peasant 
feel it to be mere folly. 

We ought, perhaps, as we have re- 
ferred to Dr. Phelan’s pamphlet of 
1817, and the opinion there expressed 
of the probability of a great change of 
religion among the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, to mention, that when exa- 
mined in 1825, before “the Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the State 
of Ireland,” he mentioned that he no 
longer continued to hold the opinion ; 
and the explanation he gave was, that 
events had shown, since the time at 
which he wrote the pamphlet, that the 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic 
body are deeper politicians than the 
laity; that they have contrived to 
make the laity the unconscious instru- 
ments of effecting their own views :— 


“TI thought,” he adds, “when I wrote 
the tract referred to, that in point of political 
skill and dexterity, the gentry had rather the 
advantage of the priesthood; but circum- 
stances have taken place since, which have 
shown me that I was mistaken. I then 
believed that the Roman Catholic laity were 
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using the priesthood only as instruments, 
which they could lay by when their objects 
were attained ; as far as I can judge now, 
the circumstances are exactly reversed; I 
think the laity are only tools in the hands of 
the priesthood.” 


Without questioning, or expressing 
any opinion, on how far this was the 
state of facts at the period when Phe- 
lan was examined, we think that he 
has not sufficiently stated one impor- 
tant element in any calculation on the 
subject—the real strength and fervour 
of religious feeling in the minds of the 
humbler classes of the people about 
whom he is writing. He seems to as- 
sume that the Roman Catholic peasan- 
try are dissatisfied with their own sys- 
tem, and ready to fall into any other. 
Were this the case, to the extent his 
argument requires, we do not think the 
probability by any means so great, of 
their falling into this or that denomi- 
nation of Protestantism, as of their 
passing intosome modification of Social- 
ism, which would have great attrac- 
tions for the half-educated, in its dog- 
mas, making appeal to their intellectual 
pride under the name of common sense, 
while its clubs and meetings would more 
than supply the place which public 
worship now possesses in their arrange- 
ments. Now, our hope and belief for 
our countrymen is other and far diffe- 
rent; our trust is in the strength and 
fervour, not in the weakness, of the 
religious principle, or in its absence. 
It is those who are now the best Ro- 
man Catholics who, it appears to us, 
are likely to adopt what seems to us 
that truer form of Catholicity, which 
is embodied in the teaching of the Re- 
formed Churches—our reliance being 
on a strength of religious feeling which 
would necesarily remove all who are 
influenced by it from the control of 
political partisans, whether they be 
called laity or priesthood. Not alone 
among the humbler classes, but among 
the gentry, yet more among the priest- 
hood, and the more generous spirits 
of those in the progress of education for 
the priesthood, would we anticipate 
evidence of such feeling. But the ex- 
ercise of the rights of conscience and 
judgment cannot be without the risk 
—nay, the certainty—of incurring 
sacrifices which nothing but the 
strength of religious conviction will 
enable men to sustain. It should be 
remembered that the power of any 
system, religious or philosophical, is in 
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its positive doctrines; and thus, what 
Protestantism has in common with 
Roman Catholicism is that on which it 
must, after all, rely. Our own teach- 
ing of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
not our criticism on those who teach 
them imperfectly, or not at all, or who 
add to them what we cannot recognise 
as true, is our best, we would say our 
sole, means of extending the kingdom 
of our Lord. State distinctly the truth, 
and error will cease to exist. Let in 
light, instead of declaiming against 
darkness; let free air circulate, and 
where health and recovery are possible 
you will secure them. If this be not 
certain, it is at least certain, that, deny 
these, or deny what in the intellectual 
world may be regarded as analogous to 
light and air, and life or spiritual health 
cannot long continue. The best service 
which politicians can do in these mat- 
ters is, not to interfere at all. 

It is a pity that Phelan mingled at 
all in controversy. In these disputes 
truth can scarce ever be stated in the 
single spirit of truth; and a warm. 
hearted friend seems no other than a 
violent adversary when seen in his war 
array, with spear and shield. Phelan 
was best in his home, and in the garb of 

eace. His whole heart was with his 

oman Catholic brethren. A short 
time before his death he wrote to a 
friend of his—‘‘ My heart yearns to go 
to the south ; I would revive my Irish, 
and acquire enough of it for expound- 
ing the Bible.” S another letter he 
says—*‘ A history oftheancient Church 
of Ireland has been one of the many 
things upon which my thoughts have 
dwelt; but this, as well as all the rest, 
must now be postponed — perhaps, for 
ever.” 

In Jebb’s “Memoir of Phelan,” 
there is no mention of his having given 
evidence to Parliamentary committees 
on the state of Ireland; nor is it men- 
tioned that at an after period he press- 
ed anxiously on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, previous to the Emancipation 
Act, the necessity of distinctly "a 
ing from the Roman Catholic Eccle- 
siastics of the United Kingdom the 
extent to which they regarded the ca- 
non law of Rome as binding in these 
countries. The Duke's acknowledg- 
ment of this letter was printed in this 
Magazine before his death, in a very 


important paper on the relations of 


Rome with the several sovereign powers 
of Europe;* and it was there suggested 
that it might be even still of moment 
to recover, from among the Duke's 
papers, Dr. Phelan’s letter. We pass 
willingly from these thorny controver- 
sies, which have detained us too long. 

Of O’Sullivan’s biographical essays, 
we think the preference is to be given to 
his review of * Jebb’s Life of Phelan.” 
The paper is written in the tone of 
a man anxious to bring before the 
public the works of a friend who died 
early, and who, O'Sullivan felt and be- 
lieved, knew more of Ireland than any 
man of our times. Phelan was most 
known as an acute controversialist ; 
but his best powers were altogether 
obscured, if not lost, in this unhappy 
and ungenial task; and O’Sullivan’s 
object in his Memoir, was to bring out 
the true points of his character, which 
broken health, and his occupation in 
the discussion of matters which, how- 
ever important, must be classed with 
temporary politics, had dimmed and 
clouded. His answers to Dr. Doyle, 
and his pamphlets on questions con- 
nected with the Bible Society, were 
the publications by which he was best 
known. O’Sullivan’s object was, by 
quotations from his sermons and let- 
ters, to show what the man himself 
was. William Phelan was born in 
Clonmel, was a few years older than 
O'Sullivan ; they had been schoolfel- 
lows and college companions; they 
had read together with the same ob- 
jects, and they had each been occupied 
in college with pretty much the same 
kind of exertion—in the instruction of 
pupils younger than themselves ; they 
nad entered the Church about the 
same time. On the whole, this is the 
paper, of all others in the book, which 
is calculated to give most pleasure and 
most instruction. 

The closing paper of the third vo. 
lume is a review of the correspondence 
of Alexander Knox and Bishop Jebb. 

We have exceeded the limits we 
proposed to ourselves, and, under any 
circumstances, should decline to ex- 
press any opinion, had we even ade- 
que means of forming one, on the 
class of topics which form the subject 
of Knox’s correspondence. Dr, O’Sul- 
livan’s review, however, has an interest, 
independent of its theological value, 
be that what it may. He knew Knox 
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well, and admired him greatly ;—much 
more than, to speak the plain truth, 
we do. This paper should be read as 
a whole. We must, however, make 
room for a sentence :— 


“His conversation was immeasurably 
beyond his composition. Nothing sur- 
prised his friends more than the felicity 
of his language, the happy arrangement of 
his thoughts, the exquisite richness and force 
of the imagery by which they were illustrat- 
ed and adorned, except the fact, that when 
he came to put the same matter into a writ- 
fen form, the production had all the appear- 
ance of a tame translation of himself. If 
the reader will picture to himself John 
Kemble making his exit in Roman or Gre- 
cian costume, and his next entrance in the 
plain garb of a primitive Quaker, he will be 
able to form some idea of the difference be- 
tween Mr. Knox when he spoke and when he 
wrote. In the former case his noble imagi- 
nation had free play, and as it was always 
strictly under the influence of an exquisitely 
cultivated, moral sense, it never transgressed 
its proper province, but acted simply as the 
internuncius between his noble intellect and 
the less gifted minds of his friends, simplify- 
ing and facilitating the apprehension of his 
profound and lofty philosophic communica- 
tions. In the latter case either the absence 
of the same degree of excitement, or the pre- 
sence of a severer and more rigid judgment, or 
probably both, prevented that fond and 
glowing expatiation upon moral generalities, 
in which he loved to indulge, and which 
indeed constituted the chief charm of his 
conversation. So that those who can only 
know him as a writer know him not half, 
They may, and no doubt they will expe- 
rience much pleasure, and derive much in- 
struction from the important truths that have 
been stated with so much clearness, and the 
fine comprehensive views which have been 
sketched by such a master-hand. Mauy an 
eye will be gladdened, and many a thirsty 
lip will be moistened by the stream that 
wells out of the rock, into which, whenever 
he composed, his intellectual powers, by an 
over-sensitive spirit of criticism, seemed, as 
it were, crystallised. But it was only when 
he threw open the splendid saloon of his 
thoughts in his hours of conversational en- 
joyment, that the treasures of his genius 
could be truly seen, where solidity and use- 
fulness were combined with richness and 
beauty, and the whole illuminated by lights 
so appropriate that vision itself seemed as- 
sisted and purified, while everything was 
exhibited to the most advantage.”—Vol. iii. 
pp. 278-9. 


«€ An Excursion in Cavan” is a plea- 
sunt paper. So is “A Fishing Excur- 
sion in Galway.” O'Sullivan, while 
rambling in the country, was naturally 
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very much among his brother clergy- 
men—men whose devotedness is above 
all praise. We are not quite satisfied 
with the tone in which he speaks of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. Sufficient 
allowance is not made by him for the 
peculiarities of their position ; and the 
language in which they are spoken of 
is, to our ears, often tco polemical. 
Nothing is gained—nay, much is lost, 
by the adoption of a dialect which ap- 
peals only to the feelings and passions ; 
and this is the more to be regretted 
in O’Sullivan's case, as his power is 
greatest when his mauner is most calm. 

When these articles were first pub- 
lished in the Magazine, the editor would 
now and then urge the correction of 
some phrase that he deemed too strong; 
sometimes, too, he would press the 
omission of a passage. O'Sullivan was 
chaplain to a military school, and 
it is not surprising that his metaphor 
breathed gunpowder when complain- 
ing of what every author regards as a 
grievance, and every editor must occa- 
sionally assert as a necessary right. 
** Think of him!” he used to say, with 
great good humour, ‘ think of him bit- 
ing the lead off of my cartridges |” 

O'Sullivan is best when his affec- 
tionate sympathies are engaged. We 
transcribe a sentence from his Cavan 
excursion :— 


“The Church in this part of the country 
is ably supported. I donot mean politically 
(although in that sense it has some strong 
friends), but morally and intellectually, by 
the excellent and able men who have de- 
voted themselves to its service. I recognised 
some individuals of ample fortune and very 
considerable collegiate celebrity, who have 
resolutely turned from the most tempting 
worldly prospects, and embraced the cause of 
their persecuted Church with an ardour pro- 
portioned to its wants and its danger. I 
believe you knew Carson—he is a nephew 
of Wagyet, the Recorder of Cork. He was, 
when in college, the most distinguished man 
in his class; and he is here, in season and 
out of season, preaching the Gospel, and 
voluntarily relinquishing every distinction 
but that of a good and faithful servant of 
his Divine Master. ‘Is it possible,’ some 
one said to me, ‘that a Church so adminis- 
tered should be doomed to fail?’ My answer 
was, ‘ When the Lord wishes to disseminate 
his holy religion, he does not choose damaged 
seed. Look across the Atlantic, and you 
will almost hear a voice saying, “ Come and 
help us.” ”—Vol. iii. p. 270. 


A review of Anster’s early poems 
follows. It is written with cordial and 
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kindly feelings, and contains a good 
many extracts from the work re- 
viewed. We wish more of Dr. O’Sul- 
livan’s purely literary papers were 
preserved. 

There is one class of Dr. O’Sulli- 
van’s papers from which no extracts 
have been made ;—let us hope that it 
may be intended to publish a separaie 
selection confined to such subjects. We 
ourselves, utterly sick of the jarring 
of Irish parties, feel relief in being 
able to escape from the discussions in 
which men, to whom the affairs of state 
are confided, are compelled to engage, 
and which must, therefore, often oc- 
cupy such of the writers in the public 
journals as, from their peculiar studies, 
or from accidental circumstances, are 
enabled to communicate any of the 
kind of information which the treat- 
ment of such subjects requires. We, 
on this account, perhaps, have been 
always disposed to set a high value on 
the papers treating of general litcra- 
ture which O’Suilivan contributed to 
this Magazine. The successive vo- 
lumes of Lockhart’s ** Life of Scott” 
were reviewed in this journal by Dr. 
S. O’Sullivan, and his, if we remember 
rightly, were very judicious and very 
entertaining summaries of a pleasant 
book. Surely the merits which made 
these papers then read with delight, 
would still command attention to them 
if now republished. ‘Southey’s Life 
and Letters” were also reviewed by 
O'Sullivan, and these papers, even more 
than those on Scott, may be referred 
to at present with advantage, as O'Sul- 
livan was acquainted with Southey, 
and as Southey’s opinions of the rela- 
tive merits of his different works, ex- 
pressed to O'Sullivan either by letter 
or conversation, are there preserved. 
We remember, too, that Colonel N-- 

ier’s ‘History of the Peninsular 
Wer” was one of the books which was 
elaborately reviewed by O'Sullivan. 
We look in vain for any mention of 
it in the “Remains.” A very inte- 
resting account of the Scotch Free 
Church dispute was given in the early 
stage of that unhappy controversy. 
This ought to have been reprinted. 
We incline to suggest another volume 
of ‘* Remains,” with something which 
approaches to more of a biography of 
the man. His life from childhood to 
the period at which he entered college, 
and then from the period at which he 
left college to that of his death, might 
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be written so as to be instructive and 
interesting. The book before us 
dwells on the few years which he pass- 
ed in college—a part of the work which 
might, we think, without any loss to 
the general interest of the narrative, 
in this case — as in almost every case 
where death has not occurred at an 
early age—be altogether omitted. 

The name O’Suiiivan is Celticv, and 
in every part of the south of Ireland 
are descendants of the ancient families 
of the name. In the counties of Cork 
and Kerry there are branches of this 
extensive tribe, some of whom con- 
tinue to retain landed property, and 
are known by names, or rather local 
titles, in which all trace of the family 
name is lost. ‘the head of one branch 
in the county of Cork, though, no 
doubt, christened like other people, 
claims the right of being addressed, 
without using the Christian name, b 
the designation of the district in which 
the family still reside, and where they 
once possessed considerable property— 
if, indeed, to be the acknowledged head 
of a great tribe—to be, as the English 
used to style it, ‘*the chief of his 
nation,” —in any sense now attached 
to the word was, to possess property. 
With nothing that he could or would 
exchange — with nothing, therefore, 
which could find a place in the 
science of the political economist, how 
much a nobler object in the estimate 
of the youthful imagination, the pos- 
session of this inalienable title to the 
affection and respect —nay, to the 
very lives of every man in his district, 
must have been to anything which 
society has yet succeeded in substitut- 
ing for it! We know well that in the 
inevitable progress of mankind all this 
must pass away. We think, to cherish 
it when it is no longer a reality, is like 
all self-deception, worse than a mis- 
take ; but there is a period of life in 
which it is impossible not to yield to 
such illusions. 

The O’Sullivansof thecounty of Cork 
lost their property in the Elizabethan 
wars. Had they retained it, they would, 
probably, have borne some English ti- 
tle, and not have cherished the strange 
distinctions which they now claim, of 
fantastic designations which seem to 
deny, faintly no doubt, and foolish- 
ly, the principle of our law, that the 
crown is the fountain of honour. The 
O'Sullivans of the county of Tipperary 
are, we believe, a branch of the Bear 
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and Bantry families; and their deeds 
in the days of old, are they not writ- 
ten in the ‘ Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters” ? We do not recommend the 
study, but in judging of the late Doc- 
tor O’Sullivan, we should take into ac- 
count the kind of traditions likely to be 
preserved in his family; the character 
of romance likely to be engrafted on 
those traditions, and all, that was cal- 
culated to sway a young and ardent 
mind, at the age when he was, without 
parent or guide, left, as he best could, 
to make his way in the world. His cir- 
cumstances were, probably, not mate- 
rially different from those of his friend 
Phelan. The claims of both tribes went 
back to a period long antecedent to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. The Phelans 
were the princes of Decies. ‘The terri- 
tory called by this name comprised, we 
believe, the whole county of Waterford 
and great part of Tipperary. We do 
not know how, with reference to notions 
of English law, any particular indivi- 
dual of either tribe stood; who, for 
instance, was, or was not, the person 
whom English jurists would style the 
heir-at-law, supposing the ancestral 
property unforfeited and devolving 
according to our laws of descent ; 
nor do we know whether anything like 
evidence on the subject has been pre- 
served, While the Irish clan system 
existed, nothing could be more perfect 
than the records of each tribe. It 
was essential to the continuance of a 
patriarchal government that the de- 
scents of the ruling tribe should be ac- 
curately known; and on the patri- 
archal system, that of clanship, though 
not identical, was altogether arranged. 
Each tribe, whatever was its theoretic 
relation to a monarch of the whole is- 
land, or a monareh of any province or 
other district, was sovereign in its own 
territory. The perpetual wars inci- 
dent to such a state of society, intro- 
duced the custom of electing, during 
the life of the existing chief, one of 
mature age, who was to supply his 
lace in the event of his death, while 
is children were too young to lead 
or to govern the tribe. It is probable 
that each different tribe had its pe- 
culiar usages, and that it would be a 
blunder to represent the same law of 
tanistry as extending over the whole 
of Ireland. There was ample scope 
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for ambition, such as it was, to every 
member of many of those princely 
houses, in the fact that, at the election 
of the tanist, the tribe looked for the 
best man ofthe name; and though al- 
tered circumstances of society put 
an end to all this, the feeling long con- 
tinued to have its influence. Of this, 
in the case of Dr. Phelan, Bishop 
Jebb mentions a remarkable proof, 
which he heard from Phelan’s own 


lips :— 


‘“* When I was a very little boy, I was in- 
vited to attend a fuveral. The house in 
which the people were assembled was within 
a short distance of Clonmel, on the banks of 
the river Suir, and commanding an exten- 
sive prospect into the county of Waterford. 
A friar, who happened to be present, drew 
me apart from the company (I was then a 
Roman Catholic) ; he led me to a bay-win- 
dow, took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Look 
there, look around you, my boy; those 
mountains, these valleys, as far as you can 
see, were once the territory of your ances- 
tors; but they were unjustly despoiled of 
it.’ I never can forget the impression. My 
young blood boiled in my veins. For the 
time, I was in spirit a rebel. And, I verily 
believe, if it had not been the good plea- 
sure of Providence to lead me into other 
circumstances, and furnish me with better 
instructors, I might have terminated my 
life on a scaffold.”— Phelan’s Remains, 
vol, i. p. 2. 


Of Dr. O’Sullivan’s early life, we 
regret that but little is given us. It 
was more necessary to give us some 
account of how the mind was formed 
in this case than in almost any other 
we can think of, as though very 
young when he entered college, he was 
even then an accomplished writer and 
speaker. 

A few days after his death, one of 
his friends drew up a short memoir, 
which was published in one of the Dub- 
lin journals, and from which some ex- 
tracts have been before printed in this 
Magazine.* The writer’s acquaintance 
with him, however, commenced with 
his college life, and he, therefore, had 
no means of solving the very curious 
problem of O’Sullivan’s having attain- 
ed so early a style almost perfect. The 
editors of the “‘ Remains” have pre- 
served that memoir in full, As our 
feelings of the excellence of the man 
are expressed in that paper, and as 
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its adoption in this work is a recogni- 
tion of the accuracy of the facts on 
which it rests,* we transcribe a few 
sentences :— 


“ Dr. O'Sullivan was the elder brother of 
the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, and was for 
the last thirty years chaplain of the Royal 
Military School in the Park. He was a 
man of the very strongest and most gene- 
rous affections. His genius and talents were 
of a very high order; and we know no wri- 
ter whose views, though brought before the 
public in the most unostentatious forms, 
were yet so influential in creating and guid- 
ing public opinion. . . . « . O'Sulli- 
van’s was a mind essentially modest — even 
humble. Self-appreciation there was none. 
Of himself, we believe, he never thought. We 
have witnessed bursts of indignation, but it 
was always when some truth, which he had 
cherished, seemed to him outraged or insult- 
ed. And in the remote world of contemplation 
in which he lived, we can well imagine that 
he was often offended by the contrasts which 
he was forced to witness between all he 
hoped and all he wished, and the scene which 
actual life presented to him, and has pre- 
sented to every thinking man in every age. 
But never was there a man more faithful to 
life's actual duties than he was. Humble as 
the duties may seem to others of the clergy- 
man, employed ashewas, in directing the in- 
struction of the children of the poor, it was a 
labour which he loved; and the sympathy 
of this most affectionate man followed through 
after life every one of the poor children who 
formed a great part of his entire congrega- 
tion, . « . Of the Church of Eng- 
land Dr. O'Sullivan was a faithful and zeal- 
ous minister. But he was more than this: 
he loved the Church. He felt and believed 
it the truest, or rather the only true repre- 
sentative on earth of Apostolic Christianity. 
Every feeling of his heart, every conviction of 
his understanding, united him with the Hook- 
ere, and the Taylors, and the Usshers. Never 
was there a man more sincere in his convic- 
tions—never was there a man more tolerant 
of others — never was there a man, whose 
own opinions were fixed, so little of a dog- 
matist. His religious and theological views 
were in all things consistent with those 
of that school of English divines who are 
most often designated by the name of ‘ High 
Church ;’ but in whatever school learned, 
there was, in O’Sullivan’s writings, and yet 
more in his conversation, exhibited a power 
of analysis) that, disentangling propositions 
which are often presented in a form most ob- 
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scure and involved, aided his hearers essen- 
tially in the perception of truth. His style 
was so perfectly lucid, and the subjects of 
which he treated were proposed by him, one 
by one, with such distinctness to the mind, 
that it would be scarcely possible for aso- 
phism to escape detection when such a mind 
was engaged in the examination of any sub- 
ject. If you differed from O'Sullivan, it ne- 
ver arose from your dissent to any one pro- 
position he stated ; it never was from any in- 
ference drawn by him illogically from the 
premises before his mind— it most often was 
from your own violation of the condition on 
which he imagined himself arguing, and your 
regarding as absolutely fixed by authority that 
which he, yielding to no man in his respect 
to authority, would seek to examine by such 
lights as reason and experience suggested 
tohim. The truths of Christianity, when 
he spoke of them—and of them he was fond 
of speaking, when he found fit audience — 
were dwelt on by him, rather with reference 
to, their correspondence with man’s nature, 
and their adaptation to the great purpose of 
restoring and strengthening it, than to their 
place in creeds, or articles of religion. In 
his writings and conversation, as in the works 
of Butler and of Erskine, the perfect adapta- 
tion of the great Scriptural doctrines to effect 
this, their peculiar purpose, by their influence 
on the mind, was dwelt on as of itself fur- 
nishing evidence of their truth. Every ad- 
vance in knowledge, of whatever kind, made 
—every advance in improvement that society 
gained, brought with it new proofs of the 
truth of Christianity. In minds of less pow- 
er, Knox’s views led to the extremes of Me- 
thodism or Puseyism, for the late fantastic 
movement in England is referable to Knox 
as its proper author ; and the Newmans, and 
other proselytes, who seem to lead, are them- 
selves only followers of a man whom they but 
half understood. Except in a very well-ba- 
lanced mind, there is danger in speculations, 
always uncertain, and apt to become vague 
and fanciful. 

“Thinking over Dr. O’Sullivan’s works, 
and remembering his conversation, both in 
his more serious and his more playful hours, 
we can bring to our mind no one opinion of 
his which did not exhibit a sound judgment ; 
and, separating as we now seek to do, all 
that was accidental and unimportant, or that 
growing out of the particular occasion, can- 
not but be, however delightful at the time, 
gradually forgotten and disregarded, we 
really never knew any man in whom there 
was combined so much practical wisdom, 
such entire absence of unjust pretensions, 





* “What O'Sullivan was in the Historical Society has been written by one who was 


his contemporary there, and whose recorded approbation is fame. 


The testimony borne to 


his qualities and endowments by this gifted friend has too much truth and beauty, and to 
those who know the writer, is of too high authority, not to be secured in a more permanent 
form than that in which it has appeared.” —0O' Sullivan's Remains—Introductory Notice. 
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with such unaffected manners, and such 
overflowing kindness of heart. It is pain- 
ful to think that this conviction is pressed 
upon us, when we can never more meet on 
earth this most excellent man. ce ea 

“ We regret that at no time Dr. O'Sulli- 
van had the charge of a parish, as we can 
scarcely imagine a man more fitted for its best 
duties, from his warm sympathies with all 
classes of men—from the absolute love with 
which he regarded the young—from his sin- 
gular power of conveying information free 
from the slightest trace of pedantry, and in 
communicating which he almost seemed to be 
himself also a learner — and from the affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by every 
person with whom he came into any relation. 
Iu a country distracted as this is with differ- 
rences of opinion and mutual distrust, we can 
scarcely imagine a greater blessing to a dis- 
trict than the residence in it of a man of bis 
truthful nature, of his frank and earnest dis- 
pos'tion, of his generous appreciation and 
nurture of all that promised good, and, to 
speak of what is also of great moment, his 
natural and unpresuming dignity of manner. 
What the Church and what society has lost, 
or rather what might have been easily gained 
for both, no man can estimate. Our busi- 
ness, however, is with what was, not with 
what might have been, and the duties and 
services rendered by Dr. O'Sullivan were of 
no light character.” —Vol. i., pp. vii.—xii. 


Dr. O'Sullivan was for the last twen- 
ty years of his life chaplain of the 
Military School, in the Phenix Park, 
near Dublin; and the children elu- 
cated there were the subject of his con- 
stant care. It was probably for them 
that he drew up a little catechism, 
which we find thus adverted to: — 


“¢The last task with which Dr. O’Sulli- 
van was engaged was the publication of a 
Church Catechism. It is drawn up with 
exceeding simplicity, yet there is no one 
doctrine taught by the Church that is not 
brought forward in this little work, not alone 
in the language of our Church formularies, 
but also in the passages of Scripture from 
which that language is formed ; and always 
with the accompanying recollection that it is 
children who are to be taught, and that the 
clearest and most direct language is that in 
which it is fitting that explanations, which 
are to remain on the memory, should be ex- 
pressed. This little catechism has been in- 
troduced into many schools, and we have 
seen letters from several clergymen speak- 
ing of it in terms of high praise.’”—Vol. i. 
pp. xii. xiii. 


In the introductory notice we find 
the following extract, from the letter 
of a friend :— 
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“With what amount of innocent and 
cheerful playfulness would our dear friend, 
8. O'Sullivan, enact, on occasions, in private, 
the part of ‘L’Allegro!’ Who, without 
‘holding both his sides,’ could have heard 
him relate some of his Irish stories? Nor 
was the Celt the ouly subject bis humour 
drew upon. The classics also were at his 
command. I remember, at a dinner party, 
where a number of literati were assembled, 
he gave the adventures of Ulysses in the 
cave with such irresistible drollery, as to 
keep the table in a roar for perhaps fifteen 
minutes. One distinguished poet declared 
to me afterwards that it was ‘ the best thing 
he ever heard in his life.’ His comic read- 
ings were also incomparable. 

‘** But pathos was, perhaps, his forte. I 
cannot remember any one who could read 
pathetic pieces with the same beauty or 
tenderness of expression. His intonations 
were singularly affecting when he read, 
with tears, a tragic poem of Wordsworth or 
Southey, or when he rivalled Kemble in 
some impassioned passage from Shakspeare. 
And this power of natural and beautiful in- 
tonation was useful in matters of the gravest 
character. Congregations, for example, were 
made more sensible of the power of our 
Liturgy when he prayed, and not merely 
read, the Church service. Very much, too, 
of the effect of his sermons was due to the 
excellence of their delivery. This was more 
strikingly the case when, from any unfore- 
seen accident or sudden call, he was required 
(as was frequently the case) to extemporise a 
sermon. If an expected preacher of a charity 
sermon was suddenly taken ill, or if the light 
failed when he was himself in the pulpit at 
evening service, or if a lecture on a chapter 
of Scripture were proposed at family prayer, 
or if lecture or exhortation apt for the mo- 
ment, and at a moment’s notice, were found 
desirable for the boys at the Hibernian 
School, O'Sullivan was found ever ready ; 
and the only perceiveable difference, perhaps, 
between his elaborately-written, and his 
almost totally extemporaneous discourse, was, 
that the delivery of the latter was the more 
effective.’”—Vol. i. pp. xxx. xxxi, 


His death took place on the 6th of 
August, 1851. The immediate cause 
of death was the rupture of a blood 
vessel in the lungs, but his health had 
been for some time before perceptibly 
declining :— 


‘* He was not unaware of the probable issue 
of his malady. Once, and perhaps only 
once, he said—‘ They wish to hide from me 
their apprehensions, as if I could be without 
a knowledge of my condition; but here, as 
well as in the world to come, I have God 
before me and around me.’ Indeed his long 
protracted illness, which left him the power 
of thought, while enfeebling or taking from 
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him all other powers, naturally disposed him 
to meditation. He was conscious, too, of 
the divine mercies vouchsafed to him in the 
time of trial; and whenever, with deep 
emotion, he spoke of love in his own house- 
hold, of the affectionate friends who, for 
more than a year, had volunteered to dis- 
charge, in their turns, duties for which sick- 
ness had disabled him, and of the generous 
and unremitting attentions of his two medi- 
cal friends, the late Dr. Robert Graves, 
whose great genius and industry he had 
discerned in early years, and Dr. Elkington, 
of the Military School, of whose consummafe 
skill and judgment as a physician, and of 
whose kindness as a friend, he had daily 
proofs,—it was impossible not to see that in 
his fervent gratitude for so touching proofs 
of attachment and good-will, He who made 
this gracious provision for him was never 
forgotten ; and upon occasions when, under 
the burden of bodily infirmity and in pain, 
he sunk by slow and laborious efforts into a 
posture of supplication, there was an air of 
reality in his attitude and aspect, and silence, 
so unambiguous and convincing, that ‘be- 
hold he prayeth’ would come spontaneously 
into the remembrance of any who looked 
upon him in such acts of devotion. 

‘* Good men’s lives unconsciously bequeath 
legacies of soothing recollections to loving 
and loved survivors, and few there have 
been who, in the same circumstances, have 
left such materials for hopeful meditation as 
the writer from whose literary remains the 
following selections have been taken. In all 
his performances, as in those now offered to 
the reader, the integrity of one zealous for 
truth is ever manifest, one whose praise is 
ready for the deserving, whatever may be 
his sect or party, and whose anger is without 
sin, because the vice, not the transgressor, is 
the object it would destroy. In his active 
life, narrowly limited as were his opportuni- 
ties, he left many a grateful remembrance 
behind. He wished no evil to mortal breath- 
ing; he desired good to all; he did good, 
‘hoping for nothing again,’ to many who 
could not, and to many who would not, re- 
compense him, and was never weary in well- 
doing. Nor was he, even on earth, without 
a reward. If ever the story of his life be 
written, it will be shown, that few men were 
richer in friends than he. 

“ One evidence of the affectionate interest 
he was gifted to inspire, may meetly be re- 
corded here. In reply to a question addressed 
to him, long since, in conversation, by an 
illustrious friend, Sir William Hamilton, he 
expressed a hope that Dr. Martin would be 
his literary executor. Care of an extensive 
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parish, arduous and varied intellectual Ja- 
bours, direction of the studies of hopeful 
sons, all brilliantly successful in their acade- 
mic career, might plead excuse for declining 
a new task ; but the chosen friend felt as if 
the wish of the departed had assigned to him 
a sacred duty, and to his generous and un- 
tiring exertions these ‘ monumental volumes’ 
owe their existence. 

“ They are submitted to the reader with- 
out acomment. The interval of separation 
from the subject of this notice has not im- 
parted to the writer’s mind the idea of a 
divided existence; and if he dared to de- 
scribe the character of his brother’s produc- 
tions, his language would shrink into the 
same coldness and reserve with which he 
spoke, in the days when their lives were one, 
of the being on earth whom, with a deep and 
strong affection which never knew abate- 
ment or interruption, he had longest loved 
and honoured.”—Vol. i. pp. xlvi.—xlviii, 


Some letters from persons who had 
been educated at the school are given, 
which prove the affection with which 
he was regarded ; and we cannot-close 
this paper more appropriately than by 
transcribing the following record :— 


“ Extract from the Proceedings of a Special 
General Meeting of the Governors of the 
Royal Hibernian Military School, held at 
the Royal Hospital, on Friday, the 5th of 
September, 1851 :— 


‘* ¢ Major-General his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge in the chair. Proposed 
by Colonel Cochrain, and seconded by Colo- 
nel Turner—Resolved, that this Board cannot 
come to the resolution of appointing a Chap- 
lain to the Royal Hibernian Military School 
without recording their feelings of sincere 
condolence with Mrs. O'Sullivan on the sad 
bereavement which she and her family have 
sustained in the death of the late Chaplain, 
who presided for so many years over the 
religious instruction of the children in the 
institution, and whose worth has been so 
highly appreciated by the governors. 

“(A true extract.) 


‘“** CHRISTOPHER Foss, Sec. 
“6 April, 1852."" 


We ought to have said in express 
words what, however, is implied in 
our account of this work, that we have 
seldom read volumes of greater or more 
varied interest. They deserve to be 
popular. 
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LATE IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Gipson records his conviction that the 
world becomes wiser and better as it 
grows older; and that each succeeding 
age has added something to the hap- 
piness, the intellectual resources, the 
acquired knowledge, and the moral 
improvement of the human race. ‘This 
appears so — as to amount al- 
most to a self-evident truism, an axiom 
which demonstrates itself: yet there 
are sage writers of good repute who 
think differently. Horace asks, ‘“*“Dam- 
nosa quid non imminuit dies ?”°—What 
does not injurious time diminish and 
impair? And a celebrated French 
philosopher declares, ‘* C’est l’ordinaire 
du monde de se corrompre en veillissant” 
—The world systematically degenerates 
inold age. We need not halt long be- 
tween the two opinions, but may rest 
satisfied that the first is not only the 
most agreeable, but by far the soundest. 
The historian of the Roman empire, in 
another place, at the commencement of 
his memoirs of himself, acknowledges 
the beneficence which fixed hisexistence 
when and where it did, attended by so 
many advantages. ‘My lot,” says 
he, ‘‘ might have been that of a slave, 
@ savage, or a peasant; nor can I re- 
flect without pleasure on the bounty of 
nature (he should have said Provi- 
dence), which cast my birth in a free 
and civilised country, in an age of 
science and philosophy, in a family of 
honourable rank, and decently endowed 
with the gifts of fortune.” This was 
written more than sixty years ago, at 
an epoch which, however advanced, 
must be pronounced “slow,” when 
contrasted with the electric rapidity of 
the present day. ‘The living genera- 
tion may express their gratitude for 
greater blessings with more fervid in- 
tensity. The discoveries of the last 
half century are a tissue of marvels, 
which make men wonder at themselves, 
and swell from pigmies into giants 
when compared with their progenitors. 

The great improvements in every 
department of practical science ; the 
general spread of education; the un- 
ceasing labours of zealous missionaries 
in the cause of gospel Christianity ; the 
historical mysteries of early times, which 


are now almost hourly unveiled by in- 
defatigable research, and proved to be 
existing facts, instead of fanciful sur- 
mises ; the velocity and ease of inter- 
course which unites the extremities of 
the earth, while it laughs at distance 
and physical obstacles —all these ap- 
parent phenomena seem to be but pre- 
cursors of still greater miracles, when 
we remember that all created matter 
revolves in a circle of perpetual change, 
and that each progressive variation is 
a movement in advance. If much is 
given to us, there are coming genera- 
tions to occupy our places when we are 
gone to whom much more will be ac- 
corded, even unto the fulness of time. 
Yet many devout theologians, who 
adopt their own interpretation of the 
millennial theory, argue and believe 
that the advent of that momentous pe- 
riod is close at hand; that the end of 
all things temporal may be calculated 
to a day and an hour; and that the 
present material world, with all the 
different races of the human family, 
is rapidly approaching its final extinc- 
tion. It seems difficult, if not ineon- 
sistent, to attempt to reconcile this per- 
suasion with the stupendous discoveries 
which thus will be closely circumscribed 
in their influence and agencies, and 
will appear to be only given to man 
when he is no longer permitted the 
opportunity of employing them. A 
free indulgence in these hypothetical 
doctrines “ puzzles the will,” bewilders 
the mind, and engages, while it con- 
founds, the reasoning faculties in a 
maze of unsatisfactory and irreconcil- 
able speculation. The ground is hol- 
low and unsafe, and the sooner we es- 
cape from it the better. 

The dis-interment of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii—the successful excava- 
tions of Layard and Botta, at Nineveh 
and its environs*—the romantic ruins 
of Yucatan in central America, so 
glowingly described by Stephens, and 
illustrated by Catherwood, so full of 
interest, and so shrouded in mystery— 
sach and all of these are encouraging 
and stimulating evidences, to show 
that while well-directed energy has 
brought much to light, an ungathered 


* The palace of Tiglath-Pileser, by the last accounts, is now in progress of exhumation. 
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harvest still remains behind to reward 
the laboursof future investigators. Very 
lately, the writer of this article, in con- 
versation with an active and intelligent 
companion of Layard, was assured, 
that in the district lying between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and farther 
east, towards Persia, at least one hun- 
dred ancient cities are calculated to be 
buried under mounds, removable with 
time and perseverance. ‘There appear 
to be few local obstacles which cannot 
be surmounted by money, directed 
with skill and judgment. Babylon is 
in itself an unexplored mine; but there 
the impediments of climate still frown 
like angry sentinels, and the same 
marsh fevers spread their devastating 
influence, which thinned the hosts of 
Alexander, and terminated his victo- 
rious career. Our knowledge of these 
localities is different from what it was 
when Morier visited them, and wrote 
as follows : — ‘‘ Excepting the ruins of 
some large and lofty turrets, like that 
of Babel or Belus, the cities of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh are so completely 
crumbled into dust, as to be wholly 
undistinguishable, but by a few in- 
equalities of the surface on which 
they once stood. The humble tent of 
the Arab now occupies the spot for- 
merly adorned with the palaces of 
kings; and his flocks procure but a 
scanty pittance of food amidst the 
fallen fragments of ancient magnifi- 
cence.” 

The traveller of 1810-16, little fore- 
saw that within five-and-thirty years 
these fragments would be collected to- 
gether, to an extent, and in a state of 
perfection which, if not witnessed by 
daily thousands, would be rejected as 
fabulous, and now present, in the halls 
of the Louvre and the British Mu- 
seum, a living history of an extinct 
and mighty nation. 

The great plain lying to the east- 
ward of Damascus, and stretching 
towards Palmyra, or Tadmor in the 
desert, is a region as little known to 
European travellers, and as seldom 
traversed, as the inmost recesses of 
Australia, but abounding with monu- 
ments of early antiquity, the impor- 
tance and extent of which imagination 
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cannot fathom, and no conjectural es- 
timate can possibly determine. It is 
daring and adventurous to explore the 
primeval forests of America, the inter- 
minable prairies of the Far West, the 
scorching deserts of Africa, the wilds 
of Borneo, or the jungles of Madagas- 
car and New Zealand. In all these 
regions, nature revels in unbounded 
majesty, and the impress of human 
civilisation is unfelt and unacknow- 
ledged. But the older countries of 
the world, and, above all, the Biblical 
lands, are invested with historical as- 
sociations, and clothed in a garment of 
classical antiquity, which simple gran- 
deur of scenery fails to rival. A bridge, 
an aqueduct, a mouldering temple, or 
a crumbling wall—vestiges which con- 
nect the works of man with those of 
his Creator ; which tell of earthly re- 
volutions, the destruction of cities, and 
the overthrow of kingdoms, whether 
produced by Divine wrath or human 
agency ; these memorials are eloquent 
in silence, and preach dumb homilies, 
more impressive in moral and religious 
application than the unbroken solitudes 
of the New World, which have never 
echoed with the sounds of human la- 
bour, and contain no relics of human 
ingenuity. ‘The forests of Lebanon, 
the quarries of Baalbek, the mines of 
Ophir,* have remote associations pe- 
culiar to themselves, which we cannot 
attach or extend to the back-woods of 
Ohio or Kentucky, the embowelled 
riches of Potosi, or the treasure-bear- 
ing rocks of California. The name of 
Jordan possesses a charm which Sacra- 
mento and all its golden streams can 
never supersede or wash away. There 
is something grand in surmounting the 
Cordilleras, and in sitting, wrapt up 
in contemplation, ‘‘on a peak in Da- 
rien ;” but it is yet more interesting 
to stand on Calvary, to ruminate over 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, 
and to ride round her ancient walls, 
while we carry back our thoughts to 
the events they have witnessed, and 
the changes they have undergone. 
Two very extraordinary volumes are 
now before us, lately published in Pa- 
ris, and simultaneously in an English 
translation in London.t They treat 





* “ And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred and twenty 


talents.”—1 Kines, ix. 28. 


“ And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of almug trees and precious stones.”——1 Krn@s, x. 11. 
t “ Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea, and in the Bible Lands, in 1860 and 1851.” 
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of lands less accessible than remote ; 
but abound with startling incident and 
adventure, and establish facts which 
would be rejected as fables, were they 
not attested by evidence which proves 
itself. ‘They comprise the narrative 
of a journey, lately undertaken, by 
Monsieur F. de Saulcy, a scholar and 
a man of science, as also a distin- 
guished member of the French Insti- 
tute. The results of his exploring 
tour, in districts of the Holy Land 
seldom trodden by European feet, will 
achieve for him an enduring reputa- 
tion, and inscribe his name in the re- 
cords of posterity with those of Bruce, 
Burckhardt, Belzoni, Mungo Park, 
Vaillant, Denham, Clapperton, the 
Landers, and other early pioneers, who 
have laid open paths, and suggested 
subjects of enterprise to succeeding 
travellers. At every step, the disco- 
veries here enumerated attest the truth 
of the Mosaic history, and may be re- 
ferred to as a valuable commentary on 
the sacred writings. The author is 
strongly impressed with religious con- 
viction, and invariably appeals to the 
Bible as his first and best authority. 
He is, we presume, a Roman Catholic; 
but his opinions are untinged by bi- 

otry or sectarian prejudice, and he 
introduces no long dissertations on ab- 
struse points of doctrine, which inter- 
rupt without enlightening the reader, 
and weary oftener than they convince. 
M. de Saulcy appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Greek languages. Whenever he 
has occasion to apply or compare a par- 
ticular passage of the Bible, he labours 
zealously to give the intended mean- 
ing, to reconcile apparent discrepan- 
cies, and to purify the true text from 
the errors of wilful or ignorant mis- 
translation. He is an acute theolo- 
gian as well asa clear mathematical 
reasoner, who handles his subject with 
equal reverence and skill. We have 
heard it said, but cannot vouch for the 
truth of the statement, that in the ear- 
lier and less reflecting period of life, 
he was an unbeliever, and convinced 
himself of his error by a close study 
of the evidences he was inclined to 
reject. It is equally remarkable and 


satisfactory, that every new addition 
to our previous knowledge of the coun- 
try inhabited by Abraham and the 
patriarchs — the land bestowed upon 
the chosen people—confirms, even to 
the most minute details, the accounts 
of the holy annalists who, under Di- 
vine inspiration, have bequeathed to 
us the history of man and his transac- 
tions. 

Mons. de Sauley was induced to 
travel by the pressure of a domestic 
calamity, which made him anxious to 
seck the relief of variety by change of 
scene, and to divert his thoughts in 
active employment. He also desired 
to render his intended journey produc- 
tive of some advantage to the learned 
body of which he was an associate. 
Accordingly he turned his attention 
towards the East, where Botta had 
been so long actively and profitably en- 
gaged, avoiding the hackneyed ground 
of every-day tourists. At first he in- 
tended to traverse the whole of Asia 
Minor and Armenia, but Syria and 
Palestine arrested him by their rich 
stores of archeological treasure, and 
he found therein comprised within a 
small circuit, full materials to exhaust 
the time and resources he had at com- 
mand, He was accompanied by his 
son, a youth just emancipated from 
the university, a very dear friend 
and brother savant, the Abbé de St. 
Michon,* and several other chosen 
companions selected for their intelli- 
gence and activity. Each travelled 
at his own expense, but all placed 
themselves under the command of one, 
with the discipline of obedient soldiers. 
They were well supplied with letters of 
credit, those powerful sinews of war, 
which smooth more difficulties than 
cannon balls or Minié rifles. A jour- 
ney such as De Saulcy contemplated 
could only be successfully accomplished 
by men with a good balance at their 
banker’s, able to endure fatigue and 
privation, cool and self-possessed in 
unforeseen difficulty, and of a steady 
temper under incidental danger or 
provocation. The sequel showed that 
they had ample occasion to exercise 
these qualities, which, under a protect- 
ing Providence, carried them lightly 


By F de Saulcy, Member of the French Institute. In two vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 
1853. 
* The learned Abbé has in the press his own account of the expedition, entitled, “ A 


Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East,” which may be looked forward to with the 
promise of much additional information. 
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over many opposing obstacles. <A 
numerous company has seldom passed 
through the perils of travel and climate 
with such a slender amount of casualty, 
and so little disappointment. Much 
of this success must, in fairness, be 
attributed to the clear judgment and 
tact of the leader of the caravan. ‘The 
yatriarchal hospitality of the wander- 
ing tribes of Arabia has long been eu- 
logised; but it exists rather in tradi- 
tion than reality, and is dangerous to 
confide in, unless propitiated by a well- 
stocked purse, and a goodly display of 
arms and ammunition in case of a mis- 
understanding. The symbolic inter- 
change of bread and salt must be pur- 
chased by a stipulated treaty. ‘These 
nomadic brethren of the desert are 
generally at feud with each other, but 
suspend local animosities, and post- 
pone the adjustment of private quar- 
rels, when their tents are visited by 
strangers ready and able to pay for 
protection. Burckhardt travelled alone 
and in disguise; Irby and Mangles 
followed his track without molestation. 
Captain Lynch and his adventurous 
companions circumnavigated the Dead 
Sea in their avowed character of 
American officers, employed by their 


government on an exploring expedi- 


tion. De Saulcy and his party travel- 
led openly as Europeans and French- 
men, chargés d'une mission scienti- 
Jique en Orient, attended by a trust- 
worthy body-guard of cavalry and 
infantry, and a large accompanying 
caravan of many beasts of burthen, 
laden with presents and the produce 
of their scientific researches. They 
paid their way liberally, and were 
equally prepared to force it resolutely, 
if driven upon that alternative. More 
than once they were as near coming to 
blows with predatory Bedouins, as 
Russia and Turkey appear to be at 
present with each other, and it required 
almost equal diplomacy to ward off im- 
pending hostilities. | Mons. de Sauley 
may also congratulate himself that he 
had associates in toil and danger who 
returned with him, and are ready to 
attest, as eye-witnesses, the integrity 
of his descriptions and res geste, which 
are sure to be disputed or denied by 
agreeable critics, who sit at home in 
an arm chair, and contradict every- 
thing. He is not in the predicament 
of Velasquez, the Spaniard, who tells 
of the wonders of Iximaya, but can 
call up no living testimony to cor- 
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roborate his bold assertions. The 
chances are, that his story is one fic. 
tion founded on another, and will be 
so treated until stronger evidence is 
produced. 

Mons. de Saulcy had long looked 
towards the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and the land of the Moabites, as a 
mysterious terra incognita, of which 
so many strange legends had been 
promulgated, that he became ardently 
desirous to examine them on the spot, 
and separate, if possible, the real from 
the imaginary, by personal investiga- 
tion. In this difficult journey very 
few had preceded him. From a close 
perusal of Scriptural texts and classical 
authorities, in the original tongues, he 
had adopted certain theories of his 
own, in opposition to others sanction- 
ed by long currency and general ac- 
ceptation; particularly as regards the 
condemned cities of the Pentapolis, 
including the guilty Sodom and Go. 
morrah. Why, in the face of direct 
assertion to the contrary, it should 
ever have been supposed that these 
cities were submerged under the sea, 
which there and then was elevated for 
the purpose, it seems difficult to under- 
stand; but the fallacy once started, 
established itself by degrees, and has 
been perpetuated by hereditary descent. 
There have not been wanting writers 
who have declared, that at low water, 
and on a clear day, they are sometimes 
visible ; as Ovid relates of the Grecian 
cities of Helicé and Buris, in the Bay 
ofCorinth; and the peasants of Antrim 
still believe of the imaginary castles 
and palaces reflected in Lough Neagh. 
The visible ruins of the Cities of the 
Piains our author believed to be still 
in existence; he expected to find, 
searched for, and found them; not 
under the troubled and infected waters 
of the salt inland lake, so erroneously 
set down as being at once their shroud 
and sepulchre, but on the shores and 
in the valleys where they originally 
stood, and where he and his com- 
panions looked upon and rode amongst 
their widely extended remains, lying 
as they were overthrown, blasted by 
the fire of heaven, and scattered in 
awful desolation. Man has removed 
them not, and time has spared them 
for man’s instruction. There is a pur- 
pose in everything, and a very profound 
one is manifested when long-hidden 
facts like these are clearly developed to 
the eye and the understanding. 
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When this unexpected narrative is 
first laid before the reader, he will 
start, shake his head incredulously, 
and fancy the imagination of the au- 
thor is imposing upon him a delusion 
more shadowy than the Fata Morgana 
of the Sicilian Straits,* or the mirage 
of the African desert. ‘I am be- 
guiled,” he will say, “by a mere 
traveller’s story, more fanciful than 
an Eastern apologue, or a fairy tale ; 
these things are impossible, even in 
this age of proved impossibilities !” 
Before he closes the volumes he will 
see that nothing is advanced except 
on convincing evidence, no inference 
drawn without sound reasoning, and 
that De Saulcy has described faith- 
fully what he actually saw, and other 
eyes besides his own looked on at the 
same time. On his return to France 
with many curious relics, including the 
cover of King David's sarcophagus, he 
was, as he expected, vehemently as- 
sailed by brother savants, who had 
never seen the countries he had so 
lately visited, and defended himself 
and his theories in a pamphlet, while 
his larger and more elaborate work 
‘was preparing for publication. 

Our author left Paris on the 28th 
September, 1850. ‘The entire party 
assembled at Trieste, by previous ar- 
rangement, and proceeded at once in 
a steamer to Athens, where they land- 
ed. A month was given to the ex- 
amination of the Morea, where they 
prepared themselves, by initiatory 
practice, for the greater fatigues they 
expected to encounter in Syria. He 
pasees over this first stage of their tour 
with only a slight notice of the unheal- 
thiness of the climate (at least during 
that particular year), and the inciden- 
tal fevers which bestowed unwelcome 
reminiscences on several of his com- 
_. The classic land of Greece 

as been minutely dissected in every 
limb and artery, examined and de- 
scribed in every corner, and contains 
neither city, village, nor monastery, 
mountain, valley, nor river, which has 
not been commemorated in song and 
narrative, until the ear is wearied of 
the oft-repeated names. From the 
Morea, Mons. de Saulcy went on to 
Constantinople, in the hope of obtain- 
ing from the Turkish authorities, fir- 
mans to enable him to carry off from 
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the Nahr-el-Kelb, in the neighbour- 
hood of Beyrout, one or more of the 
reputed Assyrian bas reliefs, which had 
been elaborately described, and their 
resence positively affirmed by credu- 
ous or incompetent travellers. He 
was disappointed in this expectation, 
and when he afterwards visited the 
spot, satisfied himself that he had lost 
nothing, and that no such monuments 
had ever existed in that locality. He 
landed at Beyrout on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1850, and being anxious to wit- 
ness the festival of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, on Christmas-day, hasten- 
ed on towards Jerusalem, after a few 
days’ pause, occasioned by bad weather 
and the necessary preparations. They 
commenced with a good specimen of 
the minor vexations and impediments 
which are inseparable from travels in a 
country where as yet there are neither 
railroads nor mail-coaches, and no 
change has taken place in the habits 
and customs of the people for three 
thousand years. The first start is de- 
scribed as follows :— 


‘The man who has not begun a journey, 
having to depend on Syrian muleteers (mou- 
kris), can have no idea how angry he can 
be with his fellow-men, without breaking 
every bone in their bodies. At seven in the 
morning we are quite ready; the sky is 
beautifully clear. Well, let us be off! Wait 
a little ; the mules are not yet loaded; the 
horses are not harnessed. Patience! Ano- 
ther hour goes by; again the same story. 
At nine we feel hungry, and to divert our ill 
humour, we determine to breakfast in Bey- 
rout, expecting to get on horseback imme- 
diately afterwards, and to make up for the 
time lost by marching on without a halt. 
We have just emptied the stirrup-cup. 
Everything must be ready now, so let ys 
go down. Oh, the wretches! there they 
are, chattering, or rather bawling, as if they 
thought each other deaf; but not a beast is 
loaded. Every one seems to think his neigh- 
bour is to do his business for him. As we 
should never start at this rate, we begin to 
get angry. They take this opportunity to 
ask us for a backshish (present). We give 
them plenty of abuse and some thrashing. 
Little by little, however, through keeping 
our eyes upon them, we get the muleteers to 
load our beasts. Every bundle is packed, 
We are fortunate, indeed! Well, we are off 
this time! Stay a minute. Master Con- 
stantine (the cook) has bought so many 
good things for our table, that he must have 
two more mules, which he wants us to pay 





* A reflection of many objects under fantastic forms, sometimes witnessed in the Straits 


of Messina.—See “ Swinburne’s Travels.” 
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for. This time it is rather too much of a 
good thing for a joke, so we leave our scoun- 
drel to get out of the difficulty as he best 
can, and set out at last, at half-past eleven. 
It has taken something like five hours to 
load and harness twenty horses and mules : 
a very promising beginning. If we are to 
have the same comedy every day, we may 
chance to reach Jerusalem in a month.” 





A few days later, on approaching 
Naplouse, a little episode occurred, on 
an occasion when they were benighted 
on the road, which served as an intro- 
ductory prelude to what they might 
expect in the pilgrimage before them, 
and a hint that travelling in the dark 
was not a desirable practice. They 
had been delayed by the escape of two 
refractory chargers, who had been 
badly tethered when they halted to 
breakfast, and led them a chase of 
several hours before they submitted to 
be recaptured :— 


“Towards seven o’clock we are moving 
on through the darkest night, but far 
from dreaming of any mishap, when Mo- 
hammed (a faithful Turkish non-commis- 
sioned officer, who attended them all through, 
as a kind of henchman), thinking he is 
speaking to my son, whom he supposes close 
behind him, but from whom he is separated 
by Philippe, points out a narrow field, on the 
left-hand side of a rocky defile, which we 
are treading, and says, in a whisper, 
‘Fih, nas! fih, harami! nemchi aleihin— 
(See, men—thieves! let us rush down upon 
them). Philippe, who does not understand 
the invitation, makes no answer, of course. 
Mohammed insists: ‘ Nemchi!’ (Let us go). 
Still no answer. Here the gallant fellow, 
in a fury, rushes forward, with his gun at 
his shoulder, and we hear the following 
words: ‘ Aich ente?’ (Who goes there ?) 
A silence. ‘Aich ente, ea kelb?’ (Who 
goes there, you dogs?) The same silence 
again, immediately broken, this time, by 
the explosion of Mohammed’s gun, accom- 
panied by the usual form of malediction, 
‘Allah ula anek, ona abouk, ona abou 
abouk!’ (May Allah damn thee, thee and 
thy father, and the father of thy father!) 
On the shot being fired, a dark form rose 
up, and tried to run off, but fell again 
heavily upon the earth, without uttering a 
groan. Other dark forms fled rapidly 
towards the mountain. Mohammed rides 
up to the man he has just slain—compels 
his horse to touch him with his foot, and 
then comes back quietly towards us. ‘Aich 
kan?’ say I to him (What is the matter ?) 
* Houa mirt’ (He is dead). ‘Allah akbar!’ 
(God is great!) ‘ Nestaajeh’ (Let us make 
haste); and he fills his tchibouk, and 
lights it as quietly as if he was sitting on 
the divan of a coffee-house. It was nine 
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o'clock when we entered Naplouse, somewhat 
concerned, I confess, for the possible conse- 
quences of the ill-timed adventure we had 
encountered on the way. All agree as to 
the necessity of being silent on the subject. 
In this country, scoring out a debt of blood- 
shed is no subject for a jest, and we had 
every reason to be uneasy at the account we 
had run up this evening. The Abbé, who 
sees none but honest people everywhere, is 
very angry at what has happened. In his 
opinion, the man who has been shot was 
quietly enjoying a walk after dinner, in- 
tending no harm, and our consciences are 
burthened with a foul murder. This excel- 
lent friend obstinately retained his convic- 
tion with respect to Arab morals, until one 
day, when, looking out for plants, quite 
alone, as usual, and at some distance from 
the caravan, he found, near Saydah, in the 
safest country in the world, according to his 
estimate, a hollow, containing objects very 
different from the rare plants he was 
searching for—two dead bodies of men just 
slaughtered, and for the miserable sum of 
one hundred piastres. No one ever took 
the trouble of inquiring by whom the deed 
had been done; and the perfect indifference 
of the people who passed by, when called 
upon by the Abbé to come and look on this 
horrid spectacle, made him reflect, no doubt, 
that the police constitutes an excellent in- 
stitution in general, and might not be super- 
fluous in Syria in particular.” 


On returning by the same road, 
some months later, the travellers re- 
lieved their consciences by ascertain. 
ing that the defunct Arab, so uncere- 
moniously disposed of by Mohammed, 
was one of about a dozen rogues, who, 
allured by the sight of their baggage- 
animals, had lain in ambuscade to rob 
and murder them as they passed by. 
On the shot being fired, which killed 
the nearest robber on the spot, they 
concluded that, by mistake, they had 
fallen in with a detachment of Turkish 
cavalry, known to be on the march; 
and, not deeming it prudent to conti- 
nue their nigbt-walk, had fled incon- 
tinently to the hills, without looking 
behind them, or waiting to carry off 
the dead body of their comrade. 

The khans, or houses of publie ac- 
eommodation in the East, which do 
duty for hotels, are miserable resting- 
places, destitute of everything, except 
vermin in interminable variety, and 
with a pungency of attack no European 
skin can resist. ‘To escape from this 
perpetual siege, a tent in the open air, 
or a bivouac under the blue canopy of 
the sky in fine weather, is much to be 
preferred. Privacy or quiet is not to 
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be looked for in dens more crowded 
with heterogeneous inmates than Noah's 
ark; and repose is scarcely possible 
where it is as difficult to obtain six 
feet square for exclusive accommoda- 
tion, as in the iron cages constructed 
by Louis XI. for the victims of his 
tyranny. But these small matters are 
nothing, where there is good health 
and a buoyant temperament. On the 
23rd December our travellers caught a 
glimpse of the Holy City, which they 
saluted with becoming reverence, and 
paused to look on from the very emi- 
nence where Alexander the Great 
halted his victorious army, and received 
the deputation of the trembling Jews, 
headed by their high-priest Jaddua, as 
minutely described in the pages of Jo- 
sephus. They made a long circuit of 
the walls, and entered by the Gate of 
Hebron, as it appears all new-comers 
are compelled to do, owing to some 
quarantine formalities. The outward 
aspect of Jerusalem has little that is 
attractive on first acquaintance. M. 
De Sauley says :— 


“The works built by the Turks are of a 
very imposing but melancholy aspect. The 
streets are narrow, filthy, and loathsome, as 
they are in all Oriental towns; the vaulted 
roofs, which usually cover them over, pro- 
duce, in these narrow passages, a dampness 
and a stench exceedingly disagreeable ; and, 
lastly, the pavement is dreadfully out of 
order, so that people run the risk, at every 
step, of breaking their horses’ legs or their 
own necks. So much for the physical im- 
pression. As to the moral effect, that is 
quite a different affair: we are in Jeru- 
salem. Everything is comprised in that 
word.” 


The many interesting relics of anti- 
quity abounding in Jerusalem were 
carefully investigated by M. de Saulcy, 
in three separate visits, the substance 
of which he has embodied under one 
head, in the second volume. He has 
added much to our previous informa- 
tion on the subject, which is even now 
far from being exhausted, notwith- 
standing the learned labours of Doctors 
Clarke and Robinson, Messrs. Smith, 
Maundrell, Williams, Wilde, and 
Schultz. The latest traveller has cor- 
rected many errors and omissions of 
his predecessors, and has also estab- 
lished the identity of several important 
monuments, which have either not been 
described before, or mistaken for some- 
thing different from what they actually 
are. Conscientious explorers are occa- 





sionally lazy, worn out with fatigue, 
enfeebled by sickness, or pressed for 
time. Under either of these circum- 
stances, they take reports at second- 
hand of what they are unable to visit 
or examine personally, trusting to au- 
thority which is not always to be 
depended on. And this appears to 
us the most reasonable mode of ac- 
counting for strange incongruities in 
the descriptions of the same localities 
from different sources. Sometimes 
(but not often) details thus acquired 
prove to be correct, as in the case of 
Sebbeh, the ancient fortress of Masa- 
da, which Robinson and Smith only 
saw from the heights of Ayn-Djedy, 
but which, nevertheless, they have 
truthfully described, trusting to the 
intelligence of the Arabs whom they 
had an opportunity of consulting. The 
proceeding is not to be recommended 
for general practice, as the chances 
are heavily on the side of failure. 
Having witnessed the festival of Christ. 
mas at Bethlehem, De Saulcy pre- 
pared to enter on the most arduous 
portion of his projected tour—the 
journey round the shores of the Dead 
Sea. M. Botta, the French consul, 
whom he consulted, pronounced the 
undertaking difficult, but far from im- 
possible. ‘The man who had assisted 
to dis-inter Nineveh was not likely to 
discourage an adventurous enterprise. 
The younger De Saulcy being reduced 
by fever, and altogether unequal to the 
necessary exertion, his father judged 
it prudent to sanction his return to 
France ; and as the kind Abbé Michon 
accompanied him to Beyrout, their 
little band was diminished in conse- 
quence, and the cause was not calcu. 
lated to rouse their spirits. A trusty 
sheikh of the tribe of the Thaamerahs, 
strongly recommended by M. Botta, 
engaged to furnish the necessary es- 
cort; and, on the 5th January, they 
issued from the gates of the city. The 
distance they were about to travel 
was nothing in itself; but it was in an 
unknown land, scarcely accessible, and 
full of peculiar perils :— 


“¢ Shall we ever see Jerusalem again ?’ 
says De Saulcy. ‘Allah aalem!’ (Allah 
only knows) exclaim the Arabs; and so we 
think too, if we don’t utter our thoughts. In 
fact, we are not the only people who feel 
anxious about this journey. Every one, 
excepting our brave consul and the Bedouins, 
considers our undertaking as rash in the ex- 
treme; our servants and moukris, who un- 
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derstand that they are in for a share of the 
dangers we are likely to run, are somewhat 
downcast, and some of them are crying. 
Is it through fright, or from regret at leay- 
ing so agreeable a sojourn as Jerusalem? I 
cannot say; but, at any rate, our starting 
is anything but joyful. Weare off! Now 
the die is cast, and we must be prepared for 
every chance that happens. The shiekh 
Hamdan, mounted on a noble grey mare, 
rides foremost, flanked by two gallant cava- 
liers, Meidany and El-Khatib. The last is 
thus named from his functions, which con- 
sist in repeating the Khotbah, or Friday 
prayer, before his brethren of the tribe. 
Then follow our five foot-guards, strong, 
well-made, and active—leaping, like goats, 
from one side of the road to the other. They 
are all srmed with long guns or match- 
locks, swords, and yataghans. Hamdan is 
the only one who carries pistols, and a pow- 
der-flask slung across his green robe, over 
which he wears a cloak of brown and white 
stripes. A yellow and red kafieh forms a 
turban, which sets off admirably his fine 
countenance, Meidany has rather a sinister 
look, though he is really a very good sort 
of fellow, and so is the Khatib, who has 
much more the appearance of a brigand 
than of an Iman. Among them there is 
one clothed only in a long black robe, with 
a small sheepskin cloak over his shoulders, 
much worn out, and with the hair outside 
This is Ahouad, the shiekh’s nephew, the 
most devoted, obliging, and indefatigable of 
our escort. We soon become sworn friends, 
and he scarcely ever leaves my horse’s side.” 


Travelling in Arabia, en grand 
seigneur, with a body-guard, is a mat- 
ter of heavy expenditure, which re- 
quires a well-replenished exchequer. 
The salary, and the never-failing back- 
shish must be forthcoming when de- 
manded. Passing again through Beth- 
lehem, the party on the following day, 
not far from the monastery of Mar-Saba, 
reached the summit of a hill, from which 
they obtained a view of the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and paused for several 
minutes to indulge their surprise and 
admiration. The spectacle was grand 
and imposing as that which met the 
eyes of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, when 
he climbed the mountain ridge of Pa. 
nama, and saw the boundless Pacific 
rolling majestically in the distance. 
Colonel Conynghame, in his volume 
entitled “ A Glimpse at the Great 
Western Republic,” enumerates as the 
four greatest phenomena of nature he 
has ever witnessed, an eruption of 
Mount Etna, the Glaciers of Switzer- 
land, a thunderstorm in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Falls of Niagara —the 
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last being, in his opinion, by many de- 
grees the most sublime and awfully 
grand of the number. To these might 
be added an earthquake, such an 
earthquake as that of Lisbon, Mes- 
sina, or Guadaloupe, which equals 
any or all in appalling sublimity. 
Captain Basil Hall includes the city of 
Canton, although the latter is rather 
an artificial than a natural curiosity. 
The Dead Sea yields to none of these 
in exciting interest, and surpasses them 
in the tremendous associations with 
which it is connected. Battle fields 
which have influenced the destinies of 
nations, sites of early piety, or re« 
markable events; Marathon and Iona, 
Tadmor in the Wilderness, Thebes of 
the Hundred Gates, the round towers 
of Ireland, Stonehenge, and Carnac, 
the venerable relics of the seven 
churches of Asia—to look on these ex- 
cites the deepest emotion, and kindles 
up the most phlegmatic temperament. 
But we can conceive nothing more ap- 
pallingly impressive, more calculated 
to make the beholder restrain breath 
and utterance, and gaze long in silent 
contemplation, than the first aspect of 
that dismal, deserted lake, the scene 
of the most awful catastrophe which 
has fallen on guilty man since the 
universal deluge. There repose those 
gloomy waters, connected with which 
the historical facts and fabulous in. 
ventions are equally extraordinary. 
No sounds of the busy stirring world 
without can penetrate the frowning 
barrier of volcanic ramparts, hurled 
upon each other in wild confusion, by 
which they are encircled. Heavy and 
motionless they lie, under the scorch- 
ing sun, like a sheet of molten lead, 
unfurrowed by a keel, unenlivened by 
the white sail of the fisherman’s skiff, 
and affording no channel to facilitate 
human intercourse. A_never-failing 
but profitless supply of water in the 
arid desert, which slakes no thirst, and 
fertilises no adjacent strand by period- 
ical overflows. Teeming with sul. 
phuric salt and bituminous slime, in. 
vested with vague, undefined attributes 
of woe and terror, and fraught with 
the most repulsive reminiscences. 

The monks of Mar-Saba, to the su- 
perior of whom they were specially re- 
commended by the Greek patriarch of 
Jerusalem, received the travellers with 
warm hospitality, and hastened to dis. 
play the marvels of their monastery. 
These consist chiefly in a small chapel, 
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crowded, according to the Greek 
fashion, with miserable pictures, in the 
worst possible taste; oa in many caves 
perforated in the rocks overhanging 
the banks of the Kedron, and supposed 
to be coeval with the early Essenian 
anchorites, a sect of Jewish enthusiasts, 
by whom they were constructed for 
their only habitation. According to 
Josephus, these ascetic visionaries ab- 
jured the world and its ways, admitted 
neither wives nor servants, shared 
everything in common, and were 
equally destitute of money, natural 
affections, amusement, or occupation. 
They amounted to about four thousand 
in number, existing for centuries with. 
out propagation, by the enrolment of 
candidates who sought repose from care, 
in utter solitude. ‘The present inhabi- 
tants of this convent-prison, vegetate 
in a state of monotonous existence, be- 
tween life and death, with a little more 
ofutility than their ancient predecessors, 
inasmuch as they administer to the 
convenience of the few adventurers 
led by curiosity to their secluded walls. 
For the rest, they dream over time in 
religious observances, in cultivating a 
small garden, planted with orange 
trees, and in feeding a colony of black- 
birds with yellow wings, who sing 
merrily, in spite of the surrounding 
gloom, and seem to have been pro- 
vided by Providence for the especial 
recreation of the simple fathers :— 

“ Yea, thus they live, if such can life be called, 

‘Where moving shadows mock the parts of men : 
Day follows day, and prayer succeeds to prayer, 


Bell echoes bell, till the last welcome summons, 
Which tolls an end to listless vacancy.”"* 


Here the worthy sheikh, Hamdan, 
suggested the necessity of adding to 
the escort, as the dangers and difficul- 
ties were now about to commence in 
earnest. ‘ ‘hou hast,” says he, ad- 
dressing the leader of the party, “many 
loaded mules, the sight of which is 
sure to excite the cupidity of the Be- 
douins we are likely to fall in with. 
Of course they must kill us all before 
they touch a single hair of your heads ; 
but our number is too small to keep a 
sufficient watch, night and day, and 
to defend thee, if need be, from such 
attacks as are likely to be directed 
against thy caravan. If thou dost not 
double the number on foot as well as 
on horseback, who march with me, 
assuredly we shall all perish. Now that 
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T have warned thee, choose what thou 
wilt do.” ‘There was no mistaking the 
announcement, which was much more 
straightforward and intelligible than 
Count Nesselrode’s recent manifestoes. 
An answer in the affirmative was return- 
ed at once, and with the following dawn 
the reinforcement arrived. The expe- 
dition now constituted a little army, 
ready to join battle with any predatory 
tribe that might be rash enough to as- 
sail them. On the evening of the 
same day they reached the shores of 
the Asphaltic lake, descending by a dif- 
ficult pass from the mountains of Ca- 
naan, and pitched their tents by the 
side of a spring, called Ayn-el-Rhoueyr 
(the brook of the little morass). The 
weather was warm, the air extremely 
pure; and, when the moon added her 
light to that of the stars,—the sea, the 
camp, and the surrounding scenery 
completed a panorama so striking and 
picturesque, that all felt deeply moved, 
and gazed in ceaseless admiration on a 
spectacle so new to wondering Pa- 
risians. The tricolor flag was hoisted 
over one of the tents, astonished, no 
doubt, at flying for the first time on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. But the stars 
and stripes of America had already pre- 
ceded the national banner of republican 
France, as displayed from the boats of 
Captain Lynch, in his maritime expedi- 
tion. For more than twenty nights De 
Saulcy and his companions encamped on 
the shores and in the neighbourhood 
of this dreaded lake, without accident 
or malady—generally in places where 
there was no lack of fresh water, ve- 
getation, or animal life, and sometimes 
in spots of surpassing loveliness. Their 
course is accurately laid down in the 
map which forms a frontispiece to the 
second volume, taken at the time by 
compass and mathematical observation. 
The ruins of Masada, to which he as- 
cended with much toil and danger, and 
in the neighbourhood of which he saw, 
and distinctly traced, the remains of 
the siege works constructed by the 
Roman army under Silva, are de- 
scribed with a minuteness and accu- 
racy which will afford the reader equal 
pleasure and information. The history 
of the celebrated fortress, the defence 
and self-sacrifice of Eleazer and his de- 
voted garrison, the actual site and 
existing remains, are little known and 
seldom referred to, although subjects 
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of undying interest. The passage in 
which they are treated of is one of the 
most prominent sections in the present 
work, but the entire extract is too 
long for the limits ofa review, and 
mutilation or compression would de- 
stroy it. Many conflicting assertions 
as regards the Dead Sea, without im- 
mediate reference to the great disco- 
very of the overthrown cities, and se- 
veral contradictory legends, may now 
be considered as finally disposed of. 
There are no pestilential vapours which 
render it impossible to breathe or live. 
The climate is not worse than the ave- 
rage of places in the same latitude, 
nor more affected by incidental objec- 
tions. There are trees and verdure in 
the neighbourhood, and on the shore, 
birds singing in the thickets, and 
sometimes resting on the waves, in- 
sects under the stones, and flying in 
the air, with flowers and shrubs amongst 
the tall reeds, and twining round the 
volcanic rocks, The fruit which turns 
to ashes is an idle exaggeration, and 
the alleged impossibility of horses wad- 
ing through the waters, or of man or 
animals swimming on them without 
turning over, in consequence of the un- 
natural density which would make 
them lose their balance, constitutes a 
wild fable, resting on no foundation, 
and which, like many other fallacies, 
has been repeated at pleasure, without 
contradiction—thus acquiring progres- 
sive and increasing currency in the nar- 
ratives of succeeding travellers. Some 
of Captain Lynch's party bathed in the 
lake without difficulty or mischievous 
consequences, although the bath was 
unpleasant and unrefreshing. Pliny 
states that certain rich Romans had 
water from this sea conveyed to them 
to bathe in, under the impression that 
it possessed medicinal qualities. M. 
De Saulcy and his companions crossed 
on horseback from the northern point 
to the small island called Redjom-Loath 
(Lot’s wall of stones), a distance of 
one hundred yards in shallow water. 
But it is equally certain that the Dead 
Sea contains no fish, and that none 
could live there, if the experiment of 
introducing them were tried. Fresh 
water fish of a small species, and a 
few shells are occasionally washed down 
by the violence of the winter torrents, 
but are thrown back upon the beach 
by re-action, and are found dead and 
decomposed. The water itself is more 
nauseous than can be easily imagined, 
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and totally unfit to drink, as the fol- 
lowing description will show :— 


“We have a favourable opportunity of 
testing the quality of the water of the Dead 
Sea, at this particular spot (the south point), 
and we are too conscientious not to take ad- 
vantage of it. One of our Bedouins goes to 
fill two bottles as a sample. I scarcely be- 
lieve the world produces any water more 
abominably offensive, although clear and 
limpid in appearance. At first it seems to 
have the taste of ordinary salt water; but 
in less than a second it acts with such nau- 
seous effect upon the lips, the tongue, and 
the palate, that your stomach instantly re- 
jects it with insufferable disgust. It seems 
to be a compound of salt, coloquintida, and oil, 
with the additional property of inflicting an 
acute sensation of burning. In vain you 
clear your mouth of this horrible liquid; it 
acts so violently on the mucous system that 
the taste remains for many minutes, causing 
at the same time a painful contraction of the 
throat. The water of the Dead Sea at the 
northern point is atrociously bitter and salt, 
but it is lemonade in comparison with what 
we so rashly tasted at Rabath-el-Djamous.” 


On one occasion the party were un- 
fortunate enough to select an encamp- 
ing ground, where there was no water. 
The case was desperate, but without 
remedy ; so they summoned their phi- 
losophy, and resigned themselves to 
the chance of hydrophobia. The Be- 
douins of the escort were furnished 
with more to eat, as there was nothing 
to drink, and the evening passed on 
more merrily than might have been ex- 
pected. The description is animated 
and characteristic :-— 


“The ground is parched and arid—rocks, 
which seem to have been toasted for ages, 
excorie and fragments of lava; such are 
the components of this attractive soil, the 
aspect of which would alone suffice to make 
patience itself irritable and thirsty. It may 
be readily supposed that our dinner passes 
heavily ; but, to our surprise, when night 
comes on, we hear our whole suite singing. 
Truly miraculous is the effect of a supple- 
mental ration of flour and cil on the heart of 
a Bedouin! The fellows are as gay and joy- 
ous as if each had drank a bottle of cham- 
pagne. They dance as well as sing. Let us 
hasten to enjoy this curious sight. The 
dance our Arabs are executing is called the 
‘sword dance.’ Eight performers, holding 
each other by the arms, but with their hands 
thrown forward, chant a burden, which is 
repeated ad libitum. The four on the right 
begin. They clap their hands in cadence, 
whilst swinging their bodies either from right 
to left, or backwards and forwards, When 
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they have done, the four on the left repeat 
the same words, clap their hands in the same 
manner, and perform exactly the same con- 
tortions. Fronting them stands another 
actor, who is silent, and keeps time with the 
blade of his sword striking against the faces 
of the singers. Sometimes he advances upon 
them, when they draw back; then he ree 
treats in turn, and they advance on him, 
bending down, and almost crouching to the 
ground. As they spring up, they send forth 
a shrill, guttural cry, which gives a fiendish 
effect to the whole performance. As the 
singing and dancing become more and more 
energetic, their faces assume an expression 
of increased ferocity ; and after half-an-hour 
of this strange exercise, they resemble so 
many wild monsters, anticipating a projected 
murder, This spectacle, witnessed by night, 
in such a place, and by the light of the bi- 
vouac fires, is highly exciting, as much to 
ourselves, as to our Bedouins, who remind 
us of red Indians and their savage pastime. 
Those who are not engaged in singing, ac- 
company with their hands. The Khatib 
himself — their chaplain-in-ordinary —leads 
the choristers; and Meidany is the actor 
with the sword, at the same time gathering 
up the skirt of his gown with his left hand, 
that his rapid motions may meet with no 
impediment. 

“This performance has already lasted a 
whole hour, when our moukri, Schariar, 
takes the place of Meidany, and exhibits his 
artistic skill. Never was sabre handled with 
such dexterity ; he seems surrounded with a 
circle of steel, so rapid are the rotations of 
his blade in every direction. Meidany is 
but a novice, when compared to Schariar. 
But the ‘sword dance’ soon finishes, and 
our moukri, who is well known as a choice 
spirit, and the most accomplished vocalist of 
Beyrout, volunteers a succession of songs, as 
highly flavoured with salt as the waters of 
the Dead Sea, embellishing the words with 
most expressive gestures. The enthusiasm 
of the Bedouins exceeds all bounds. Their 
sun-burnt faces gleam with rapturous admi- 
ration, and Schariar’s unrivalled exhibition 
is greeted with loud bursts of applause.” 


After having reached the shore, and 
travelled along it for some distance, it 
became suddenly impassable. Ac- 
cording to the report of the shiekh 
Hamdan, nothing was left but to climb 
the mountains again, and occupy two 
days at least in winding through the 
desert of Canaan to reach a point not 
four leagues distant in a direct line. 
It was useless to remonstrate. On 
this new route they traversed in safety 
a defile appropriately named Break- 
neck Valley, and which, by way of en- 
couragement, the Arabs informed 
them, the army of Ibrahim Pacha es- 
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caped from with moderate loss. An 
hour carried them over fifty yards, as 
narrow and slippery as the bridge of 
Al Sirat, which all true Mohammedans 
must pass before they enter Paradise, 
and where a single false step would 
have terminated their travels for ever. 
Passing a well, renowned in name, but 


without water, they reached Ayn- 
Djedy, the scriptural Engedi, and 


found themselves in an enchanting 
oasis, with an abundant spring, birds 
warbling harmoniously in a grove of 
trees bending under attractive- looking 
fruit, and an unknown vegetation, 
beautiful and variegated as fancy can 
imagine. The reader must not sup- 
pose that this luxuriant landscape is a 
prevailing feature, but a very unusual 
exception. Here they were visited by 
another powerful shiekh, whose pro- 
tection they were obliged to propitiate 
by a subsidy and the engagement of 
another addition to their escort ; thus 
ascertaining that the worthy Hs umdan, 
when he represented the road along 
the coast as impractic: ible, was, in his 
anxiety for their safety, equally desi- 
rous of obtaining a job for a friend. 
He began to mistr ust his own power, and 
almost repented of his engagements, 
The description of these new allies can 
scarcely be omitted :— 


“The shiekh, Dhaif-oullah-Abou Daouk, 
who is a mighty personage, lording it 
absolutely over all the country we are about 
to travel through, is a tall fellow, nearly six 
feet high. He looks sixty, though strong 
and muscular as a bull. His brown face is 
smiling; his cheeks plump; his nose acqui- 
line; his mouth enormous. When he un- 
folds it, three or four teeth, as long as the 
keys of a piano, and rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto, protrude at least half aninch. His 
voice is hoarse ; his eyes bloodshot, and af- 
fected by acute ophthalmia—a valuable ob- 
servation! I will cure the sbickh with 
some Regent’s pomatum, and expect ever 
after to become his dearest friend. The 
costume of the desert monarch is shabby in 
the extreme. His gown is threadbare ; his 
cloak no better; his turban scarcely retains 
any distinguishable colour; and his bvots, 
originally red, are in a state of dilapidation 
painful to contemplate. Another happy dis- 
covery. Here is a ready opportunity to dis- 
pose of a complete equipment from our 
stores, and another avenue to the affections 
of the honourable shiekh. On his right 
hand sits his brother, a fine old man, with 
the expression of a benevolent bandit; al- 
ways smiling, while his large black eyes em- 
brace your whole person. The dress of this 
magnate consists of a ragged shirt, a cloak, 
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and turban equally tattered, and a pair of 
boots in even worse condition than those of 
Abou-Daouk. It is quite evident a second 
suit of clothes will be in speedy requisition. 

“Let us pass to the two others, I am 
much mistaken if the first is not the cun- 
ningest old rogue within thirty leagues, His 
nose and lips are thin; his eyes black, and 
piercing as a terrier’s; his body as lean as 
that of a cuckoo. The second, a tall, trucu- 
lent-looking fellow, between thirty and 
forty. A glance convinces me that he would 
strangle both father and mother for twenty 
piastres.” 


They soon, however, became sworn 
friends, as they generally did with all 
the Arabs enlisted in their service. 
Towards the close of the expedition, 
the chief of the Beni-Sakhars had 
conceived such an affection for De 
Saulcy, that he proposed to adopt him 
as a brother of the tribe, to instal him 
as a shiekh, and to endow him with 
three wives, chosen from the fairest 
daughters of the race. He resisted 
the offer, and with little reluctance 
when he had seen the rival goddesses 
who were likely to have entered into 
the competition. 

Travelling along thelineof shore from 
the mouth of the Kedron, on the north. 
west, to that of the Arnon, in the east- 
ern land of the Amorites, or more 
than three-quarters of the whole cir- 
cumference of the sea, they struck in- 
land to the south, and ventured boldly 
into Karak, the modern capital 
of Moab, a den of thieves and cut- 
throats, where their escort prophesied 
to them that they would all be plun- 
dered and slain, but from which dan- 
ger they escaped with their usual good 
fortune. They then returned by a 
different route, and passed successively 
through the ruins of Zeboim, Sodom, 
Zoar, and Admah, never before identi- 
fied, or believed to be in existence, but 
palpable and traceable in their full ex- 
tent, placed exactly where Scriptural 
and aed authorities combine to 
place them, evidently reduced to their 
present state by volcanic agency and 
the effect of fire, and exceeding in an- 
tiquity the earliest of the pyramids. 
These were flourishing cities, prior to 
the birth of Abraham, and as far back 
as two thousand years before the 
Christian era. Such extraordinary 
facts will only be admitted upon evi- 
dence of the clearest and most conclu- 
sive nature ; and this evidence is amply 
supplied in the present instance. It 
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may be disputed, as the most self-evi- 
dent truths are open to contradiction, 
but cannot be set aside or shaken, ex- 
cept by those who are predetermined to 
be convinced by no evidence whatever. 
The disciples of Hume and infidelity 
point with a triumphant air to his 
vaunted argument, that human tes- 
timony is insuflicient to establish a 
miracle, inasmuch as it is more pro- 
bable that men should lie, than that 
an aberration from the laws of nature 
should ever take place. ‘The sophistry 
has been disproved a thousand times, 
and confutes itself in the simple fact, 
that none of these fulse philosophers 
can account, from natural causes, for 
the reasoning faculty with which they 
are endowed, which raises them above 
the brute creation, and is, in itself, a 
miracle of the most stupendous quality. 
Thus, people are ever ready to deny 
what they have long accustomed them- 
selves to consider impossible, and to 
regard the propounders of new theories 
as impostors or enthusiasts. That 
they are sometimes cither, or both, is 
equally certain; but where facts are 
alleged as the basis of conclusions, a 
fair comparison of the value of wit- 
nesses is the only just mode of settling 
the question. As farasourown judgment 
is concerned, we think the arguments 
of M. de Saulcy, in support of his dis- 
coveries, are unanswerable; and as 
they are supported by many credible 
and intelligent corroborators, they will 
force their way, and establish them- 
selves, despite the ordinary torrent of 
opposition. It will be observed, all 
through M. de Saulcy’s volumes, that 
he lays great stress on the value of 
tradition, and the similarity between 
ancient and modern names—two points 
of extreme importance in a country 
where nothing has changed, and where 
the influence of successive fashions and 
improvements has ever been unfelt and 
unknown. While he clearly establishes 
the ruins of the cities of the Pentapo- 
lis, our author denies the pillar of salt 
which Captain Lynch saw and de- 
scribes, as being what the American 
officer evidently implies—the identical 
pillar into which Lot’s wife was trans- 
formed, and which Josephus says he 
had seen with his own eyes. The 
Djebel-Esdoum, or salt mountain of 
Sodom, situated at the extreme south 
of the Dead Sea, crumbles down after 
the heavy rains of winter, and forms 
detached pyramidal columns, which are 
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numerous or few, according to the 
action of the weather. Had the Ame- 
rican officer visited the spot in the 
rainy season, the French traveller says 
he would have discovered a hundred 
Lot’s wives as easily as one. The po- 
sition of this pillar, retreating back 
towards the ascent of the mountain, 
certainly cannot agree with the route 
pursued by Lot and his family, when 
escaping from Sodom to Zoar. It must 
have stood detached on the plain be- 
tween the two cities ; and if they were 
buried under the Asphaltic lake, as 
Captain Lynch, adopting the received 
theory, supposes, the pillar must have 
been submerged along with them. But 
there they are, still on the ground, 
which has never been covered over by 
the waters of the sea; and the disap- 

arance of the pillar is accounted for 
ls De Saulcy, on a very apparent 
and probable process. 

Speculators on the Royal Exchange 
will smile incredulously at the idea of 
contracting a loan in the deserts of 
Arabia; yet the French travellers con- 
trived to effect this miracle, which is 
quite as novel and surprising as any they 
have placed on record. Their treasury, 
from repeated drains, had fallen into 
a consumption, so that they ran a con- 
siderable risk of returning to Jerusa- 
lem without their clothes, even if they 
were fortunate enough to return at all, 
which at one time seemed a very un. 
likely contingency. There was attach- 
ed to the caravan a cattle-dealer, called 
Mohammed-el-Quodsy, who was on his 
way to Karak, with the intention of 
purchasing sheep, as a mercantile trans- 
action. He carried with him a bag of 
2000 piastres in gold, to which he ex- 
pected to add eight hundred, by the sale 
of the said sheep. De Saulcy proposed 
to borrow his two thousand piastres, 
and to give him in exchange two thou- 
sand eight hundred on the day when 
they re-entered Jerusalem. He agreed 
willingly to the proposal, but an awk- 
ward dilemma arose—a good Mussul- 
man cannot lend money on interest— 
the Koran positively forbids it. It was, 
therefore, necessary to hit on some con- 
trivance tocheatthe Prophet; and thus 
the delicate negotiation was reconciled 
to the consciences of the contracting 
parties. Mohammed, the cattle-dealer, 
sold his horse to Matteo, the drago- 
man, for a thousand piastres, and Mat- 
teo resold it back to him for two hun- 
dred, which established a balance of 
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eight hundred in favour of Mohammed. 
All the Imans of the Mosque of 
Omar could not find this to be usury ; 
it was a fair exchange on a clear un- 
derstanding. ‘This sum Matteo bound 
himself to pay at Jerusalem, in the 
manner and at the date prescribed. 
The double bargain was concluded 
with many graspings of the hands, de- 
livered in token of mutual good faith. 
A bill for two thousand piastres was 
delivered to Mohammed, to be paid at 
the banker's, on demand, and he forth- 
with relinquished his bag of gold, which 
soon changed masters again, and dis- 
persed itself amongst the insatiable 
Bedouins. 

Crossing the dangerous swamp of the 
Sabk-hah, saturated with the heavy 
rains, and in danger of being swallow- 
ed up in the mud at every step, they 
surmounted this dreaded defile, with 
one or two false alarms, and the actual 
loss of a horse and a donkey; and, halt- 
ing for a night at Hebron, re-entered 
Jerusalem, on the 25th of January, in 
excellent health and spirits, glowing 
with the successful issue of their jour- 
ney. They found the deaths of the 
whole party had been confidently re- 
ported for a week, with many inge- 
nious particulars, sufficiently distress. 
ing to their friends, who, being without 
eertain information, knew not what to 
believe or apprehend. Here the Abbé 
Michon rejoined the party, having seen 
the younger De Saulcy embark at 
Beyrout in a satisfactory state of 
health. The first portion of the jour- 
ney was now accomplished. They had 
been absent from Jerusalem only twen- 
ty days, and their discoveries had ex- 
ceeded their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The table inserted at page 456, 
vol. i., showsan enumeration of fourteen 
important Bible localities in the land of 
the Moabites, now for the first time es- 
tablished and identified. On the 5th of 
February, M. de Sauley and his party 
again left Jerusalem, to visit the banks 
of the Jordan, and investigate the 
northern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
where he had the additional good for- 
tune of discovering and identifying the 
site and ruins of Gomorrah, extend- 
ing over the space of four continuous 
miles. A glance at the map will show 
the exact position of this city, nearly 
opposite to Sodom, at the southern 
apy of the lake, and separated from it 

y a distance exceeding seventy miles. 
Dr. Robinson passed very near these 
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ruins, but missed them by keeping 
too near to the water's edge, thus leav- 
ing to M. de Saulcy the honour of the 
discovery which he might have antici- 
pated. On the evening of the 5th, 
they reached Jericho, and encamped in 
a spot covered with a luxuriant ver- 
dure, adorned by myriads of beautiful 
flowers, and under the softest sky that 
can be found in the world. The whole 
population of the village, as might be 
supposed, crowded round the strangers 
in eager curiosity, but they were per- 
fectly inoffensive in manner, and ap- 
peared to seek nothing bey ond the plea- 
sure of admiring them at their ease. 
In the evening they were treated with 
a theatrical exhibition, of a very ori- 
ginal character :— 


‘* After our meal, we hear singing amongst 
our Arabs; and as we have retained a fa- 
vourable remembrance of the evening at Seb- 
beh, we hurry from our tents to participate 
once more in national Bedouin recreations. On 
this occasion our expectations are more than 
realised: and we witness a real burlesque 
drama, executed by some young lads, dressed 
in strange-looking rags, with false hair and 
false beards, made oftow. I must decline 
treating my readers to the minute details of 
the performance, or a full programme of the 
piece exhibited before us, and shall merely 
observe that one of the two actors is killed by 
the other, and remains stretched upon his 
back, refusing to return to life at the entrea- 
ties of his murderer, who thereupon makes a 
show of the most violent despair. He plucks 
out the hair of his false beard, scatters sand 
and ashes upon his head, strikes his face and 
chest with innocuous blows, and then cries, 
groans, and howls in rotation; he shakes 
the dead man, pulling the body about 
in every direction, and bitterly deplor- 
ing his poverty, that leaves him un- 
able to provide for the funeral of the deceas- 
ed. On this a begging-box goes round, and 
the rogue pockets a harvest of piastres, still 
incessantly repeating his lamentations and 
contortions of despair. What most particu- 
larly struck and surprised me was, that 
the spectators appeared not in the least scan- 
‘lalised by this fellow’s jesting with Mussul- 
man devotions, and that they cid not break 
his bones at once, in payment of the unseem- 
ly sacrilege. The Bedouins, then, it ap- 
pears, are beginning to turn prayers into ri- 
dicule—a certain symptom of advanced civi- 
lisation. I question whether buffoons would 
have dared to venture on this license before 
the Egyptian sovereignty. When our knave 
has gathered in all the retribution money 
he can expect to filch, he snatches a live 
firebrand from the bivouac fire, in front of 
which the farce is going on ; he brings it as 
close as possible to the back of the deceased, 
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who revives immediately at this stirring con- 
tact. Then commences between the two a 
furious dance, with accompaniments of kicks 
and blows, and the piece is over. Altoge- 
ther I found it amusing enough, but the 
assisting Arabs showed by their shouts of joy, 
and continual bursts of laughter, the absorb- 
ing interest with which they witnessed this 
humorous exhibition, performed in the open 
air. Such is a fair specimen of the Bedouin 
drama, and we are all satisfied with having 
gratified our curiosity by the trifling sacri- 
fice of a few piastres.” 


M. de Sauley finds great difficult 
in satisfying himself as to the exact si- 
tuation of Mount Pisgah, where Moses 
died, and in reconciling the passages 
which mention this locality. Hein. 
troduces a long dissertation on the 
subject, and compares the evidence 
with patient research. Again the si- 
milarity of names presents itself, and 
the modern Djeba Fechkah appears 
to offer the required identity; but 
there are still some discrepancies which 
prevent him from forming his decision 
with the same assured conviction as in 
other cases. ‘This second excursion 
occupied only four days, and on the 
8th of February the party returned to 
Jerusalem. ‘The wet weather, which 
had now set in with determined per- 
severance, confined them within the 
cells of the Casa Santa for nearly a fort- 
night. Such was the effect of the 
heavy rains, that nearly forty houses 
were undermined and thrown down, 
and the streets in many places barri- 
caded by broken walls. When the 
sun, at intervals, exhibited the faintest 
ray, they made their escape into the 
country, and traversed the plain of 
Esdraélon, regardless of the bogs, in 
the ardour of antiquarian research. 
All that portion of the second volume 
which contains an archeological review 
of the monuments of the Holy City 
is most valuable, and contains much 
information entirely new ; while, at the 
same time, it corrects many erroneous 
and ill-founded suppositions of earlier 
writers — additional instances of mis- 
takes perpetuated without investigation, 
and adopted on very slender authority, 
The Qbour-el-Molouk,, or. ** Tombs of 
the Kings,” a funereal monument ofthe 
greatest magnificence, we think M. de 
Saulcy proves incontestibly to be the 
place where the monarchs of the house 
of David were interred. None but a 
royal dynasty could have furnished the 
funds necessary for this expensive un- 
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dertaking ; and the Scriptural passages 
on which, as usual, he relies for the 
basisand structure of his arguments, ac- 
cord with most remarkable coincidence 
with the actual distribution of the 
building, which has never before been 
examined or described with such care- 
ful accuracy. A correct ground plan 
is given, and the measurement of the 
different chambers set down with mi- 
nute precision. 

Jerusalem is, beyond all question, 
the most interesting city in the world ; 
whether described by the ordinary tra- 
veller, who seeks to gratify general cu. 
riosity ; the professed antiquarian who 
desires to instruct others, while he 
increases his own knowledge; or the 
religious pilgrim, whose devotion glows 
with warmer ardour, and whose faith 
expands as he traverses the Via Dolo. 
rosa, ascends to Calvary, and looks 
around upon the scene of the hallowed 
catastrophe by which the redemption 
of man was consummated. In com- 
paring the works of the different 
writers who have visited Judea, we 
are struck with the varieties of opinion 
they exhibit, and the doubts expressed 
with regard to many existing monu- 
ments, the correct identity of which 
has never yet been established. M. de 
Saulcy has cleared up many of these 
doubts by a more minute personal in- 
vestigation than that of his predeces- 
sors, to whose researches he renders 
ample justice, while, at the same time, 
he claims, on powerful evidence, to 
have corrected their errors and sup- 
plied their omissions, Amongst the 
objects of investigation to which he 
particularly directed himself, and con. 
cerning which he has given us much 
information both new “and valuable, 
are, in addition to the Tombs of the 
Kings, the enclosure of the Temple, the 
remains of the original walls con- 
structed by Solomon, the tomb of the 
Prophets, the tombs of the valleys of 
Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, the monoli- 
thic monument of Siloam (which has 
never been described before), the tomb 
of the Judges (one of the most magnifi- 
cent funereal structures in the Holy 
City, previously examined by Williams, 
to whose plan the present writer has 
added many important particulars) ; 
the tomb of the family of Herod, of 
Helena, queen. of Adiabene, and her 
son Izates ; of the High Priest John, 
and of Alexander Janneus, the arcade 
of the “Ecce Homo,” the towers, gates, 
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and various fountains and pools, com- 
memorated in sacred and profane his- 
tory, and of all of which ample and 
undeniable vestiges are still apparent. 
When we consider that the greater 
number of these constructions date back 
nearly three thousand years, or half 
the period of the world’s existence, 
since it was newly fashioned out of pre- 
existing materials for the reception of 
man, we can scarcely wonder that 
some readers are sceptical as to this re- 

mote antiquity, and consider that the 
enthusiasm of the learned investigator 
has overlaid his sober reason, and led 
him to wander a little in the regions of 
imagination. More thanoneof his bre- 
thren of the institute have attacked his 
conclusions, and disputed their accu- 
racy ; but without, at the same time, 
proposing more acceptable ones to sup- 
ply their places. To those who dispute 
his facts, he answers readily, go and 
disprove or verify them by personal 
examination. To others, who only 
deny his arguments, he says, show 
me more solid ones, and I give up 
my own views to adopt yours. ‘Good 
reasons must perforce give place to 
better ;” but, hitherto, the opponents 
of M. de Saulcy, have confined them- 
selves to contradiction without proof. 
He maintains his opinions stoutly, but 
without assumptive arrogance, and 
winds up with the following general 
observations, which may be received 
without offence even by professed op- 
ponents :— 

“T have now finished the exhmination of 
all the ancient monuments, which I had lei- 
sure to study during my three different so- 
journs in Jerusalem. No doubt, many readers 
will think I have devoted too many pages to 
tedious discussions concerning ruins which 
they may be disposed to consider as being of 
small importance. But I cannot, I confess, 
coincide with this severe judgment. When 
treating of a city like Jerusalem, the birth- 
place of our religious faith, and the theatre 
of the greatest event that ever took place 
upon earth, I cannot allow that a conscien- 
tious discussion of a point, the most trifling 
in appearance, can ever be considered as su- 
perfluous. To those who think so, I reply— 
‘Shut up my book, it was not written for 
you.’ To those who approve of my endea~ 
vours to throw light upon facts, that were 
still buried in obscurity, I will say—*‘ Do as 
I have done ; go and examine for yourselves ; 
lay aside readily pre-conceived theories, fan- 
cifully elaborated in the corner of a study. 
The best descriptive book that ever was 
written is not worth an hour spent in re- 
connoitring the ground. If, however, your 
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circumstances will not allow you to do so, 
be thankful to the traveller who, without 
any prejudices, without any system chosen 
beforehand, has encountered fatigue and 
danger, to gather a harvest of facts, which he 
now gives to the public, in the hope that 
they may be fairly discussed, of course, and 
interpreted honestly; but, also, that they 
may be received with some little sentiment 
of gratitude.’ ” 


We have mentioned above the 
** Monolithic Monument of Siloam,” a 
very remarkable specimen of early ar- 
chitecture still remaining entire, and 
the remote antiquity of which can never 
be questioned. M. de Saulcy is the 
first to have discovered and described 
this ancient structure, which is the 
more extraordinary as it lies in a com- 
mon thoroughfare, strikingly visible to 
the eyes of every passer-by. An exact 
engraving is given at page 245 of the 
second volume. Either this has been 
a tomb, or a religious edifice. If a 
tomb, it must be traced back to the 
Jebusites, who occupied the territory 
of Jerusalem before the arrival of the 
Israelites, and who never were entirel 
expelled. If a sacellum, or dune, 
dedicated to religious purposes, M. de 
Saulcy conceives it to have been erect- 
ed by King Solomon for the use of his 
wife, the Egyptian princess, daughter 
of Pharaoh, and who could not have 
been permitted either to dwell or wor- 
ship her strange gods within the sacred 
precincts of Mount Zion. The monu- 
ment, in form and decoration, bears a 
true resemblance to the smaller Egyp- 
tian monolithic ediculi, which are to be 
seen in more than one museum. ‘The 
cornice by which it is covered coincides 
exactly with that of one of the Ninivite 
structures, dug out by M. Botta from 
the ruins of Khorsabad, with this dif- 
ference only, that the Assyrian build- 
ing is on a more extensive scale. M. 
de Saulcy supports his opinion by a 
reference to some very apposite texts 
of Scripture, which bear directly on the 
oint. This singular edifice consists 
of a single block of stone, detached on 
three sides only, the fourth, or rear face, 
resting against, and connected with the 
original mass of rock. The entrance 
is to the westward. The interior of 
the building is now full of filth, used 
as litter by some of the peasants of 
the village, which renders it extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact form 
and dimensions. The door, opening 
through a wall ten inches thick, leads 
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into a small square antechamber of 
two and a half feet on each side, at 
the further end of which another small 
low door, two feet wide, opens through 
a second wall, also ten inches thick. 
This door leads into another square 
room, of rather more than seven feet 
on each side, containing, in the left 
and rear walls, at a height of about two 
feet three inches above the ground, 
two arched recesses. The wall on the 
right is quite naked. Assuredly we 
have here a building too small for a 
chapel, and more resembling a tomb, 
which is still further corroborated by 
the fact of the excavations and the 
arched recesses, which resemble the 
receptacles for coflins, or stone sarco- 
phagi, so frequently recurring in the 
previous description of the Tombs of 
the Kings. The “Mount of Scandal” 
also points out the place where Solomon 
built heathen temples for his foreign 
wives, as the name was adopted from that 
circumstance. ‘The close similarity of 
the cornices connects the Judaic monu- 
ment with that of Nineveh. The archi- 
tects who planned both had manifestly 
studied in the same school, and learned 
the same principles. The one was an As- 
syrian, who lived at least six hundred 
and twenty-five years before the Chris- 
tian era; the other was neither Greek 
nor Roman, and must have lived prior 
to, and not after, the introduction of 
the classic models. Under any cir- 
cumstances of identification, the monu- 
ment is a great curiosity, and one of 
the most novel results of M. de Saulcy’s 
active researches. We take leave of 
Jerusalem, with a short extract, em- 
bodying a coup d’ail from the highest 
point of the Mount of Olives :— 


“From this summit, as from that of the 
Ascension, the view is surpassingly fine, and 
I doubt if the world can produce another 
to be compared with it. To the westward, 
you behold Jerusalem, the scene of the most 
marvellous event that ever took place upon 
earth, and the range of hills extending be- 
yond towards the sea; to the southward, the 
plain leading to Bethlehem ; at your feet the 
valley of Hinnom, the valley of the Kedron 
(which takes the name of Ouad-en-Nar, as 
soon as it leaves the valley of Hinnom), 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat ; to the north- 
ward the ridges rising successively over each 
other, like the steps of a ladder, in the direc- 
tion of Naplouse ; and, lastly, behind you, 
the desert of Judaa, the valley of the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea looking like an immense cal- 
dron, full of molten lead; and still further 
on, the dark, rigid outline of the a 
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of Moab and Ammon. This is a spectacle 
one might gaze on for ever with the deepest 
emotion, and which cannot be left without re- 
gret, often turning back to enjoy the sensation 
it gives birth to, as loug as possible.” 


There are views more extensive and 
sublime in natural grandeur and ex- 
panded proportions; such, for instance, 
as that developed by the rising sun 
from the cone of Etna, which we once 
witnessed with rapture in early youth, 
in all the unclouded radiance of a Me- 
diterranean atmosphere. But there is 
nothing which can compete with this, 
in the local associations, in the thoughts 
produced, the feelings excited, and 
the impressions stamped for ever after 
on the tablet of memory. 

On the 2Ilst February, 1851, De 
Saulcy and his party left Jerusalem, 
proverding by their former route to 

amaria, now Sebastieh, the examina- 
tion of which place they had postponed 
until their return. Here their disco- 
veries were much more important than 
they had anticipated. Vast ruins cover 
the site of the capital of the Kings of 
Israel, and the ancient temple of the 
Samaritans, built by Sanballat, under 
permission of Alexander the Great, 
more than three hundred years before 
the Christian era, is still traceable in 
its fullest extent. A ground-plan of 
this enormous ruin forms the frontis- 
piece to the first volume of the present 
work. The temple has been observed 
before, but has never until now been 
measured or identified. Dr. Robin- 
son considers it a Roman fortress; 
but the learned divine, in this in- 
stance, has wandered from his usual 
accuracy. The attentive reader of 
De Sauley’s volumes will be forced 
to admit that his conclusion is the 
sounder one, and that his accurate 
survey of the Samaritan temple is 
in itself a sufficient reward for the la- 
borious and expensive journey he had 
so successfully accomplished. Our au- 
thor writes in raptures of the situation 
of Samaria, and lauds the good taste 
of the kings of Israel in fixing the me- 
tropolis of their dominions on this en- 
chanting spot. He was rather pressed 
for time, but strongly recommends this 
locality to the notice of future travel- 
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lers willing to employ their money and 
labour to profitable advantage. The ex- 
pense of digging here would be exceed- 
ingly moderate; as, even at Nineveh, 
so much more distant, and beset with 
obstacles, it is far less than might 
be supposed.* It appears certain, that 
if any scientific inquirer would devote a 
few days to Sebastich, securing, in the 
first instance, the good-will of the in- 
habitants (easily obtained by the never- 
failing buckshish), he could not fail to 
make archeological discoveries of the 
highest importance. 

Passing by Zerayn, which has suc- 
ceeded to the Jezréel of the Bible, and 
traversing a most delightful country, 
consisting of valleys and meadows, well 
watered and blooming with cultivation, 
the travellers reached Nazareth, and 
were a second time received with warm 
hospitality by the Fathers at the con- 
vent of the CasaNova. Nazareth is still 
celebrated for the unrivalled beauty of 
its environs, the Cave of the Annun- 
ciation, and the loveliness of the wo- 
men. The fair Nazarenes have long 
been distinguished for their personal 
attractions. Antoninus the Martyr 
wrote, in the sixth century, that there 
were in Nazareth a number of women 
exceedingly beautiful, who pretended 
that they had been blessed with this 
precious gift by the Virgin Mary. M. 
de Saulcy does not undertake to say 
whether the holy virgin has had any- 
thing to do with the beauty of the 
Christian and Mahommedan women at 
present living in Nazareth; but he 
warmly asserts that this beauty is not 
imaginary, and that the fair possessors 
have every reason to be proud of the 
distinction. From Nazareth, they 
journeyed on to Kafr-Kenna, which lo- 
cality, in opposition to the judgment 
of the Rev. Dr. Robinson, De Sauley 
maintains to be the Cana of Galilee, 
where the first miracle of our Saviour 
was performed. As usual, he main- 
tains his opinion by a chain of logical 
argument, deduced from Scriptural 
passages, and based on personal ex- 
amination of the place, an advantage 
of which Robinson omitted to avail 
himself, and decided in favour of 
another and a neighbouring locality, 
Kana-el-Djalil, pointed out to him 


* By the society now forming under the auspices of Prince Albert, to prosecute the dis- 
coveries of Layard, it is calculated that ten thousand pounds will suffice for a year, to carry 


on excavations on a very extended scale. 
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in the far distance by his guide, and 
translated Cana of Galilee. ‘The 
words, Cana of Galilee,” says De 
Saulcy, “supposing even that the 
country of Galilee should ever have 
been called El-Djalil in Arabic, could 
never have been expressed by Kana- 
el-Djalil. This last word is positively 
an adjective, meaning great or illus- 
trious. I then most conscientiously 
declare that, according to my inter- 
pretation —and, I make bold to say, 
according to the interpretation of any 
native scholar — the words El-Djalil, 
in Arabic, cannot have any other 
meaning than that of Kana the Great, 
or Kana the Illustrious.” This is close 
reasoning against the reverend doctor, 
and shows how difficult it is for even 
the most diligent inquirer to be always 
right, and the danger of trusting to 
any secondary report. De Saulcy 
proves clearly that there were two 
Canas, and that Kafr-Kenna, and not 
Kana-el-Djalil (which latter cannot 
be made to agree with the Gospel of St. 
John), was the place of the miracle. 
«It is much to be regretted,” he ob- 
serves, ‘that this learned expositor 
(Dr. Robinson) should have neglected 
(I cannot guess for what reason) to 
visit Kafr-Kenna. By not studying 
this place de visu, he has exposed him- 
self to the charge of acting like a 
judge, who pronounces condemnation 
without hearing the case.” From 
Kafr-Kenna to Tabarich, they passed 
two spots, memorable in recent and 
medieval history—the village of Ech- 
Chedjara, at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
where, on the 16th of April, 1799, a 
handful of French soldiers, led by 
Bonaparte and Kleber, scattered a 
Turkish army of 25,000 men; and 
the plain of Hattin, where, in the 
eleventh century, King Guy de Lusig- 
nan and his gallant knights sustained 
and lost the disastrous battle with 
Saladin, which extinguished the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. 
y The modern Tabarieh is an ill-fated 
city, destined apparently to be conti- 
nually overthrown by earthquakes, as 
fast as it rises from the ruins of a pre- 
ceding catastrophe. Yet the inhabi- 
tants cling to their cherished locality, 
as the swallow builds his nest again 
where the first was destroyed, and the 
ant re-constructs his mound where the 
Plough or the harrow has dissipated 
is preceding labours. The Lake of 
Genesareth and the ruins of Tiberias 
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are attractive in themselves, and teem- 
ing with recollections. The feelings 
of the author, while contemplating 
this delightful spot, are eloquently ex- 
pressed in the subjoined passage :— 


“ We are now outside the walls of Taba- 
rieh. There is not a cloud in the sky! Every 
corner of the ground is decked with a lovely 
garment of plants and flowers ; everywhere ou 
the waters that reflect the azure sky, are 
thousands of water-fowl, flying, sporting, 
and diving. Before us lie the ruins of the 
Tiberias of Herod, levelled with the ground, 
and over which the plough passes with each 
succeeding year, displacing the innumerable 
shafts of columns that still rise above the 
fields. Where these columns terminate are 
now two or three decayed buildings, ruins of 
yesterday, built by Ibrahim Pacha, over 
the warm springs of Emmaus. In the far 
horizon lies the green valley of the Jordan, 
limited to the westward by the mountains 
of Judea, and to the eastward by the high 
lands of the country of the Ammonites ; and 
though last, not least, on the opposite side 
of the lake, are the rich and beautiful moun- 
tains of Haouran. In whatever direction 
you turn, you look on the soil marked by 
the footsteps of our Saviour and his beloved 
disciples, and the waters upon which they 
sailed; and all bright and glowing with 
the most translucent atmosphere. You 
may traverse the world without finding 
a panorama to compete with this. It was 
impossible to restrain our emotions while 
contemplating this magnificent creation of 
the Lord, this blessed and hallowed spot, 
where the Messiah has left at every step a 
token of his presence,” 


Having satisfied himself that he had 
discovered the ancient Tarichee in the 
modern Kedes, M. De Saulcy conti- 
nued his journey to Damascus, passing 
over the mountain ridge of the Anti- 
Libanus. Everywhere, except only on 
the highest land, he found ruins scat- 
tered profusely over the ground—some, 
of the most gigantic proportions, and 
extending without interval for several 
miles. Amongst them he identifies 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Dan, 
and Hazor, a vast city, the capital of 
Jabin, principal king of the land of 
Canaan, a metropolis built long before 
the days of Moses, first burnt by Jo- 
shua, and finally reduced by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, King of Babylon, to the 
state of desolation which it now pre- 
sents. Hazor must have been of enor- 
mous extent, and conveys the idea of 
having been inhabited by a race of 
giants, such as the Anakims, Emims, 
and Rephaims, who are expressly 
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mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
Our author and his companions gazed 
on these colossal vestiges with bewil- 
dered astonishment. ‘The Abbé Mi- 
chon was inclined to look upon them 
as antediluvian, an hypothesis in which 
De Saulcy is by no means disposed to 
coincide. On the 8th of March, they 
reached Damascus. The outward as- 
pect of this far-famed city, the pearl 
of the east, much disappointed them, 
but they were consoled by finding a 
superb hotel, with the most luxurious 
accommodation. The houses of Da- 
mascus are generally built of mud and 
plaster, and out of repair. The ‘Turks 
seldom attempt to arrest the encroach- 
ments of time, who thus operates as 
their most persevering enemy. Until 
a very recent date, all Christians were 
compelled to alight and cross the gate 
of Damascus on foot, but this humi- 
liating regulation no longer exists, 
having been abolished since 1850, by 
the energetic interference of M. De 
Ségur Duperron, the French consul. 
The ladies of Damascus are represented 
as being exceedingly handsome, but 
disfigured by ungraceful decorations, 
and a most defective style of costume. 
The following passage indicates a 
strange and primitive fashion, still 
universal amongst the female natives, 
and which shows itself everywhere as 
you approach the city :— 


“ This fashion is by no means a new one, 
since it can be traced back to the most re- 
mote antiquity ; I mean a small gold button, 
often ornamented with a turquoise, and 
which females insert into their nostrils, in 
imitation of a shirt-button. We learn some- 
thing on this subject from the Bible; when 
Abraham’s servant was sent into Mesopota- 
mia, to seek a wife for Isaac, the son of his 
master. Cohen translates the passage as 
follows: ‘I then put a ring to her face, and 
bracelets to her hands.’ The Hebrew text 
says literally, ‘I put the nezem to her nose, 
aud the bracelets to her hands.’ This word 
nezem has been translated by Mendelsohn, 
nose-bob, although the Septuagint had ren- 
dered it ear-drops. In the 22nd verse of the 
same chapter it is said, ‘And it came to 
pass, as the camels had done drinking, that 
the man took a golden ear-ring of half a 
shekel weight, and two bracelets for her 
hands of ten shekels weight of gold.’ The 
Samaritan text, after the mention of the 
first ornament, adds, ‘and he put it to her 
nose.’ Any traveller who has passed through 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Damas- 
cus and Baalbek, can have no doubt as to 
the meaning of these two verses; the orna- 
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ment in question is unquestionably the same 
which the females still wear appended to 
their noses, and has no resemblance either 
to a ring or a drop, but is a real button.” 


Damascus has been so often de- 
scribed, that little can be added to 
what we already know. One of the 
most ancient places in the world pre- 
sents scarcely any vestiges to interest 
the antiquary. But that many exist 
under the ground of the modern city, 
and might be dis-interred by a series of 
diggings on an extensive scale, is a 
question which can scarcely be dis- 
puted, although the undertaking is so 
difficult as to be impracticable at the 
present moment. A few years more 
may effect wonders in this quarter. 
Baalbek detained De Saulcy and his 
party for three days. They would 
willingly have remained a month, had 
their arrangements permitted. The 
account of these magnificent ruins is 
one of the most attractive passages in 
the book. And here again several 
errors in the descriptions of earlier 
travellers are carefully noted and cor- 
rected. The size of some of the 
stones employed in the Temples of Ju- 
piter and the Sun, and the power 
by which they were raised to their 
position, exceeds all that we can ima- 
gine of mechanical process, and leave 
us utterly unable to calculate how such 
miracles of architecture can have been 
effected in remote periods, 

On the 20th of March, the enter- 
prising French travellers arrived at 
Beyrout without accident, after an ab- 
sence of three months, thus closing a 
most perilous and difficult expedition 
with triumphant success, and contri- 
buting to our geographical and histo- 
rical knowledge a series of discoveries 
equal in importance and extent to any 
which human intelligence and perse- 
verance have accomplished since Co- 
lumbus passed the Atlantic Ocean, and 
added a new and boundless field for 
the exercise of human energy. M. de 
Saulcy has done much, where little was 
ee known, and declares that 
e has left still more to be accom- 
plished by others, whose emulation 
may be excited by a very encouraging 
example. The short synopsis we have 
been enabled to give, will afford the 
reader but an inadequate idea of the 
information and amusement he will 
surely extract from the perusal of 
these extraordinary volumes. 


J. W. C. 


